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For this valuable edition of the works of President Edwards, 
the public are indebted to the Rev. Sereno Edwards Dwight, 
though his name as editor does not appear on the title page. Nu- 
merous and important additions have been made to the writings of 
Edwards, from manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Dwight; and 
in the memoir which fills the whole of the first volume, a great va- 
riety of interesting information is laid before the public for the first 
time. ‘To this memoir we shall now confine our attention ; having 
ventured on a former occasion* to express our views at some length, 
respecting the principal productions of the great New-England 
divine. 

As a memoir, this volume is indeed swelled to an unwonted 
size; but few persons, we believe, who read it with proper care, 
will wish it to have been much, if at all, abridged. Should they 
meet with a few things which might have been omitted, they will 
wonder that so much of what they now meet with for the first time, 
had not been published long before. 

For our own part, we are much gratified with the industry of Mr. 
Dwight in collecting his biographical sketches of the ancestors of 
President Edwards; and have been particularly interested in the 
record which he has inserted in the appendix, concerning Richard 
Edwards, grandfather of him who has immortalized the name. 
Such notices of the early fathers of New-England are invaluable. 
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Indeed were the preservation of this single record to be the only 
use of the volume, this alone would seem ‘o us a sufficient recom- 
pense for the labor and expense of prepering it. We have the 
biography of the first ministers and magistrates of our own country, 
in conside rable extent and variety, aad we esteem it a rich 
treasure ; but we have not the same particular informaiion con- 
cerning their cotemporaries and co- adjutors i in private life. Aud 
we only wish, that all those who consider the fathers of Con- 
necticut, as having been men of weak minds, scanty knowledge, 
illiberal views, or bigoted feelings, would look at this picture of an 
early Hartford merchant. 

‘Timothy Edwards, the son of Richard, is well known as tie 
first pastor of the church in East-Windsor, and distinguished alike 
for his sound and cultivated understanding, and exemplary piety. 
His wife is also generally known as the daughter of the venerable 


Stoddard of Northampton, and a woman of singular strength of 


mind, and superior education. He had eleven children, ot “whom 
President Edwards was the fifih in age, and the only son. ‘These 
were all trained from their earjiest years to habits of thought. The 
daughters were exercised in the same learning, and with the same 
exactness, as was required in young men for admission into col- 
lege ; and were then sent to finish their education in the schools 
of Boston. If such a course of female education be judged of by 
its influence on the daughters of Mr. Edwards, it is suflicient to 
glance at the names of their posterity as they are registered in this 
volume, to show its immeasurable superiority over all the lighter 
and more glittering accomplishments, which have been extensively 
thought sufficient for the sex. In the bosom of this family, where 
intelligence and piety and industry and social affection were blend- 
ed in the constant intercourse of life, were formed the rudiments 


of all that the world has seen and admired in the character of 


Edwards. Such a family circle could not indeed furnish him the 
same advantages as were enjoyed in the schools of England; but it 
furnished others betier suited to the high and holy | purposes for 
which God, in mercy to mankind, designed him. Previous to his 
admission to college his education was conducted under the exclu- 
sive direction, and chiefly under the immediate instruction of his 
father. His mother too could have had no small influence in the 
formation of his habits 5 while his sisters, clustering around as a 
beautiful constellation, in the center of which he was destined to shine 
brightest, must have contributed their share to heighten and adorn 
the splendor of his early years. Four of them preceded him in 
the paths of learning ; and at least two of them, and probably others 

in the paths of holiness. ‘They were his first, and principal asso- 
eiates. Jn their various pursuits he took a lively interest ; by it 
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tercourse with them, bis thoughts, from the first, were directed to 
noble objects. and bis mind was ent:ched with useful knowledge ; 
and from them, no doubt, he learned much of that soitness of man- 
ners, and purity of feeling, with which his greatness was so peculiar- 
ly adorned; while the {feithful religious instructions which he re- 
ceived from his parents, and the mild and steady lustre of holiness 
which he saw in their lives, fastened indelibly upon him those 
impressions of divine truth, which, more than all other means, gave 
an impulse and direction to the mighty operations of his mind. 
The following introductory passages of the memoir, with per- 
haps some abatement for the honest enthusiasm of the writer, 
which, in regard to one or two of the assertions, we shall notice 
more particularly hereafter, must be considered no less just in sen- 
timent than they are comprehensive and forcible in expression. 


The number of those men, who have produced great and permanent chan- 
ges in the character and condition of mankind, and stamped their own image 
on the minds of succeeding generations, is comparatively small; and, even 
of this small number, the great body have been indebted for their superior 
efficiency, at least in part, to extraneous circumstances, while very few can 
ascribe it to the simple strength of their own intellect. Yet here and 
there an individual can be found, who, by his mere mental ener- 
ey, has changed the course of human thought and feeling, and led mankind 
onward in that new and better path which he had opened to their view. 
Such an individual was Jonathan Edwards. Born in an obscure colony in 
the midst of a wilderness, and educated at a seminary just commencing its 
existence, passing the better part of his life as the pastor of a frontier vil- 
lage, and the residue as an Indian missionary in a still humbler hamlet ; 
he discovered and unfolded a system of the divine moral government, 
so new, so clear, so full, that while at its first disclosure it needed no 
aid from its friends, and feared no opposition from its enemies, it has at 
lengih constrained a reluctant world to bow in homege to its truth. p. 9. 


Although, as-we have intimated, the childhood of Edwards was 
blessed with privileges admirably adapted to the purposes for which 
he was designed, still it cannot be doubted that his superiority is to 
be ascribed to nature’s endowment, rather than to extraneous ad- 
vantages. We are curious to be informed of the first operations 
of so gifted a mind, and in this instance we are fully gratified. 
The specimens given us in this volume, of his attainments in 
childhood, are not numerous, but they are sufficient ; and the force 
of intellect which they indicate is such as we had not conceived. 
He seems from the first to have been eminently a thinking being. 
Instead of yielding himself, as is common in that age, to be chiefly 
a passive subject of such impressions as might come in his way, his 
first ideas appear to have been the materials of original aad manly 
thought; and the delight which he felt in his own creations, seems 
to have urged him on to new acquisitions, with a minuteness of ob- 
servation, and an cagerness of inquiry, which gathered riches from 
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every object and incident that occurred to him. When a mere 
child, he was a careful observer of nature, and the facts which came 
under his observation were employed in regular and systematized 
thought. His philosophical account of the wood-spider, which he 
drew up at the request of his father for a distant correspondent 
of the latter, and which the biographer, with apparently good rea- 
son, assigns to a period under twelve years of age, furnishes an ex- 
emplification of these remarks, which cannot be read without emo- 
tions of wonder. It shows the author to have been no other than 
President Edwards when a child. The peculiar features of the 
man are conspicuously there; the same clearness of thought, the 
same exactness of description, the same vividness of coloring, the 
same cogency of reasoning, the same fullness of ideas carried out 
in regular sequence to their proper conclusion, and the same care 
in guarding every point against all imaginable liability to objection, 
which distinguish the productions of his maturest age, appear in 
this specimen of his early childhood ; and in a manner not the less 
gratifying because they appear in connection with other things 
which show that he was still a child. 

In college, though he was not thirteen years of age at his en- 
trance, his course fulfilled all the proinises of his earlier years. 
He not only applied himself to the various exercises assigned him, 
with such diligence and success as to sustain the first standing in his 
class, and secure the highest approbation of his instructors, but he 
continued to send abroad his mind in original investigations. In 
the second year of his course he read Locke on the Human Un- 
derstanding, and from his own account of himself in the perusal of 
it, his entertainment was inexpressible—‘far beyond the delight 
which the most greedy miser finds, when gathering up handfuls of 
silver and gold from some newly discovered treasures.” His 
**Notes on the Mind,” together with his ‘‘ Notes on Natural 
Science,’”? which he seems to have commenced about this time, 
would indicate this. ‘They appear to be purely original, and to 
have been intended as starting points looking far on, beyond all 
that had then been observed, into the field of science. They 
chiefly relate to subjects on which ordinary minds find it sufficient- 
ly difficult to follow those who have preceded them; but to him 
they seem to have opened paths in which it was his recreation to 
range, even though no footsteps were found to guide his course. 
The topics are exceedingly various—those on the mind compre- 
hending almost the whole range of mental and moral philosophy, and 
those on natural science, embracing demonstrations of many of its 
principles, and explanations of various phenomena pertaining to na- 
tural history, aerology, geology, botany, ete. If they are not 
such in every instance as modern discoveries would confirm, they 
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appear in other instances to have anticipated modern theories. It 
is a singular fact, as the biographer remarks, that at this very early 
period, he should have fixed upon the definition of a causE, which is 
substantially the same with that given by Brown, near a century 
afterwards. ‘The definition of Edwards is as follows: a cause is 
that, after or upon the existence of which, or the existence of it after 
such a manner, the existence of another thing follows.” That of 
Brown is thus expressed. “A cause ts that, which immediately 
precedes any change ; and which, existing at any time, in similar 
circumstances, has been always, and will be always, immediately fol- 
lowed by a similar change.” Both definitions are founded on the 
supposition, that “ priority in the sequence observed, and invaria- 
bleness of antecedence in the past and future sequences supposed, 
are the elements, and the only elements, combined in the notion of 
a cause.” Concerning these youthful productions of Edwards 
generally, we do not hesitate to say, that however unimportant they 
may be at this day, in respect to their intrinsic merit, yet as speci- 
mens of the native force and comprehension of this truly wonderful 
man, they well deserve the place given them in this volume. On 
this part of his character, we would only add, with the par- 
ticular view of commending the example to our youthful readers, 
the following remarks of the author. 


The habits of study, which Edwards formed in very early youth, were 
not only strict and severe, and this in every branch of lite: ature, but in one 
respect, peculiar. Even while a boy, he began to study, with his pen in 
his hand: not for the purpose of copying off the thoughts of others, but for 
the purpose of writing down and preserving the thoughts suggested to 
his own mind, from the course of study which he was pursuing. This 
most useful practice, he commenced in several branches of study very 
early; and he steadily pursued it in all his studies through life. His pen 
appears to have been, in a sense, always in his hand. From this practice, 
steadily persevered in, he derived the very great advantages of thinking 
continually during each period of study; of thinking accurately ; of think- 
ing conneetedly; of thinking habitually at all times; of banishing from his 
mind every subject, which was not worthy of continued and systematic 
thought ; of pursuing each given subject of thought as far as he was able, 
at the happy moment when it opened spontaneously on his mind; of pur- 
suing every such subject afterwards, in regular sequence, starting anew 
from the point where he had previously left off, when again it opened up- 
on him, in some new and interesting light ; of preserving his best thoughts, 
his best associations, his best images, and then arranging them under 
their proper heads, ready for subsequent use; of regularly strengthening 
the faculty of thinking and reasoning, by constant and powerful exercise ; 
and, above all, of gradually molding himself into a thinking being-——a 
being, who, instead of regarding thinkiug and reasoning as a labor, 
could find no enjoyment but in intense, systematic and certain thought. 
In this view of the subject, when we remember how few students 
comparatively, from the want of this mental discipline, think at all; 
how few of thase, who think at ail, think habitually ; how few of those, 
who think habitually, think to purpose ; and how few of those who think 
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to purpose, attain to the fullness of the measure of the siature, to which, as 
thinking beings, they might have attained; it will not, I think, be doubted, 
that the practice in quesiion was the principal means of the ultimate de- 
velopment of his mental superiority. p. 33. 

Presideat Edwards was not more elevated above ordinary men 
in his mental power, than in his moral excellence. His piety, after 
all, excites in us the highest wonder. Precisely at what period 
he was first sanctified, is perhaps doubtful. His ear'y religious ex- 
perience, according to his own deliberate and final judgment, was 
not that of a true conversion ; and notwithstanding the reasons sug- 
gested by Mr. Dwight for calling in question the correctness of the 
opinion, we think it the safer conclusion. Jt was chiefly confined to 
seasons of revivals in bis father’s parish—and transient religious 
feelings, in cireumstances of generel excitemeni, and more espe- 
cially during the susceptibility of childiood, are so often mistaken 
for true religion, that we would not uiier a syllable that might di- 
minish aught of the force of admonition suggested by the experi- 
ence of this illustrious man, as it is given us by himself. But from 
about the time of his leaving college, his piety breaks forth as the 
sun in its strength. His seventy resolutions, the more important of 
which must have been formed about this time, and a i of which were 
adopted and recorded before he was twenty years of age, may 
be considered among the best uninspired rules of life, which the 
world affords. If they are slightly regarded by any person, we may 
be sure that that person slights practical religion, or that he has 
never seriously proposed to himself a high standard. When we 
consider this youth as not merely approving these resolutions, but 
adopting them, and not merely adopting but originating and record- 
ing them, as spontaneous expressions of purposes formed in his own 
mind: when we see him deliberately resolving to do whatever he 
should think to be most for the glory of God and his own good, 
profit and pleasure, without consideration of time, whether now or 
ever so many myriads of ages hence; to do whatever he should think 
to be his duty and most for the good of mankind, whetever difficul- 
ties he might meet with, how many, and how great soever ; never to 
lose one moment of time, but to employ it in the most profitable way 
he possibly could ; never to speak evil of any one except for some 
real good ; never to do any thing which he should be afraid to do, 
of it were the last hour of his life; never to act in any respect as if 
he were his own, but entirely and altogether God’s; never to count 
that a prayer, which should be so made that he could not hope that 
God would answer tt ; to strive every week for higher exercises of 
grace than he had the week before, etc.; and when we find in the 
evidence of a corresponding life, that these resolutions were not the 
mere transient wishes of a happy frame, but the habitual and com- 
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manding pui poses of his hecii, we ave awed in the presence of one 
soholy. There are, we know, many who make light of resolutions. 
They have made so meny only to break them, ihat they are resolved 
only to make no more. But most evident it is that no man will 
ever be better than be aims to be ; that he who calculates only on 
living as he has hitherto lived, will live continually worse ; and that 
the principle of this calculation is not humility, but unbelief. Those 
states of mind too which such a man calls resolutions, deserve not 
the name. Let hin bring them to the test. Let him record them. 
They may be decisions of the judgment and conscience ia favor of 
a better life; they may be desires for the comforts and privileges 
connected witn such a life; they may rise to purposes of a partial 
amendment; they may be carried out in a temporary course of 
eflort with reference to a full and cordial submission at some fu- 
ture and more convenient season ; and all this may be quite consis~ 
tent with a reigning principle of sin, and may end in more confirmed 
ungodliness,—but the instance of a person, who, witi an enlightened 
sense of the objects of faith, and with reliance on the aid which they 
afford, deliberately and heartily resolves, from the present moment, 
and during the whole of his future being, that he will live to God, 
and whose resolutions are not effectual just in proportion to the 
strength of purpose with whieh they are formed, we have yet to 
learn. Such a person we consider precisely in the attitude of Paul 
when he said—* this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those which are before, I press 
towards the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus :—ihe attitude too contemplated in the promise, ‘ They that 
wait upon the Lord, shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they 
shall walk and not faint.”” What was the general habit of mind 
which gave being to these resolutions we are informed by Pres. Ed- 
wards himself, in his narrative of his religious experience about the 
time in which they were formed. 

“* My sense of divine things seemed gradually to increase, till I went to 
preach at New York; which was about a year anda halfat.er they began; 
and while I was there, [ felt them very sensibly, in a much higher degree, 
than I had done before. My lonzings afcer God and holiness, were much 
increased. Pure and humble, holy and heavenly christianity appeared ex- 
ceedingly amiable to me. 1 felt a burning desire to be, in every thing, a 
complete christian, and conformed to the blessed image of Christ ; and 
that I might live, in all things, according to the pure, sweet, and blessed 
rules of the gospel. [ had an eager thirsting after progress in these 
things. which put me pursuing and pressing after them. It was my con- 
tinual strife day and night, and constant inquiry, how I should be more 
holy, and Jive more holily, and more becoming e@ child of God, and a disci- 
ple of Christ. I now sought an increase of grace and holiness, and a holy 
life, with much more earnestness, than ever I sought grace before I had 
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it. I used tobe continually examining myself, and studying and contri- 
ving for likely ways and means, how I should live holily, with far greater 
ailigence and earnestness, than ever I pursued any thing in my life. p. 64. 
What were his more particular states of mind successively at 
the time of his adopting them, and from which they more immedi- 
ately resulted, we are also informed in his diary. ‘They were not 
the unpremeditated effusions of excited feeling, but the result of en- 
lightened and well-established principles. ‘They were not the weak 
and desultory struggles of a man conflicting with an enemy whose 
force he had not well considered; nor the wasteful preparations 
of one beginning to build, without first sitting down to count the cost ; 
but they were the purposes of a mind conscious of immortality, that 
wisely considered what might be done, and ought to be done, and 
and then was resolved on beginning immediately to do it. . 
Few records are more full of instruction and admonition than 
those to which we now refer. ‘The following are a specimen. 
‘Dec. 19, 1722. Lately I have been very much perplexed, by 
seeing the doctrine of different degrees of glory questioned ; but 
now have almost got over the difficulty.”” ‘The resolution corres- 
pondent, though it does not appear precisely at what time it was 
recorded, is numbered, 22. ‘ Resolved, To endeavor to ob- 
tain for myself as much happiness, in the other world, as I possibly 
can, with all the power, might, vigor and vehemence, yea violence, 
I am capable of, or can bring myself to exert, in any way that can 
be thought of.” ‘* Saturday, Jan. 12, 1723. Query, Whether any 
delight or satisfaction ought to be allowed, because any other end 
is obtained beside a religious one. In the afternoon, I answer, yes ; 
because, if we should never suffer ourselves to rejoice, but because 
we have obtained some religious end, we should never rejoice at 
the sight of our friends, we should not allow ourselves any pleasure 
in our food.—But the question is to be answered thus: We never 
ought to allow any joy or sorrow, but what helps religion. Where- 
fore I make the 45th resolution ;” which is, ** Resolved, Never to 
allow any pleasure or grief, joy or sorrow, nor any affection at all, 
nor any degree of affection, nor any circumstance relating to it, 
but what helps religion.” ‘Thursday forenoon, Oct. 4, 1723. I 
have this day fixed and established it, that Christ Jesus has promi- 
sed me faithfully, that, if I will do what is my duty, and according 
to the best of my prudence in the matter, that my condition in this 
world, shall be better for me than any other condition whatever, 
and more to my welfare to all eternity. And therefore, whatever 
my condition shall be, I will esteem it to be such; and if J find 
need of faith in the matter, that I will confess it as impiety before 
God.” The resolution corresponding is the 572th. ‘ Resolved, 
when I fear misfortunes and adversity, to examine whether I have 
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done my duty and resolve to do it, and Jet the event be just as 
Providence orders it. I will as far as I can, be concerned about 
nothing but my duty and my sin.” There are those whose piety 
is chiefly contemplative and devotional. The piety of Edwards 
was eminently contemplative, and devotional, but it was directed 
wholly to the active service of God. There are those whose reli- 
gion consists rather in speculation than action; in settling princi- 
ples rather than exemplifying them ; in showing how life ought to 
be spent, rather than doing any thing worthy of the name of living. 
‘To this process of heart-hardening, Edwards never submitted. No 
one was ever more cautious in settling principles; but the end to 
which his whole heart was directed in establishing them, was that, 
according to one of his resolutions “ on the supposition that there 
never was to be but one individual in the world, at any one time, 
who was properly a complete christian, in all respects of a right 
stamp, having christianity always shining in its true lustre, and ap- 
pearing excellent and lovely, from whatever part and under what- 
ever character viewed, he might be that one, who should live in his 
time.” 

The spirituality of his mind, together with its susceptibility of 
the purest social attachments, and its power of throwing the chaste 
and vivid colorings of fancy over its object, is beautifully exem- 
plified in the first mention we have of her, who four years after- 
wards became his wife. It was written on a blank leaf in 1723, 
when she was only thirteen years of age, as follows. 

“They say there is a young lady in New Haven who is beloved of 
that Great Being, who made and rules the world, and that there are cer- 
tain seasons in which this Great Being, in some way or other invisible, 
comes to her and fills her mind with exceeding sweet delight, and that 
she hardly cares for any thing, except to meditate on him—that she ex- 
pects after a while to be received up where he is, to be raised up out of 
the world and caught up into heaven; being assured that he loves her too 
well to let her remain at a distance from him always. There she isto 
dwell with him and to be ravished with his love and delight forever. 
Therefore if you present all the world before her, with the richest of its 
treasures, she disreeards it and cares not for it, and is unmindful of any 
pain or affliction. She has a strange sweetness in her mind, and singular 
purity in her affections ; is most just and conscientious in ali her conduct ; 
and you could not persuade her to do any thing wrong or sinful, if you 
would give her all the world, lest she should offend this Great Being. She 
is of a wonderful sweetness, calmness and universal benevolence of mind; 
especially after this Great God has manifested himself to her mind. She 
will sometimes go about from place to place, singing sweetly; and seems 
to be always full of joy and pleasure; and no one knows for what. She 
loves to be alone, walking in the fields and groves; and seems to have 
some one invisible always conversing with her. pp. 114—115. 


Concerning the propriety of giving place in this memoir to the 
narrative of the religious experience of this unquestionably emi- 
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nent christian, different views will no doubt, be entertained by dif- 
ferent persons. That the discoveries of the divine glory which 
she enjoyed at the time referred to, which was during the revival 
at Northampton in 1742,were uncommon, no believer in vital chris- 
tianity, who reads the statement, can doubt. It was drawn up by 
her own hand and at the request of her husband, and is given with 
entire simplicity and humility, and with every internal evidence of 
fidelity ; recording her weaknesses and sins as well as her faith and 
joy, and minutely noticing the time and circumstances of her suc~ 
cessive frames. Were this experience insulated in the general 
course of her feelings, or were it unsupported by a corresponding 
life, or could it be fairly ascribed to peculiar circumstances, it would 
be worthy of little regard. But we have the testimony of him 
who best knew her, that it was of the same general character with 
that of her whole life from early childhood ; that it was immedi- 
ately preceded by a renewed dedication of herself to God ; that 
she was now enjoying her usual health; and that the effects were, 
an evident increase of the sweetness and humility of her mind ; 
her watchful resistance of all sinful emotions; and her general im- 
provement in sanctification. Now what though it was far beyond 
the ordinary experience of christians in the present world ; what 
though it was such, through the brightness of glory and the power 
of love, as to overcome the weakness of her frame; and what 
though unessential circumstances, when considered alone, may be 
or have been perverted to the support of a fanatical zeal, shall it 
therefore be laid aside as a mere fit of natural excitement, or en- 
thusiastic rapture? It seems to us, rather, that the testimony of 
President Edwards alone ought to go far towards establishing the 
belief, that it really was, as from the statement it appears to have 
been, a spiritual, and an uncommonly bright and heavenly appre- 
hension of the glory of God ; that, as such, it should be preserved 
for the instruction and encouragement of the church ; and that no 
more suitable place for the preservation of it could be found, than 
as it now appears, in this volume. 

With such talents and piety as Edwards brought to the service 
of the church, he could not be hid. Venerable fathers, who 
discerned the signs of the times, early declared their “joy and 
gratitude that the Great Head of the Church had been pleased to 
raise up one from among the children of his people, to assert and 
maintain her cause.” What blessings, even far beyond their 
hopes, were in him conferred on mankind, we can better under- 
stand. His public course is too well known to need particular no- 
tice from us. In his preaching, however, there was one strong 
feature, on which, as having often been made the subject of light 
and scornful remark, we would here suggest a few thoughts. We 
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refer to his descriptions of the sufferings of the damned. That 
those descriptions had the same relative place in his ordinary 
preaching as they have in his published discourses, we have no 
reason to conclude. ‘That they were frequent and prominent, how- 
ever, especially in seasons of revival, we cannot doubt. His 
preaching generally was remarkable for its descriptive character. 
This was one of its chief excellences. Profound and logical as 
his habits of thought were, no preacher was ever less satisfied than 
he, with a merely logical demonstration of christian doctrines. 
His object was to bring before his hearers the facts declared in 
those doctrines as living realities, and to print upon the minds of his 
hearers the very images of them as they were formed in his own 
mind. ‘That he might convince them of sin, he did not merel 

prove that they were sinners, but he showed them their sins, “ tell- 
ing them all the things that ever they did,” and searching the very 
secrets of their hearts. ‘That he might engage their love to Christ 
and their confidence in Him, he presented him before them in the 
varied glories of his character, the suitableness of his offices, and 
the fullnessof his grace. And so, *‘ knowing the terrors of the Lord,” 
when by these he would persuade men, he could not sit down cool- 
ly to reason with them as though he considered these to be mere 
matters of doubtful disputation, and still less matters of mere dis- 
putation, but having by a few scriptural statements declared the 
testimony of God, and a few plain arguments commended it to their 
consciences, he arrayed those terrors before them, uncovered the 
eternal pit, and called upon them to look down upon its fiery bil- 
lows, and listen to its wailings. And that his preaching was on 
this account less conformed to scriptural examples, less adapted to 
instruct and persuade men; or in its actual results less productive 
of the great ends for which the ministry of reconciliation was de- 
signed, who will seriously pretend? It was only because thie dis- 
courses which have been most stigmatized were found, in the day 
of them, so powerfully persuasive, that, at the request of those who 
heard them, they were published, and in other countries beside our 
own, were rapidly spread and eagerly sought. ‘There is indeed an 
unfeeling, speculative manner of preaching the terrors of the Lord; 
a harsh and angry method also, which is only repulsive. Better 
never preach them than not bring to them the deep seriousness 
and compassion of a mind really intent on “ plucking sinners out 
of the fire.” With what spirit Edwards preached them is not 
doubtful. None could hear him without feeling that “ he believ- 
ed and therefore spoke.” He was accustomed, as we are inform- 
ed in his diary, to set apart days of meditation on particular sub- 
jects, and among others, “ on the dreadfulness and certainty of the 
future misery of ungodly men.” It was from the impressions thus 
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wrought in his own mind that his descriptions were taken, and by 
corresponding feelings thus produced that they were the more 
powerfully commended. Mere terror, we are aware, only serves 
to harden theheart. We should as soon expect to reclaim a com- 
pany of criminals by only publishing to them the laws which they 
outrage, and warning them of the punishment to which they are 
exposed, as by the terrors of the Lord alone to persuade men to 
repent. ‘The goodness of God leadeth men to repentance.” 
The gospel is the power of God unto salvation. But what is the 
gospel to men who have no sense of their condition as sinners ? 
What is the love of God in redemption to those who have no con- 
viction of the terrorsof the Lord incondemnation? Or how shall 
earthly minded, alienated, presumptuous men be persuaded even 
to give their earnest attention to the concerns of salvation, with no 
impression of their urgent danger? Noris it important for the im- 
penitent alone that the warnings of God be faithfully given. For 
christians this is not less indispensable. ‘To preserve their sense of 
the holiness of God and illustrate the riches of his mercy ; to sus- 
tain their zeal for the conversion of sinners, and guard their minds 
against that negligent security which they are apt to indulge, the 
warnings of scripture are not less important than its promises ; the 
terrors of the Lord, than his mercies; and the awful disclosures 
of the wrath to come, than the bright prospects of the inheritance 
of the just. “The hearts of believers,” says Dr. Owen, “are 
like gardens ; if nothing but dews and showers of promises fall 


upon them, though these may seem only to tend to the cherishing 
of their graces, yet the weeds of corruption will grow up with 
them and choke them, unless they are blasted by the severity of 
threatenings.” ‘ And if the dispensers of the word insist not upon 


them,”’ says the same venerable writer concerning the threatenings 


of scripture, * they deal deceitfully with the souls of men; and 
as they will find themselves to have a weak and feeble ministry 
here, so also they will have a sad account of their ‘ partiality in 
the word’ to give hereafter. Let not men think themselves more 
evangelical than the author of the gospel, more skilled in the con- 
version and edification of the souls of men than the apostles, more 
wise than God himself, which they must do, if they neglect this 
part of his ordinance.” 

For about twenty-three years President Edwards was happy in 
the affections of his people. His kindness won their esteem, his 
piety engaged their confidence, his preaching enlightened their un- 
derstandings, his occasional labors abroad and his published works 
procured him a distinguished reputation, and his labors were so 
signally blessed in their conversion, that at the close of this period, 
the church, the greater part of whose members loved him as their 
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spiritual father, was one of the largest on earth, and was regarded 
as the radiating point of the most glorious revival over New- Eeng- 
land, which it had ever enjoyed. “Their affections for him were 
more than reciprocated on his own part. They were his hope, his 
joy, and his crown of rejoicing, in the bosom of whose confidence 
and esteem he desired to live and todie. What instability attends 





all earthly things! ‘The next year he was dismissed—and not only 
dismissed, but “furiously thrust out by the almost unanimous voice 
of the very people whom he loved as his own soul. The circum- 
stances of this wonderful event are generally known. For seve- 
ral years previous to his settlement, the church at Northampton, as 
was extensively the fact with the churches of New-England, had 
adopted the plan of receiving persons to its communion on a decla- 
ration which did not involve a profession of true religion. President 
I-dwards had never been fully satisfied with the practice, and on 
careful examination, came at length to a full conviction that it was 
unscriptural andruinous. He was sensible at the same time, that 
a public disclosure of his conviction, with the grounds of it, and an 
attempt to introduce a corresponding change, would be offering a 
violence to the prejudices and habits of his people, supported as 
they were by the example of his venerated grandfather and _pre- 
decessor, and the general practice of the churches around, which 
would not be patiently borne. He foresaw the rising storm, and 
calmly laid his course. He expected to be dismissed, and conclu- 
ded from his advanced age, and the odium that would be attached 
to him, that he should not again be eligibly settled. His family too 
was large and expensive, and, except from his salary, he had no 
adequate means for their subsistence. Indeed he told one of his 
friends that ‘* he saw nothing before him but ruin for himself and 
his family, as to their temporal interests.” But his convictions of 
duty were fixed, and whatever might be the sacrifice of feeling or 
of hope, his purposes were equally so. ‘The history of the quar- 
rel occupies one hundred and fifty pages of the memoir. ‘To the 
reader who does not patiently follow it, it may appear too long: 
and if it were of no use butto enable posterity to pronounce a true 
verdict on the parties concerned, it might well be thought se. But 
containing as it does some of the most instructive and impressive 
moral lessons to be found in the history of man, and embodying also 
a history of one of the most fatal corruptions which our churches 

have ever felt, anda practical illustration of its tendency, it should 
have been minutely given. With the single exception of the his- 
tory of Christ, it would be difficult to find a more w onderful ex- 
ample than is here presented, of wisdom, patience, meekness, con- 
descension, and firmness, on the one hand, or of infatuation, and 
violent inflexible resistance of truth, kindness, and obligation on the 
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other ; and although parts of the narrative are prolix, chiefly how- 
ever in consequence of its uniting the narratives of President Ed- 
wards himself, and of Dr. Hopkins, with that of the author, yet 
the full and connected history of the whole affair, which is here 
given, was certainly due to the memory of Edwards, and much 
more to the best interests of the church of God. 

The next year Pres. Edwards was settled as pastor of the church 
in Stockbridge, and missionary to the Indians there. Here he 
remained till his removal to the college in Princeton, which took 
place in 1758; and in this part of his life, as it is presented by 
Mr. Dwight, we feel a new interest. From the sketches which 
had previously been given, we had considered these six or seven 
years, like the exile of the beloved disciple in Patmos, or the 
confinement of Luther in the castle of Wartburg, as a peaceful re- 
tirement providentially allotted for those high mental efforts, by 
which he was more extensively and permanently to influence man- 
kind. But, instead of this, we find him engaged in a routine of 
pastoral and missionary labors which would of themselves have 
soon worn out the strength of an ordinary man; and withal in- 
volved in a perplexing and protracted controversy, requiring seve- 
ral journeys, and an extensive epistolary correspondence, for the 
purpose of rescuing the funds of the missionary establishment 
from fraudulent speculation, and securing the application of them 
to the benevolent object of the trans-atlantic donors. It was in the 
midst of these various labors and embarrassments and when often 
straitened in his means of temporal subsistence, that those pro- 
ductions came from his hand, which have given him his high rank 
among the greatest men of any age. It is indeed astonishing to 
find that in such circumstances he wrote his Essay on the Freedom 
of the Will, and within the space of about four months and a half. 
Under date of Nov. 23, 1752, he wrote to Mr. Erskine, his well 
known correspondent in Scotland, as follows. ‘1 began last Au- 
gust to write a little on the Arininian controversy, but was soon 
broken off; and such have been my extraordinary avocations and 
hindrances, that I have not had time to put pen to paper about this 
matter since. But I hope God, in his providence, will favor me 
with opportunity to prosecute the design, and I desire your prayers 
that God would assist me in it.” Yet April 14, 1753, he wrote 
to the same friend, ‘‘ After many hindrances, delays and interrup- 
tions, divine providence has so far favored me and smiled on my 
design of writing on the Arminian controversy, that I have almost 
finished the first draft of what I first intended, and am now sending 
the proposals for subscription to Boston to be printed.” A more 
wonderful example of mental effort is probably not to be found. 
Yet his moral worth in this new scene of trial is not less to be ad- 
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mired. Again he was brought into circumstances in which he 
foresaw that a conscientious performance of his duty would sum- 
mon against him a host of enemies ; would entirely break up that 
repose which he ardently desired for the prosecution of the great 
works which he had planned; and would not improbably lead to 
his removal from a station, on which he was dependent with his 
numerous family, for daily bread. And again his faith, tried in 
the fire, shone with undiminished purity and lustre, in the same 
meekness of wisdom and firmness of purpose as before. 

It was no doubt with reference chiefly to the essay on the Free- 
dom of the Will, that the author of this volume, in the passage 
we have quoted, said that Edwards “ discovered and unfolded a 
system of the divine moral government, so new, so clear, so full, 
that while at its first disclosure, it needed no aid from its friends, 
and feared no opposition from its enemies, it has at length con- 
strained a reluctant world to bow in homage to its truth.” But 
whether the system of the divine government as explained by Ed- 
wards, was so far unknown before, that it may with more propriety 
be said to have been * discovered” by him, than stripped of the 
false notions in connection with which it had been viewed, and il- 
lustrated in its harmony with the general scheme of divine truth, 
inay be doubted. ‘The essential facts of that system seem to be 
so necessary to the spirit of true religion, that it is difficult to sup- 
pose the church of God to have been ever entirely ignorant of them ; 
and we have only to look at the’ writings of almost any of those 
men who had preceded Edwards in defense of the christian faith, 
to find them asserted. ‘‘ A christian,” says Luther, in his treatise 
de servo arbitrio, ‘should know that nothing is contingent in the 
mind of the Supreme Being, who foresees and orders all events 
according to his own unchangeable will. Hence all events, though 
to our minds contingent, are necessary and unchangeable as they 
respect the divine will. Nevertheless I wish we had a better word 
than necessity, which is ordinarily made use of in this dispute. For 
it conveys the idea of restraint which is totally contrary to the act 
of choice. In fact there is no restraint either on the divine or the 
human will. In both cases the will does what it does, whether 
good or bad, simply, and as at perfect liberty in the exercise of its 
own faculty.” In such passages we trace the same thoughts, as 
it was the main object of Edwards in his treatise to illustrate and 
establish: and in some of the early fathers, not only are these 
sentiments asserted, but they are vindicated in express distinction 
from the doctrine of fate on the one hand, and from the doctrines 
of chance and of self-originated virtue on the other, as maintained 
by different sects of heathen philosophers and Jewish teachers. 
But to Edwards must unquestionably be conceded the palm of 
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having separated the truth on these subjects from the false philo- 
sophy which had been incorporated with it, and of illustrating and 
establishing it, with an ability and success entirely unrivaled. Yet 
that his treatise has so far gained the assent of all classes of man- 
kind, that ‘it has constrained a reluctant world to bow in submis- 
sion to its truth,” there is at least, no inconsiderable part of the 
world who would by no means admit. Conscious as they may be 
of their inability to detect the fallacy of his reasoning, they shrink 
from his conclusions. And here we will venture to express our 
regret that some distinguished writers of our own country, who 
have lately seemed more than half inclined to join with Stewart, 
Coleridge and others in reviving the old language of a self-deter- 
mining power of the will, have not told us more explicitly than they 
have done, what they mean by the phrase ; and in particular wheth- 
er they would deny the principle of Edwards, that the acts of the 
will are always as is the greatest apparent good, and by a connection 
so absolute, that in his sense of the phrase, they are morally neces- 
sary, i.e. certain, and as such, are objects of the divine prescience. 
If they would say with Stewart, that “ the scheme of free-will, in op- 
position to that of necessity, is this, that man possesses a power 
over the determinations of his will,” do they mean a power to be 
exercised independently of motives, and in this sense not subject 
to the certainty which Edwards asserts? If they mean the same 
thing as Edwards meant by a self-determining power of the will, 
as would seem to be intended by Coleridge in the assertions, “ that 
whatever determines the will acquires this power from a previous 
determination of the will itself;’’ “ the will is ultimately self-deter- 
mined, or it is no longer a will under the law of perfect freedom, 
but a nature under the mechanism of cause and effect,” can they 
avoid the reductio ad absurdum, of Edwards’ argument? We do 
not assume to be umpires on this difficult question, but it does seem 
to us pertinent to say, with the late pious and learned Sir H. Mon- 
crieff, as quoted by Stewart, to those who, ‘* without attempting to 
discuss Edwards’ argument, set it down as nothing more than an 
intricate puzzle or quibble,” that, ‘if this argument be what they 
represent it, there must be some way to unravel the puzzle, al- 
though they have not the skill, or will not take the trouble to dis- 
cover it.” Nor are we prepared to give our assent to the premises 
assumed by that distinguished metaphysician, in his reply to the 
above remark, that ‘ the consequences to which the argument of Ed- 
wards leads, are so directly contrary to the common feelings and 
judgment of mankind, as to authorise any person of plain under- 
standing boldly to cut asunder the knot which he was unable to un- 
loose.” We will add on this topic only the suggestion, that the 
remark concerning the system of Edwards, that “ it needed no 
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support from its friends,” if extended to his writings generally, 
cannot be meant to assert that the system of truth came from his 
hand ineapable of further elucidation. On those points to which 
his mind was distinctly and strongly directed, his thoughts have 
certainly well sustained the profoundest inquiry. ‘That on some 
minor points to which it was not directed with the same distinctness, 
he may have adopted: the errors of his day, and on others, may 
have adopted language capable of being interpreted in support of 
theories which, had they been distinctly proposed, he would not for 
a moment have admitted, it would be no disparagement to his 
understanding or his heart to allow. ‘The opposite theories which 
different persons have endeavored to draw from his language con- 
cerning innate depravity, for example, we think may be accounted 
for, at least in part, as we have just stated. Similar remarks ap- 
ply to some of his language on a few other subjects. Pure truth 
and perfect consistency belong only to “the author and finisher 
of our faith.” But could Edwards have lived till now, and pro- 
ceeded with his giant strides in the race of philosophical and evan- 
gelical research, how far would he have left behind even his own 
attainments ! 

His letters here published for the first time, make a considerable 
part of the volume, and are not the least interesting part. ‘They 
were chiefly addressed to his correspondents in Scotland. No 
sooner had his earliest publications reached that country, than 
a correspondence with him was solicited by Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
M’Laurin, Mr. Gillespie and others, with whom he thenceforward 
maintained a frequent communication with great delight, till his 
death. In this manner we are now furnished with a free and 
very gratifying expression of his thoughts concerning his personal 
trials, many of the prominent events of his day, the prospects of 
the church, and some of the more important points of christian 
doctrine, experience and duty. Copious extracts from these let- 
ters would enrich our pages and gratify some of our readers; but 
presuming that the work itself will soon be read by the greatest 
part, we rather refer them to the volume, than attempt a selection. 
Several letters to different persons in our own country also, are here 
presented, and will be read with profit and pleasure. ‘The letter to 
a young lady who had recently made a profession of religion, was 
early published, and we are glad to find, in this day of revivals, ig 
now disseminated as atract. Scarcely any thing of the kind js 
more worthy of being taken as a manual by every person entering 
upon a religious course. We could wish that the letter to Rey, 
Mr. Whitman of Hartford were equally known. It was written 
Feb. 1774, just at the time of the religious excitement over New- 
a a when, as it is painfully remembered, separations from the 
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churches were frequent on the alleged ground that the pastors, or 
the churches themselves, were destitute of piety. Members of the 
second church ir Hartford, it appears, had thus withdrawn and 
joined themselves to another congregation, and President Edwards 
had been consulted concerning the manner in which the church 
should deal with them; which furnished the occasion and the sub- 
ject of this letter. It is too Jong for insertion ; but the principles 
suggested and explained, are those of the unrestricted liberty of 
conscience in things pertaining to the worship of God. ‘I'he mere 
pretense of conscientious motives, he shows, cannot indeed be ad- 
mitted as a protection for manifest petulance, malice, or obstinacy, 
yet the circumstances of the case must be carefully examined, due 
allowance must be made for diversity of opinion among good men 
on the subject of debate, the ignorance of the member concerned, 
the priaciples in which he has been instructed, the means which 
have been used to bias his judgment, the example of others, and 
the state of public sentiment and feeling, and if on laying these 
things together, he may reasonably be supposed to act according to 
an honest sense of duty, he is not to be dealt with as an offend- 
er, but to be regarded “with the charity due to saints;” and 
even should he break off from the church, the door should re- 
main open, with no requirement of a particular confession, for his 
return. His covenant is not to be interpreted as “excluding all re- 
serves of liberty in case of a change of judgment, in matters of 
conscience” which are not essential to the christian faith; and 
even though sinful passions have been excited by the controversy, 
yet if in respect to the matter of difference, he may charitably be 
supposed to be actuated by a conviction of duty, the case is one of 
christian forbearance, and not of church censure. Such are the 
leading principles asserted in this letter. Wide as the deor might 
seem to be opened, by these principles, to irregularities in the 
church, yet we apprehend that all experience justifies the remark 
in the letter, that “the insisting on a church process with every 
member that behaved disorderly in a state of general confusion, is 
not the way to build up the church, but to pull it down; not to cure 
a diseased member, but to bring disease on the whole body.” 
These principles are all involved in the one great principle, that 
visible union to Christ, is the proper and the only limit of christian 
communion ; and, as President Edwards conclusively shows, are 
the principles by which the apostles were governed in their conduct 
towards the churches under their care. We cannot, therefore, too ar- 
dently wish that they were better understood and more uniformly 
observed by the churches of this day. The evils which result 
from a departure from them are, especially in times of dissention, 


lamentable, and often for generations, irremediable. We happen 
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to know of a church, some of whose members at such a time were 
cut off from its communion, and though till this day they are gene- 
rally regarded as christians, yet neither the church can’ revoke its 
decision, founded, as it is believed, on a real delinquency, nor 
they be restored to its fellowship by a confession of that delinquen- 
cy, because they, with judgments perverted perhaps, yet not so 
as to exclude them from private charity, do not sce it to be a reas 
onable cause of offense. ‘Their connections, of course, feel the 
wound. ‘The evil spreads, nor is time likely soon to heal it. 
Church censure is an awful power. Let it not be employed to 
sunder those whom God has joined. 

The advocates of an improved system of common education may 
be gratified to find a plan drawn out to their hand by the pen of 
President Edwards ; and one which, though sketched eighty years 
since, contains the most _valucble principles embraced in modern 
theories. His thoughts on this subject were communicated in a letter 
to Sir William Pepperel, governor of the colony, and in compliance 
with a request that he would sketch a plan of education for a fe- 
male Indian school, which it was then in contemplation to establish 
at Stockbridge. He begins with the general remark, that “ as the 
boarding schools were then in their commencement, and were yet 
to receive their form and character, and that among a people un- 
accustomed to any method of education whatever, it was a great pity 
but that the method actually adopted should be free from the gross 
defects of the ordinary methods of teaching among the English.”’ 
One of these defects he supposed to be, that children were accus- 
tomed to learning, without understanding what they learn. The 
habit of uttering certain sounds, at sight of certain letters, without 
connecting with them the ideas intended to be conveyed, he con- 
siders a positive hindrance to the acquisition of knowledge. He 
would have them taught things as well as words; would train them 
from the beginning to think, as well as to read and rehearse; and 
would form them to the habit of freely communicating thoughts, as 
well as recetving them. ‘Thus he supposes that their labors would 
become pleasant, and an early taste for knowledge would be exci- 
ted, while the mind would also be expanded, and the reasoning fa- 
culty improved. He would adopt the scriptures as a text book ; 
would first bring the children to a knowledge of scripture history, 
mingling familiar conversation with the reading of the scriptures ; 
would lead them on to an acquaintance with the series of events as 
there described, and as illustrated by other authentic histories ; 
would show them the connection between the old testament and 
the new, and particularly between the prophecies contained in the 
one, and the events described in the other; and would then con- 
duct them forward to some knowledge of the more prominent parts 
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of ecclesiastical history till their own time. In connection with 
this, he would also instruct them in chronology and geography, and 
in writing and arithmetic. Music, too, especially sacred music, he 
thinks would have a powerful effect to soften the heart into tender- 
ness, to harmonize the affections, and to give the mind a relish for 
objects of a superior character. Above all he insists that the in- 
struction given be applied directly with the design of influencing 
the heart, and forming the temper and conduct of the child, as well 
as enlightening the understanding; and in respect to instruction 
more immediately doctrinal, though he would not reject cate- 
chisms, yet he would not be satisfied with a rehearsal of print- 
ed forms, but would use them as the basis of instruction to be com- 
municated in the way of free and familiar conversation. Such are 
a few outlines of the plan which he recommends. It is perfectly 
simple, and such as most intelligent parents, and every teacher of a 
common school, worthy of his place, might adopt. Nor can it be 
doubted that a youth thus instructed, would be prepared to enter up- 
on life with a mind better disciplined, a judgment more correctly 
formed, and more useful knowledge acquired, than by the course 
actually adopted in many of the boarding schools and academies of 
this improved age. ‘Too many things are attempted to be taught, 
and too little pains are taken to teach any thing thoroughly. Slight 
attention is given to a proper adaptation of studies to the age and 
capacity of the learner, and almost none to train his mind to the 
habit of patient and independent thought. ‘The scriptures are too 
much neglected, and the knowledge to be derived from them is too 
lightly esteemed. A little grammar, a little geography, a little his- 
tory, a little chemistry, a little rhetoric, thrown together without 
system, and with no thorough knowledge of the principles or uses 
of either, and scarcely a recognition of God, his providence, the 
system of redemption, or the relations of immortal beings to the 
Ruler of the universe and the judgment to come, comprise the ed- 
ucation of a multitude of the more favored classes in this favored 
and professedly christian country. Better, infmitely better to be 
taught, as were the children of our pilgrim fathers, nothing but the 
bible and the catechism, thanto be taught every thing except these, 
and in the desultory and superficial manner often adopted. 

Were not our remarks already too far extended, we would say a 
few things more directly concerning the character of Edwards’ 
piety. One feature is too prominent to escape the observation of 
any reader of the memoir. His was the piety of principle. No 
magic process did he wait to have performed upon him before he 
began to employ the powers and use the advantages which he had ; 
no favoring gales did he expect to waft him on in the heavenly 
course, without earnest and persevering efforts of his own; no rap- 
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tures of feeling were of any account with him, which could exist 
without an actual obedience ; but, as became a rational and account- 
able being, he solemnly considered his relations to God and his 
kingdom, and having once established a principle concerning either 
his duty or his interest, he yielded himself up with undivided en- 
ergy to bring his feelings and his conduct into conformity to it. 
Hence the remarkable consistency of his piety. It was not one 
thing to-day and another to-morrow; it was not the religion of 
feeling without action, nor of action without feeling; it was not so 
expended on duties more appropriately religious, as to leave noth- 
ing for the common offices of benevolence, nor so exclusively en- 
gaged in these as to afford no warm delight in the exercises of 
devotion, but like the varied hues of sunbeams mingling in the 
pure splendor of morning light, it was the union of all christian gra- 
ces in beautiful consistency ; and like the morning light it shone 
more and more unto the perfect day. ‘There may have been others 
in whom some single virtues have shone with equal lustre ; but for 
another example of all the graces of christianity, mingled in 
so perfect symmetry, and exemplified amidst trials so various and 
severe, we know not where, at least among the records of modern 
piety, we are to look. 

The mental superiority of Edwards, no doubt, contributed to 
the purity and elevation of his piety. This, sanctified by divine 
grace, enabled him to grasp the truth of God concerning his char- 
acter and government with a comprehension and force, qualified 
him to apprehend the nature of holiness and the course of duty, 
with a discrimination and to an extent, and bore him on towards the 
object of his choice with a decision and power, far beyond the expe- 
rience of ordinary minds. But it is at least equally evident, that his 
piety contributed reciprocally to his mental superiority. It early and 
constantly directed his powers to objects above all others suited to 
expand and exalt them; it summoned him by the strongest motives 
to diligence in the improvement of time and of advantages for in- 
tellectual culture; it purified his mental vision from the corruptions 
of prejudice and the bias of unholy inclinations and passions ; and 
it gave him a peace of mind which left his powers undiverted and 
unoppressed by the common anxieties of mankind. In this view 
of his attainments, who may not find cause of humiliation? Few 
have the natural endowments of Edwards; few can reach the 
same qualifications for usefulness; and for what we have not re- 
ceived, we are not answerable. But who that has spent half the 
number of Edwards’ years, had he possessed the same elevation, 
steadfastness, and purity of moral aim, would not have made at- 
tainments, compared with which, all that he has actually made are 
few and feeble? 
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Arr. 11.—Review or Hawes’ Trrsute tro THe Memory or 
THE Pi_erias. 


A Tribute to the Memory of the Pilgrims, and a vindication of the congre- 
gutional churches of New-England. By Jout. Hawes, pastor of the 
first church in Hartfurd. Hartford: Cuoke and Co. 1830. 


Tue old puritans are “a sect every where spoken against,”’ and 
yet every where regarded with deference. The influence which 
they have exerted in giving character to the world, is necessarily 
admitted by all who know or regard historical truth. There 
has been no class of men since the days of the apostles, whose 
principles and institutions contained so much right and so little 
wrong, or were calculated to do so much good and so little hurt. 
Yet they have always lain under obloquy. It bas been the fashion 
to revile them. Even those who have most fully admitted the 
good they achieved for their posterity and for mankind, have still 
felt obliged to reproach, or at liberty to misunderstand their prin- 
ciples. But after all, it is to their principles we are to look for the 
source of their actions, because they were, in an eminent degree, 
men of principle. So deep rooted and universal is the enmity to 
the puritans, that there is not a leading author in the whole circle 
of English literature, whose subjects led to speak of them at all, 
who has not abused them. Even to this day, if one of their de- 
scendants sets himself to inquire, in the most dispassionate manner, 
what were the principles which made his forefathers such men, it 
is sure to call forth a new volley of obloquy and ridicule. As 
claiming descent from the puritans, (higher honor than the blood 
of royalty,) we think it our duty to venerate their character and to 
vindicate them, a3 far as truth will go, from the opprobrium with 
which it suits the enemies of their principles to load their memory. 
Meaning to embrace all fit opportunities of doing this, we express 
our thanks to the respected author of the work before us, for the 
ability and zeal with which he has paid his willing ‘ Tribute to the 
Memory of the Pilgrims.” Such a tribute is becoming from the 
successor of ‘Thomas Hooker ; and is given with beautiful consis- 
tency by one who has in his doctrine and his character so much 
of genuine puritanism. 

The ‘ Tribute” consists of six lectures, which the author tells 
us “‘were delivered on successive sabbath evenings during the 
months of March and April, 1830.” Lecture I. is on the Con- 
stitution and Order of the Primitive Churches—II. Origin, Princi- 
ples, and Influence of the congregational churches of New-Eng- 
land—IIf. Deductions from the foregoing Lectures, shewing the 
striking resemblance of these churches to the primitive churches, 
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their adaptedness to all the exigences of the church, even up to the 
millennium, and their entire harmony with the genius of our civil 
institutions—IV. Character and Vindication of the Pilgrims—V. 
Causes and Extent of Declension in the congregational churches 
of New-England—VI. Means of Recovery and Defense. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that these topics have been treated 
by one who sincerely believes, and cordially loves the principles, 
character and institutions of our pilgrim fathers, and that they have 
been handled with ability and in the spirit of christian candor. ‘The 
author loves truth, and seeks it diligently, judges with discrimina- 
tion, and presents the results of all his studies in a style of great 
simplicity and perspicuity. Every father of a family in New-Eng- 
land, wha wishes to bring up his children to reverence the memory 
of their ancestors, should make them acquainted with this book. 
As a specimen, and for the sake of refreshing the memory of our 
readers respecting the early history of the puritans, we copy from the 
beginning of the second lecture the following brief historical sketch. 


Tue object of the present Lecture is to trace the origin, exhibit the 
principles, and illustrate the influence, of the Congiegational Churches of 
New England. 

These churches, then, are not to be regarded as novel institutions, 
known only in modern times. They are rather the revival of the churches 
that were planted in the earliest and best days of christianity. The 
immediate agents of this revival were a society of christians in the north of 
England, whoin 1602, separated from the established church, and ‘ entered 
into a covenant to study the scriptures, as the only rule of religion, rejec- 
ting all human inventions, and walking in all the ways of the Lord, made 
known or to be made known to them, according to the best of their en- 
deavors, whatever it might cost them.’ 

This holy purpose was formed in troublous times; and the execution of 
it cost the venerated founders of these churches incredible hardship and 
suffering. Popery had indeed received its death blow in England, in the 
reign of Henry the eighth. But its corrupt and persecuting principles 
were so inwrought into the very texture of society, and so combined with 
all the civil and religious institutions of the country, that for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half, they maintained a fierce and bloody conflict with the rights 
of conscience and the dearest hopes of man. During the reign of Ed- 
ward the sixth, the reformation made rapid advanucs. But by a myste- 
rious providence, that wise and pious prince died at the early age of six- 
teen; and by his untimely death, all the noble designs of reformation, 
which he is said to have formed, were at once blasted. Mary succeeded, 
—who wasa bigoted papist, and of course,a bitter enemy of reform. 
Popery was immediately restored in all its abominations, and the reformers, 
who about this time received the name of puritans, were persecuted with 
relentless cruelty. At the accession of Elizabeth, in 1558, the fires of 
Sinithfield were quenched, and the power of Rome restrained. But the re- 
formation during her reign, instead of advancing, went back. Though pro- 
fessedly a protestant, she was in heart more than half a papist. ‘Toleration 
was a virtue unknown to her thoughts, and abhorrent to her feelings ; and 
though she restored the reformed liturgy of Edward, it was not without ma- 
hing many alterations in it for the worse, and ectablishing, anew, many of 
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the absurd and unscriptural ceremonies of popery. Nor can any thing better 
be said of James, and the two Charles’s who succeeded Elizabeth. During 
their successive reigns, conformity to the established church in all its frites 
and forms, was pressed with the greatest rigor, and non-compliance punished 
with extreme severity. All those ministers who wished for u thorough re- 
formation in the church, and sought to have its doctrines and ceremonies 
strictly conformed to the scriptures, were treated with the greatest indig- 
nity and oppression. They were driven from their pulpits, deprived of 
their livings, thrown into prison, and subjected to penalties due only to the 
vilest of criminals. In this manner, during the reign of Elizabeth, a fourth 
part of the ministers were suspended as puritans, among whom were the 
best preachers in the kingdom, at a time when not more than one minister 
in six could compose a sermon. And in the second year of Charles the 
second, two thousand more were compelled to resign their livings, because 
they could not swear their unfeigned assent and consent to every thing 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer. The great Locke, styles 
these two thousand ejected ministers, learned, pious, orthodox divines ; 
and when it is recollected that among them were such men as CaLamy, 
Bares, Owen, Baxter, and Hower, we may well believe, what is said of 
them by a historian of those times, that their equals have not been seen in 
any ageornation. pp. 41-44. 


We have long felt that those descendants of the puritans, who 
still cleave to the religious institutions of their fathers, were culpa- 
bly negligent in regard to those institutions. We know that their 
principles of church government are but little studied, and that ve- 
ry few, even of our ministers, have ever made themselves familiar 
with the reasons in favor of the congregational system. They have 
rather fallen in with it because they found it, and knew it was es- 
tablished by wise and good men, and saw that it operated well, 
and did not see any good and sufficient reason for altering it. 
Indeed it is believed that within less than twenty years, some 
of those who stood high in the estimation of our churches, and 
who had much influence in forming the opinions of our young 
ministers, were in favor of what they thought a more efficient 
mode of church government. We think this feeling has now 
chiefly passed away, and that the great body of our ministers, 
and all our theological teachers, are decidedly in favor of our 
‘old paths.” But still the subject is not studied as its importance 
requires—it is not studied as our fathers studied it. 

Three facts prove the scantiness of the attention which is given 
to the reasons of congregationalism—that so little is published on 
the subject, that the books which are published are so little read, 
and that in our theological seminaries, so little interest is taken, 
both by teachers and pupils, in that part of the course which re- 
spects this particular subject. The only work which we now 
think of, as having been published in the last twenty years, is the 
volume before us, and another a few years ago, called ‘ Ratio Dis- 
cipline,” by Professor Upham of Bowdoin cellege. We have, 
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therefore, thought it our duty to embrace the present opportunity, 
to exhibit a brief view of what congregationalism is, and the 
reasons for it. In doing this, we do not mean to disparage any 
other mode, nor to give any ground of offense to those who differ 
from us. But we shall take it upon ourselves to use great plain- 
ness of speech. We ought not to be ashamed to maintain the in- 
stitutions of our fathers. Neither the bible, nor experience 
requires us to participate in the feelings of those, who find food 
only for their mirth in the proceedings of the men that first planted 
New-England. ‘To us it is very plain that the right way of main- 
taining discipline, and of regulating the various practical affairs 
of the churches, is of the first consequence to the purity, union, 
and enlargement of Christ’s kingdom on earth. Some of our 
brethren, in their abundant deference to those who differ from us, 
have carried the idea that congregationalists do not much value 
their principles. And the easiness with which so many church 
members and ministers desert them, is a proof that the mind of 
God on the subject, as our fathers found and taught it, has not been 
very faithfully inculeated among their posterity. The men who 
colonized this northern wilderness, took a different view of the mat- 
ter. They laid out their strength on the subject of church govern- 
ment. ‘Their best ministers employed their most diligent labors, 
continually, for many years, in seeking and exhibiting the light 
which the word of God throws on this subject. It is sufficient to 
refer to the labors of John Cotton, first minister of Boston, of Nor- 
ton and Shepard, of Increase Mather, of John Owen in England, 
and of Thomas Hooker, first minister of Hartford. Cotton’s 
‘*¢ Power of the Keys,” was the first book on that subject written in 
America. Owen sat down to confute it, and was so convinced by 
it, that he became a zealous congregationalist all his days. _Hook~ 
er wrote his ‘* Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline,” and 
sent it to England for publication in 1646, but the copy was lost, 
with the ship which bore it, and many valuable lives. He was 
immediately urged to re-write it, which he did. But before it had 
received the finishing stroke, he was called to his rest. He was a 
man of eminent gifts, was one of the most powerful preachers in 
New-England, and stil] more remarkable for his prayers, a man 
of great learning and skill, having distinguished himself at Eman- 
uel College, Cambridge, Eng. His sermons were searching 
and experimental. He was rich in charities, and his family ex- 
hibited the power of godliness. For many years before his death, 
he had been in the habitual enjoyment of a comfortable assurance 
of God’s favor, and when dying, said, “I am going to receive mer- 
cy ;” then closing his own eyes, he expired with a smile on his 
countenance. 
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This is a specimen of the ministers under whose instructions the 
pilgrims formed their character. ‘These men regarded the ques- 
tion of church government as one of the chief things that require 
christian investigation in the latter days. ‘They felt a conviction, 
that they were laying foundations for the final glory of the church, 
and that it was an important time to inquire for truth. Says Hook- 
er in his preface, “truth seemeth to be in travell, having fulfilled 
her appointed months, and the instant opportunity of her deliver- 
ance drawing onapace.” They had large expectations concerning 
the progress of the church in the knowledge of divine things; and 
church order was one of the main subjects on which they expected 
and desired additional light. 

Hooker has doubtless expressed a common sentiment among 
them, where he says, 

“These two things seem to be great reserves of inquiry for this last 
age of the world. 

“1, Wherein the spirituall will of Christ’s kingdome consists, the manner 
how it is revealed and dispensed to the souls of his servants inwardly. 

“2, The order and manner how the government of his kingdome is 
managed outwardly in his churches. 

“ Upon these two hinges the tedious agitations that are stirring in the 
earth turn—to set forwards the shakingss of heaven and earth, which are to 
be seen even at this day.” 

The successors of these men have pursued the first of these in- 
quiries, concerning the operations of divine grace in regeneration 
and sanctification, with diligence and with much success. ‘The 
other has been of late too much neglected. 

As another evidence of the interest which our fathers felt in the 
subject, we quote from Increase Mather, President of Harvard col- 
lege, a man of eminent piety and learning, and a very discerning 
mind. 

“T profess, I look upon the discovery and settlement of the congrega- 
tional way as the boon, the gratuity, the largess of divine bounty, which 
the Lord graciously bestowed on his people, that followed him into this 
wilderness. Here good people that came over, shewed more love, zeal, 
and affectionate desire of communion with God in pure worship and ordi- 
nances, and did more in order to it,than others; and the Lord did more for 


them than for any people in the world, in shewing them the pattern of 


his house, and the true scriptural way of church government aud admin- 
jstrations.” 

Such men, so qualified, did not take up a question which they 
deemed so important, and decide it without inquiry or argument. 
They had also many peculiar advantages for deciding it right. 
They were not acting under any control as to church government. 
Indeed they met this question more free from civil entanglements, 
than any other modern churches. The whole power of civil 
affairs was in the hands of members of the church. "heir communi- 
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ty was in fact, what no other has been, a christian commonwealth. 
‘'his made them differ from all the reformed churches of Europe, ev- 
ry one of which regulated its policy under more or less influence from 
government. ‘They had no human founder. There was no one 
man, living or dead, whose opinion was authority with them, as 
that of Calvin was to the presbyterians, and that of Wesley to the 
methodists. ‘They had every interest in favor of deciding right, 
for they cast themselves wholly upon God’s protection, having no 
human hope whatever when they left their country. Of course 
they could only expect the divine blessing upon their enterprise, 
by so forming their institutions as to please God. ‘They acted un- 
der the distinct perception that they were called to serve God spe- 
cifically in this way, by establishing such church order as, on the 
fullest inquiry, should appear most agreeable to his will. ‘They 
were also called to suffer the loss of all things, on the very account 
of their mode of procedure in church affairs. No other churches 
have ever been so specifically called to act and sufler on this very 
point, and had therefore so much reason to expect a special divine 
guidance in regard to it. 

‘The clergy also came well prepared to their investigations. The 
body of them were men of learning, and their minds were strength- 
ened by the times in which they lived. ‘They could not have 
been brought to the adoption of the congregational plan by the love 
of power, for it is the very essence of congregationalism that it 
throws all power into the hands of the people, and decides all 
church questions by the vote of the majority. They could not 
have been driven to it reluctantly by the spirit of liberty among 
the people, for there never were ministers who enjoyed more of 
the confidence and respect of their congregations. They em- 
bodied a large share of the learning in the community. They 
were the devoted friends of civil liberty. Many of them were pos- 
sessed of considerable estates, which they freely expended for the 
common good. ‘The magistrates and people were in the constant 
practice of consulting the ministers in regard to all important 
measures. All this shows that congregationalism did not arise out 
of any popular jealousy, guarding against clerical usurpation. 

Congregationalism, therefore, was established by the deliberate, 
unbiased, “intelligent, solemn and prayerful judgment of a large 
number of sober and pious men, who set themselves to the inqui- 
ry under the weightiest responsibilities, and risked every thing 
upon its being according to the will of God. As such, it has a 
claim to a respectful hearing. We submit it to the candid judg- 
ment of our readers, whether they can mention any body of chris- 
tians since the days of the apostles, who have se tiled their church 
order under circumstances so favorable to the prevalence of sim- 
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ple truth, and the mere authority of the word of God; and whether 
there is any church organization, which, from the known circum- 
stances in which it originated, could seem so likely to have been 
adopted under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

What is congregationalism ? 

1. The first leading principle of congregationalism respects the 
original formation of a church. _ It is held that, when it is for edi- 
fication, professing christians have a natural right to covenant toge- 
ther for enjoying and maintaining gospel institutions ; and that by 
so covenanting, they become a church. Such a church has the 
power to do all church acts, admit new members, exclude the un- 
worthy, choose their own officers, and remove them for just 
cause. So far as they give evidence of walking in the faith and 
order of the gospel, they have a claim to be recognized and 
treated as a church of Christ, by all others. A church is simply 
an association of christians, for enjoying the ordinances of Christ; 
and being organized, they are charged by him with the execution 
of his laws in discipline, ete. ‘The right to form a church, does 
not descend from any superior kind of church, or from any ima- 
ginary organized body, called the church universal. ‘The church 
universal consists of the whole body of true believers, of every 
name. But it has not, and never was intended to have, a visible 
organization on earth. Consequently, it never was capable of put- 
ting forth any corporate acts; nor can any man or body of men, 
rightfully claim to represent the church universal. 

It is the act of covenanting together, that unites persons in- 
to achurch. The church is a corporation before it has officers, 
otherwise it could never put forth the corporate act of choosing 
officers. For, as our Hooker says, ‘‘ The setting of the candle in 
the candlestick, presupposeth the candlestick.” 

2. All church power, i. e. the power which Jesus Christ has de- 
legated for administering his laws, residesin the church itself. Of 
course, all church questions are to be determined by the church, 
or the voice of the majority, independent of any control or prohi- 
bition, either of church officers or councils. This is a point for 
which our fathers, both ministers and others, earnestly contended, 
against both presbyterians and prelatists. It is the great point now 
in debate concerning civil affairs, whether the power of government 
is conferred by the people on the officers of state, or whether pri- 
vilege is conceded to the people by their rulers. Most denomi- 
nations of christians hold, that church power originally belongs to 
an imaginary body, called the church universal, or to the superior 
officers of the church, and is thence dispensed to others ; so that 
particular congregations or churches are formed under them, and 
receive all power to act from this superior authority. 
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3. That all church questions are to be determined by the church 
itself, by the voice or vote of the brotherhood. According to our 
fathers, the power of church officers is to preside. and to execute. 
But for any of them, whether called prelates, or preachers, or el- 
ders, to claim the prerogative of acting for the church as a matter 
of right, is usurpation. And for the brotherhood to give it up to 
their rulers, as a matter of convenience, or to save themselves the la- 
bor and responsibility of self-government, is a desertion of duty. Our 
fathers held that the Lord Jesus Christ has laid upon the churches the 
duty of watching over their own members, of administering discipline, 
and of choosing and removing their officers, as an important exer- 
cise of christian graces, and a necessary means of sanctification. 

4. ‘That individual churches have no superior but the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. They are constituted under his laws, and subject to 
no other authoritative control than his. Every church is complete 
in itself, and has all the authority which can reside in any corporate 
body of believers; and is therefore competent to perform all 
church acts, without warrant from any superior church power, and 
without appeal to any superior church judicatory. ‘The whole au- 
thority residing in the church, and being placed there by Jesus Christ, 
it follows of course, that no other earthly tribunal is competent to 
reverse the determination of the church. And any authoritative 
acts of a bishop, or presbytery, or council, purporting to control or 
reverse the acts of a church, are acts of usurpation, and merely 
void. 

The lJargeness of a church gives it no additional authority ; it is 
still a church, and nothing more, whether it embraces the occu- 
pants of ‘*an upper chamber,” or the professed believers of a city, 
a province, or an empire. The only churches which our Lord has 
appointed or recognized, as organized corporations possessing 
church power, are all on an equality. : 

Congregationalism rejects the idea of a presbyterial or provin- 
cial church, constituted by the union of several distinct churches, 
and exercising a control over its members. It is manifest, that 
when the rulers of a church are delegated to act in presbytery or 
classis, they exercise a jurisdiction over other churches, and over 
the individual members of other churches, which they could not 
by virtue merely of their office in their own church. But a new 
jurisdiction implies a new office, that of commissioners. And as 
the power of commissioners extends to the reversing of any act 
of the rulers of the particular church, it is a higher office. But 
there is lawfully no office in the church, but such as Christ ap- 
points ; and no rightful jurisdiction but such as he bestows. : 

According to the principles of congregationalism, all councils, 
consociations, presbyteries, classes, conferences, synods, or what- 
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ever else they may be called, composed of delegates from many 
churches, whether they ave officers or private brethren, have only 
advisory power. Heoker lays this down in the following unquali- 
fied terms. 

The truth is, a particular congregation is the highest tribunal, unto 
which the party may appeal in the third place: If private counsell, or the 
witness of two have seemed to proceed too much shareply, and with too 
much rigor against him, before the tribunal of the church the cause may 
easily be scanned, and sentence executed according to Christ. If difh- 
culties arise in the proceeding, the counsell of other churches should be 
sought to clear the truth; but the power of censure rests still in the con- 
gregation, where Christ placed it. Survey, Part iv. p. 19. 


That is, in cases of discipline, whatever aid may be sought 
from other churches, the power of censure still remains in the par- 
ticular church. And whatever the ecclesiastical council may de- 
termine, their acts have no force until adopted by the church. And 
of course, the church may adopt them, or not, according to their 
own judgment. ‘This is grounded on Matt. xviii. 17.‘ And if he 
shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he will 
not hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican.” 

Congregationalists think thisa divine warrant for making the voice 
of the church decisive in all cases. ‘They regard all re-hearings 
before councils, as only aids to the church to come to a proper de- 
termination. And all appeals, properly so called, carrying the final 
act away from the church to some other body, are but human de- 
vices, to improve the institutions of Christ. 

So far as the reason of the thing is concerned, they approve of 
the scripture plan. They think it more likely that cases will be de- 
cided right by a man’s own neighbors, than by strangers; that the 
advice of other churches is the best safeguard against error ; that if 
we carry a question ever so far by appeals, the farther we carry it, 
the less practicable it is to make the tribunal acquainted with the 
merits of the case; that in the end it must be decided by imperfect 
men; that the supreme tribunal, whutever it be, is liable to er- 
ror, and its errors cannot be corrected this side the judgment seat, 
while the evil consequences of the error to an individual or a 
church, are more easily remedied, if the decision of the church is 
final. They think that, so far as experience and observation go 
to prove any thing, the character and privileges of a church mem- 
ber, are as safe here as under any other government, and as likely 
to receive the protecting care of his Master, if he lives as he ought. 
And moreover, they cannot close their eyes to the grievous wrong, of 
compelling a whole church to walk in fellowship with a man, whom 
they conscientiously believe to have been convicted, on sufficient 
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evidence, of crimes which render him unworthy of the commun- 
ion of saints. But what settles the question in their view, is, that the 
power of the church itself, to choose its officers and exercise disci- 
pline, is a delegated power, derived from the authority of Christ, 
and consequently they have no right to delegate their powers, and 
transfer their responsibilities, to others. 

5. That separate churches stand in such a relation to each‘other, 
as obligates them to a certain mutual recognition and care, which 
is called communion of churches. ‘The greatest difficulty which is 
found, in conveying to those who are accustomed to other modes 
of church government, a clear understanding of congregational 
principles, respects the relation or connection of separate churches. 
Most of the objections which we have heard against the institutions 
of our fathers, have gone upon the idea that they held the churches 
to be independent of each other, as if each church were a world 
by itself. Nothing can be farther from the truth. The congrega- 
tional churches never were independents. As proof, we give 
two extracts, one from Thomas Hooker, the father of congregation- 
alism in Connecticut, the other from the Synod of Cambridge, which 
was held A. D. 1648, and composed of * the Elders and Messen- 
gers,” or pastors and delegates, of all the New-England churches, 
including Mr. Cotton of Boston, and the greater part of the minis- 
ters that first came to America. 


She, (the church,) is so far subject to the consociation of clurches, that 
she is bound, in case of doubt and difficulty, to crave their counsel, and if 
it be according to God, to follow it: and if she shall err from the rule, and 
continue obstinate therein, they have authority to renounce the right 
hand of fellowship with her. 

In the second sense, the church may be said to be independent, namely, 
sufficient to attain her end; and therefore hath complete power, being 
rightly constituted, to exercise all the ordinances of God.” 

Survey, part Il. page 80. 

Although churches be distinct, and therefore may not be confounded 
one with another, and equal, and therefore have no dominion one over 
another; yet all churches ought to preserve church communion one 
with another, because they are all united unto Christ, not only as a 
inystical, but as a political head, whence is derived a commuuion suitable 
thereto. Rev. i. 4; Cant. vill. 8; Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Acts 
xv. 23; Rev. ii. 1.--Cambridge Platform, chap. xv. p. 54. 

The obligation of churches to perform the various acts of fel- 
lowship, arises from their relation to each other and to their com- 
mon Lord. It does not arise from any express agreement to be 
in fellowship ; nor does it depend on their more or less complete 
coincidence in doctrine and practice, but on the simple fact that 
they are churches of Christ. As such, they have a common in- 
terest, are pursuing a common object, possess a common charac- 
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ter, serve a common Lord, and live in a common hope ; and their 
relations are such, that each is deeply interested in the welfare of 
the other. If one suffers by declension, error, iniquity, or perse- 
cution, all suffer, for the cause suffers. This communion of church- 
es therefore, is not at all confined to churches that are congrega- 
tional in form, or calvinistic in doctrine. It is due to all who af- 
ford evidence that Jesus Christ owns them as fis churches. It is 
actually exercised to all, whose ministers we allow to preach, 
whose members we admit to the Lord’s table with us, or to whom 
we extend any act of christian recognition or intercourse. 

The Cambridge Platform specifies the following, as the princi- 
pal ways in which church communion is exercised. 1. ‘ By way 
of mutual care,” in taking thought for one another’s welfare, pray- 
ing for one another, etc. 2. “ By way of consultation ;” as the 
church at Antioch consulted with the apostles and elders of the 
<hurch at Jerusalem, when they were in difficulty about the ques- 
tion of circumcision. 3. “ By way of admonition ;’ when a 
church lies under any public scandal, for heresy or immorality, 
and does not take measures for itsremoval. 4. * By way of par- 
ticipation.”” This is when members of other churches are admit- 
ted to the Lord’s table, or their children are baptized, or the min- 
ister of cne church preaches and administers ordinances to anoth- 
er. 5. “ By way of recommendation.” If the member of one 
church bas occasion to reside in another, he is furnished with let- 
ters recommending him to fellowship, or is dismissed and recom- 
mended to membership. 6. “ By way of relief;” as the church- 
es of Galatia contributed for the relief of the church at Jerusalem, 

It follows then, that all christian churches are bound to exercise 
mutual care and sympathy, and aid, doing one another good to the 
extent of their power; and that they have a right to advise and ad- 
monish each other. When a church, by its conduct, ceases to 
exhibit credible evidence that it is a christian church, it is proper 
that other churches should cease to hold communion with it, as 
such. From this fellowship of churches, there results as 
much mutual power, restraint, and influence, as is consistent 
with their freedom and distinctness and enough to answer all the 
purposes to be answered by church organization and discipline. 
Churches have a relation and influence and responsibility, like that 
which would be created, if a number of christians should be thrown 
together in a heathen country, and should there be desirous of do- 
ing what they could to promote the gospel aroundthem. We may 
take the case of christian missionaries, of different sects, at Malta, 
as an instance. Each would feel tenderly alive to the spiritual 
welfare and purity of all the rest, and would be under obligations 
to sacrifice every thing but the law of God, and a good conscience, 
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for the sake of mutual fellowship and brotherhood. ‘They would 
also exert a powerful influence over each other. No one would 
feel warranted to take any important step, affecting their common 
object, without consulting his brethren; nor would any one 
feel at liberty to act contrary to their deliberate judgment and ad- 
vice, unless he had very weighty reasons for so doing. In any 
case of embarrassment or doubt or difficulty, even about the man- 
agement of his own private affairs, each would still feel that it was 
his privilege and duty to avail himself of their counsel and aid. 
Sometimes he might apply to an individual, and sometimes, in 
more weighty affairs, to a select council of several. If they found 
him pursuing a course which was likely to be injurious, they would 
kindly advise him. If he was doing wrong, so as to bring a re- 
proach upon religion, or weaken their hands, or embarrass their 
efforts in the good cause, thev would admonish him of it; and if 
occasion required, they might go in a body, in order to give greater 
weight to their remonstrances. If they found him perverse, or 
blinded with passion, so that they could not act with him, nor re- 
cognize him as a christian brother, they would fee] it necessary to 
withdraw from him, until he should come to himself again. All 
this while, there could be no act of authority, no assumption of 
power by one over the rest, or by the community over the individuals, 
no means used, but those of advice and persuasion, no influence 
but “light and love.” 

Persons so situated would also very naturally fall into certain 
modes and habits of intercourse and business, for mutual con- 
venience, and the furtherance of their common end. And these 
modes, whether established by express agreement, or only by 
usage, would have a sort of binding force, so that no individual 
would feel at liberty to depart from them, unless they were about to 
lead him into that which was wrong, or for some other very power- 
ful reason. And yet they would not be laws, because each indi- 
vidual would still feel at liberty to break them, rather than break 
the laws of Jesus Christ. ‘They would be merely conventional 
articles, subordinate to the laws of Christ, and subordinate to their 
great and common end. Each would thus preserve his own in- 
dividuality, and be answerable to his own Master, and stand or fall 
by his ownacts. He could never plead the acts, or requirements, 
or usages of the rest, as a justification of himself. ‘The Cambridge 
Platform has this very illustration of the power of churches towards 
each other. 


Pau) had no authority over Peter, yet when he saw Peter not walking 
with a right foot, he publicly rebuked him before the church. ‘Though 
churches have no more authority one over another, than one apostle has 
over another, yet as one apostle might admonish another, so may one 
church admonish another, and yet without usurpation. p. 55. 


Vor. Il. 47 
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In times of declension, when churches often act from: passion or 
interest, and when errors creep in, it is very natural that good men 
should wish for some arm of power, to remove the evils. But the 
mischief is, that this power is just as likely to be placed where it 
will feel the effects of the declension. ‘The majority of ministers, 
and the great body of the churches in New- England, have ever resis- 
ted the accumulation of church power in few hands, and have 
retained the final prerogative of the churches in all cases, so that 
now, by common consent, the acts of councils are regarded, as they 
were by Cotton, and Mather, and Hooker, as advisory only. ‘The 
only exception that can be alleged, is that of the Connecticut con- 
sociations. But we have many reasons for believing that this is only 
an apparent exception ; and that the council which formed, and the 
churches which adopted the Saybrook Platform, never intended to 
confer upon consociations any powers inconsistent with the ori- 
ginal principles of congregationalism. 

The early fathers of New-England were favorable to consociation. 
They used the term to denote that a number of churches convenient- 
ly situated, come to an explicit agreement of church communion, and 
settle the mode of carrying it into effect. Even the most strenuous 
advocates for the freedom of the churches from all power of coun- 
cils, but that of advice, were desirous of consociation. Hooker, 
who was the champion for the rights of the brotherhood and of the 
churches, as Dr, ‘Trumbull informs us, “ was a great friend to the 
meeting and consociation of ministers and churches, as a grand mean 
of promoting purity, union, and brotherly affection, among the minis- 
tersand churches.” During his life, the ministers in the vicinity of 
Hartford had frequent meetings at his house. About a week be- 
fore his death,* he observed with great earnestness, ‘ we must agree 
upon constant meetings of ministers, and settle the consociation of 
churches, or else we are undone.’ ‘Trumbull, Hist. Con. 1. 479. 

In the year 1662, a synod or convention “ of the elders and 
other members of the churches, assembled at Boston,” to consult 
for the peace and welfare of the churches. One of the questions 
which came before them, was, “ whether, according to the word of 
God, there ought to be a consociation of churches, and what should 
be the manner of it?” 

In their reply, among other things we have the following, which 
will show what was then understood by consociation. After speak- 
ing of the appropriate acts of church communion, they say, 

Consociation of churches, is their mutual and solemn agreement to ex- 
ercise Communion in such acts as aforesaid, amongst themselves, with 
special reference to those churches, which by providence are planted in a 








*In 1647, the year preceding the Cambridge Synod, 
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convenient vicinity, though with liberty reserved without offense, to make 
use of others, as the nature of the case, or the advantage of opportunity 
may lead thereunto. The churches of Christ in this country, having so 
good opportunity for it, it is mect to be commended to them as their duty 
thus to consociate. For communion of churches being commanded, and 
consociation but an agreement to practise it, this must needs be a duty 
also. There hath constantly been in these churches a profession of com- 
munion, in giving the right hand of fellowship at the gathering of church- 
es, and ordination of elders; which implicth consociation, and obligeth 
thereto. Consociation of churches is not to hinder the exercise of this 
full power, (i. e. of each church to administer all the ordinances of Jesus 
Christ,) but by counsel from the word of God to direct and strengthen the 
same upon all just occasions. 


Nothing however was done at the time. In 1706, at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Convention of ministers, a plan for 
consociations was again introduced, but was opposed by several 
able pastors, particularly Mr. Wise of Ipswich, in a publication en- 
titled, “The church’s quarrel espoused,” and the scheme failed 
again. 

Two years after, the churches of Connecticut were called 
upon by the legislature to meet by their pastors and delegates, at 
the county towns, and*choose delegates to meet at Saybrook, and 
agree upon those methods and rules of discipline, which they should 
judge conformable to the word of God. ‘The reason of this call 
is stated by the assembly to be, “the defects of the discipline of 
the churches of this government, arising from the want of a more 
explicit asserting of the rules given for that end in the holy scrip- 
tures.” 

At this convention there were present twelve ministers and four 
delegates. ‘The result of their labors laid the foundation of the 
ecclesiastical system generally adopted by the churches of Con- 
necticut. ‘Their second article provides, “ ‘That the churches 
which are neighboring to each other, shall consociate, for mutual 
affording to each other such assistance as may be requisite, in all 
occasions ecclesiastical ;”’ and that the pastors and churches in each 
county shall be one consociation. ‘They then establish the details 
of proceeding. In article fifth, they declare, * that when any case 
is orderly brought before any council of the churches, it shal] there 
be heard and determined, which, (unless orderly removed from 
thence,) shall be a final issue ; and all parties therein concerned, 
shall sit down and be determined thereby.” This constitution 
was approved at the next session of the legislature, and churches 
practising upon it, were declared to be “ owned and acknowledged 
established by law,” yet so as not to hinder churches that dissent 
from it, from exercising worship and discipline in their own way. 
Such is the origin of the Saybrook platform. 

The legislature doubtless intended, by ratifying the Saybrook 
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articles, to give them a binding authority upon all the churches, 
or at least, to give to the churches that should adopt the platform, 
some peculiar legal advantages as “ established churches,” But 
the exceptions in the act destroyed its operation, so that those 
churches which became consociated, and those which declined, 
continued to enjoy all their equal legal rights and privileges. 

When the plan came before the churches, it produced a 
great agitation. Many of the churches apprehended that the 
platform conferred powers upon consociations, which infringed 
upon the final jurisdiction of the churches ; and would not con- 
sent to its adoption, until they were satisfied that such was not its 
intended effect. The consociation of Fairfield county, in accept- 
ing the platform, passed a vote, declarative of their understanding 
that the rights of the churches were not impaired. 

In New-Haven county, it is said, several of the churches gave 
their delegates instructions to secure their constitutional rights. 
Mr. Pierpont, of New-Haven, who had drawn up the platform, 
explained its articles to their satisfaction, and it was adopted.* 
Nearly a quarter of the churches, as we are informed by President 
Stles, in his convention sermon, never adopted the platform at all, 

It has been generally understood of late years, that the Saybrook 
platform has taken away from the churches the right of final de- 
cision in church proceedings, and has vested in consociations 3 
med of deciding questions authoritatively over the churches. 

rom the best examination we have been able to make, we are 
strongly inclined to doubt whether such was the original intention, 
either of the convention, or of the churches. ‘The question respect- 
ing the power of councils, had always been agitated among the min- 
isters ; but the great body of them, the synods of Cambridge i in 
1648, and of Boston 1662, and the churches generally, had deci- 
ded that councils had advisory powers only. The people were 
strongly attached to this principle. The term consociation was 
well understood, and habitually used to denote an express agree- 
ment for church communion and aid, upon congregational princi- 
ples. This appears from the writings of those days, and from the 
reply above quoted, of the synod of ‘Boston. The Saybrook Plat- 
form then provides for consociations, without defining them at all; 
and thus authorizes the inference, that they intended to establish 
consociations as every body would naturally understand them, with 
no greater powers than other councils. The fact, that all their 
language was thus explained to the New-Haven consociation, by 
the man who wrote it, Mr. Pierpont, confirms this presumption, 
It is certain, that the churches never would have accepted the plat- 





+ 'Todd’s Narrative of the Wallingford cate. p. 34, 
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form, if they had not so understoodii. It is true, the platform says, 
that the consociation shall ‘finally issue” cases that come before 
them, and that the parties shall sit down determined thereby. 
This language, in its obvious import, would imply that the decisions 
of consociations were to be decisive, without going back to the 
church for ratification. But if we look at the history of the case, 
we shall find that the evil to be remedied by consociations, was not 
the disposition of churches to throw off the proper authority of coun- 
cils, but it was the calling of council against council. See Trum- 
bull, Hist. Conn. Vol. 1. p. 480. If this is so, then all the plat- 
form intended by “ final issue,” was, that this should be the final 
council. ‘That it was not intended to give juridical power, appears 
farther from the explanations, with which the New-Haven conso- 
ciation accompained their act of acceptance. The sixth article of 
the platform provides, that if a church obstinately refuse conformity 
to the determination of the council, they shall be reported guilty of 
scandalous contempt, and sentence of non-communion shall be de- 
clared. ‘* And the churches are to approve the sentence, by with- 
drawing from the communion” of the offending church. This is 
explained to mean, that the churches are to be informed of the 
council’s judgment, and if they approve the sentence, non-com- 
munion is to be declared. But without the approbation of the 
churches, there can be no non-communion. So in regard to the 
fifth article, where the platform requires the consociation, after 
a “final issue, to see their determination duly executed,” it is ex- 
plained to mean, that the council should, as a body, or by comunittee, 
‘observe whether the counsel of God, sought in this way, may be 
complied with or refused ;” i.e. they are to ascertain whether the 
church executes it or not. This would seem to imply as the un- 
derstanding of thase who made the platform, that all acts of con- 
sociation would be referred back to the church for ratification, as a 
matter of course. It was a matter of admitted right, or common 
law, that the final act, in all cases, belonged to the church. And the 
convention did not deem it necessary to enact that provision, be-~ 
cause every body would so understand it. ‘They were to have a 
standing council, instead of one selected for each occasion; and 
were to end the matter with one council, except in some cases 
of extraordinary difficulty. We cannot doubt that this was the 
sense in which the churches received the platform. 

There were doubtless individuals among the ministers, and more 
among the leading politicians of that day, who contemplated a great- 
er degree of power in consociations, as an instrument for repressing, 
with the strong arm of ecclesiastical authority, those dissensions 
which the declining state of religion let in upon the churches, and 
which the civi] government had tried in vain to control. And this 
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idea was industriously kept up, until it became extensively preva- 
lent. Afterwards, when the agitations arose about Whitfield and 
revival measures, the experiment was made of the powers of this 
machinery. ‘Those who were opposed to the revival, attempted to 
employ the power of consociation, in controlling or removing those 
ministers who favored the work. Afterwards, in the famous Wal- 
lingford controversy, the powers of the consociation were tested, 
for keeping out heresy. The disastrous results of both those cases, 
showed that consociation is impotent to every thing but mischief, 
when not sustained by the judgment and conscience of the church- 
es. And the effect has been, that consociations have since avoided 
measures that have the appearance of authority, and have relied on 
the milder means of persuasion, argument, and prayer, to secure 
their object, viz. the purity and harmony of the churches. 

If any further evidence were needed, to prove that the Saybrook 
convention did not intend to renounce the principles of the puritans, 
and introduce a new order into the churches, or form anew de- 
nomination, it may be found in the harmony and union which has 
generally subsisted between the consociated churches and those 
which declined it. ‘They have never treated each other at all like 
different denominations. Their practical administration of church 
affairs has been the same. Churches have joined consociation, and 
withdrawn from it, whenever they thought they had good rea- 
son. And unless there were circumstances which marked it as 
disorderly, they have withdrawn withovt censure and without dissa- 
tisfaction. ‘The churches in New-Haven, and several others in the 
neighborhood, are disconnected from consociation. And yet they 
are, in every material respect, as much united to the consociated 
churches, as these are among themselves. ‘They are called in 
to assist in ordinations and in difficulties, very much the same as if 
they were consociated. And the churches which are consociated, 
have always claimed to be perfectly free to use the consociation, or 
a mutual council, as seemed to be most advisable. Some call in 
consociation, only at the ordination of ministers, others only at their 
dismission, others only in cases of discipline and difficulty, and 
others in all cases ecclesiastical. President Stiles says there was 
not one instance of ordination by consociation, for forty years after 
the platform. Some of the consociations have formed constitutions 
of their own; and nobody has ever thought of asking them, “ why 
do ye so?” 

In short, we are persuaded that consociation, according to its 
original design, as well as its present use, imparts no new powers 
to councils, and imposes no new restraints upon churches, ex- 
cepting the obligation, in ordinary cases of discipline, to use 
a standing council instead of a select or occasional council ; 
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that those churches which practise consociation part with no 
liberty, and those which withdraw from it, gain none. Conso- 
ciation being only an agreement to practise that fellowship with 
other churches, the obligation to which arises out of their common 
relation to the Lord Jesus Christ, and which will abide on them as 
long as they remain christian churches, there is no way in which a 
church can become really independent, but by renouncing alle- 
giance to Christ and communion with his saints. ‘The question of 
formally consociating, therefore, becomes a simple inquiry, whether 
the union and discipline of the churches will be promoted by it. 
On that ground alone our churches ought to decide it. We 
do not doubt that, where they are kept in their proper bounds, 
consociations of churches are eminently calculated to promote the 
union and purity of the churches, and that churches are bound to 
consociate iogether, as far as they can do it consistently with the 
preservation of their unalienable rights. Yet the whole history of 
the church, and the early experience of our own churches in 
the cases of Guilford, Branford, and Wallingford, show that there 
is a tendency to the assumption of power in such bodies, and that 
they always need to be watched by the churches with jealous care. 
We have one word to say respecting the manner in which the 
opinions or advice of a council settle ecclesiastical difficulties. 
When a case arises, which a church cannot decide to the general 
satisfaction of its members, a council is called in, of other churches. 
This may be the standing council, where consociation is practised, 
or it may be a council mutually chosen by the church and the other 
parties concerned, or a council selected by the church for its own 
advisement in the case. ‘The council make themselves as fully 
acquainted with the matter as they can, and then express their 
views of what is proper to be done. In most cases, the church, and 
all concerned, adopt the result of the council and abide by it. A 
distrust of their own judgment, where passion is so hable to operate, 
and a suitable deference to the unbiased decisions of such a body of 
men, give great weight to their result. But when any party con- 
cerned is clearly convinced that the result is wrong, contrary to 
truth and to the word of God, they refuse to accept it. If the result 
respects any act of the church, of course the church must still decide 
whether it will perform the act recommended by the council, or 
not. Suppose the council advise to restore an excommunicated 
person. If the church are still fully convinced that he is un- 
worthy, they refuse to restore him. He cannot then be restored, 
because the final act in all cases rests with the church. Then if 
the council, or neighboring churches, are satisfied that the church 
act honestly and conscientiously, all parties must leave it to the 
decisions of the judgment day. 
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We suppose there may be cases, where the conduct of a eee 
in rejecting the result of a council, shall be so contemptuous and 
obstinate, and so directly contrary to truth and evidence, as shall 
prove the church to act wilfully, from a disorderly spirit, which 
renders it unfit aay longer to be recognized asa church of Christ. 
So the continued tolerance of any other palpable wrong, either in 
doctrine or morals, may make a church eease to be a church ol 
Christ. In all cases of flagrant evil, we take it to be the congrega- 
tional principle, that neighboring churches may remonstrate with 
the offending church, and if thought proper, several of them may 
join, in order to give the greater weight to their admonitions. And 
if all their friendly persuasions and prayers fail to reclaim the 
offending church, then those churches who are satisfied that this 
one has ceased to be a church of Christ, are bound, on their part, 
to cease from church fellowship with it, either by exchange of min- 
isterial services, or by mutual participation in ordinances, or by re- 
ceiving or recommending members. But this step of our com- 
munion is the act, properly, of the individual churches, each one 
acting under its own convictions of duty, no church, or body of 
churches, having a right to act for others, or to insist that all other 
churches shall ratify their sentence of non-communion. But such 
has ever been the spirit of brotherly love among congregationalists, 
that there have been, in our whole history, but very few cases, in 
which things have been suffered to go to the result of non-com- 
munion, excepting that a practical non-communion has been adopt- 
ed of late years, in regard to churches that have avowed latitudina- 
rian sentiments. Heretofore it has generally been found, that by 
patient inquiry, persevering efforts to persuade, and powerful ap- 
peals to the conscience, accompanied with much prayer, the case 
may be settled before proceding to such extremes. 

The obligation of abiding by the result of council, then, arises 
from the presumption afforded, that their decision is right, and not 
from agreement to abide by it, either express or implied. Indeed 
no agreement beforehand, however explicit, could rightly bind the 
parties any further; for no promise can oblige them to do that 
which, to their minds, is manifestly wrong. The small proportion 
of cases in which the advice of council is rejected by the churches, 
shows the efficiency of the system. The existing discipline and 
harmony of the congregational churches, prove beyond a thousand 
theories, the blessing of God upon this primitive mode of church 
government, uniting at once the most perfect freedom with all ne- 
cessary subordination. 

To the sons of the pilgrims, no apology is necessary for this 
brief exhibition of their principles. It is brought forward at this 
time, to awaken inquiry, and call forth discussion, till the whole 
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subject be cleared of its difficulties. We are not among those 
who believe that great and dividing errors are the inseparable con- 
comitants of christian liberty. When all religious opinions shall be 
formed by the unerring standard, we believe the churches of our 
Lord will arrive at a substantial agreement, as well in discipline as 
in doctrine. 

We shall be pardoned, if we now make a few remarks upon the 
influence which congregational principles have had upon the condi- 
tion of the world. The second of the Lectures before us, is partly 
devoted to an exhidition of the influence of these principles in form- 
ing the character of our own community ; in establishing the spirit 
of liberty, in diffusing intelligence, in promoting good morals, and 
extending evangelical religion in New-England. We wish to turn 
our thoughts to a wider sphere. And we wish to bring to view the 
truth on this subject, because the truth is alike honorable to the 
character of our fathers, and to the grace of God, which raised 
them up to be the benefactors of the world. 

1. The puritan congregationalists have been the means under 
God, of nearly all the civil and religious libertyi n the world. ‘The 
puritans who came to this country, were, for more than one hundred 
and fifty years, the only community, which acted upon the princi- 
ple that all power originates with the people; and this principle 
they derived from their church order. ‘Their church order recog- 
nized the inherent right of all members to an equal voice, in decid- 
ing every question that concerns the common welfare. The civil 
constitution which was formed on board the Mayflower, before the 
first pilgrims landed on Plymouth rock, was based upon the prin- 
ciple that all men are naturally free and equal. ‘Those colonies 
which first formed a republican government at the revolution, only 
adopted the principles which had already been in practice, for more 
than 150 years, among the puritans. Mr. Hume repeatedly de- 
clares, that the English owe the whole freedom of their constitution 
tothe puritans. And if he had not been constrained by the force of 
evidence to admit so unwelcome a truth, it were an easy matter to 
prove the same thing now, to the satisfaction of any candid mind.* 





Qe -_—— ee 


* The great bedy of Baptist churches, in this country, are congregationalists, 
i. e. they act upon the principle that all church questions are to be determined 
by the brotherhood, and that the churches are related and bound to each other, 
but that no ecclesiastical body has power overachurch, All the influence,there- 
fore, of their government, in favor of liberty, is the influence of congregational+ 
ism. To illustrate this, we give the following anecdote, which was communi- 
cated to the Christian Watchman, a few years ago, by the Rev. Dr. Fishback, 
of Lexington, Ky. 

“ Mr. Editor: The following circumstances, which oeeurred in the State of 
Virginia, relative to Mr. Jefferson, were detailed to mo by Elder Andrew Trib- 
ble, about six years ago, who since died when ninety-two or tliree years old. 


Vou. II. 48 
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We need not ask where there are to be found free institutions 
on earth, which are not derived from those of England and the 
United States. In the eloquent language of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, concerning the puritan struggle for liberty under the common- 


wealth, 


The destinies of the human race, were staked cn the same cast with 
those of the English people. Then were first proclaimed those mighty 
principles, which have since worked their way into the depths of the Ame- 
rican forests, which have ronsed Greece from the slavery and degradation 
of 2000 years, and which, from one end of Europe to the other, have kind- 
Jed an unquenchable fire in the hearts of the oppressed, and loosed the 
knees of the oppressors with a strange and unwonted fear! 


Ed. Rev. Aug. 1825, p. 325. 

In regard to religious liberty, we find the true principles of 
christian toleration first developed in the writings of Milton and 
other puritans, in the time of the commonwealth. And though 
there were things done by the early governments of New-England, 
which none at the present day approve or justify ; yet we desire it 
to be borne in mind, that they were done by the civil power, not 
by the churches ; and that the object was the preservation of the 
public peace, not the enforcement of uniformity in religion by civil 
law. Weare persuaded, indeed, that the more any candid person 
enters into the spirit and design of the pilgrims, and the more fully 
he realizes the difficulties of their situation, the more forbearing 
will be his censure of their conduct towards the quakers and bap- 
tists. 

At any rate, such measures are proved to have been contrary 
to the genius of the people, for they were very soon repealed. 
We ask for another instance in that age, where intolerant laws 
were repealed by the genius of the people. And we present these 
colonies and states as the only instance on record, where the great 
body of the people have repealed ecclesiastical burdens from a 
very small minority. In Virginia, a very large body of presbyte- 


The facts may interest some of your readers—Andrew Tribble was the pas- 
tor of a small Baptist church, which held its monthly meetings at a short dis- 
tance from Mr. Jefferson's house, eight or ten years before the American revo- 
luton. Mr. Jefferson attended the meetings of the church for several months 
in succession, and after one of them, asked Elder Tribble to go home and dine 
with him, with which he complied. 

Mr. Tribble asked Mr. Jefferson how he was pleased with their church gov- 
ernment? Mr. Jefferson replied, that it had struck him with great force, and 
had interested him much; that he considered it the only form of pure democra- 
cy that then existed in the world, and had-concluded that it would be the best 
plan of government for the American cvlonics. This was several years before 
the declaration of American independence. To what extent this practical ex- 
hibition of religious liberty and equality, operated on Mr. Jeffe:son’s mind, in 
forming his views and principles of religious and civil freedom, which were 
afterwards so ably exhibited, I will not say. 
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rians were compelled to pay for the support of the church of Eng- 
land, up to the time of the revolution. The same is true of New- 
York. In Connecticut, episcopalians were exempted from taxation 
in the year 1721, when there were only three episcopal congrega- 
tions in the colony. 

2. The rule of church fellowship, which congregationalism im- 
poses, requires the acknowledgment of all as christians, who give 
credible evidence of piety : it recognizes the church state and rela- 
tion, in all bodies which give credible evidence that they are form- 
ed for the objects of the gospel. ‘The Old South Church in Bos- 
ton at its formation, expressly covenanted ‘ to hold, maintain and 
promote fellowship and communion with all the churches of saints.” 
This is the true principle of congregationalism. If congrega- 
tionalists become sectarian, they depart from their principles. ‘They 
are bound to recognize the right of other churches, to regulate their 
own internal polity according to their several views of right. And 
we can lawfully use no other weapons than reason and argument, 
against those methods of church procedure which we consider ei- 
ther unscriptural or injurious. 

Our doctrine of the equality of all churches, pledges us to ex- 
tend fellowship to all bodies, large or small, which afford us reason 
to believe that Jesus Christ recognizes them as christian churches. 
In strict conformity to this principle, we believe the common 
forin of invitation to visiting brethren, at the Lord’s supper, is to in- 
vite all members, in regular standing in christvan churches, to unite 
in this act of communion. ‘The extent or intimacy of this fellow- 
ship with other churches, corresponds, of course, with the more or 
less perfect accordance of doctrine and discipline. ‘Thus we see 
that the congregationalists are so much united with presbyterians, as 
to be habitually confounded with them. In England, where the 
congregationalists and baptists stand on the same footing, the de- 
gree of intimacy is very close. It is not unusual for ministers and 
churches to act together, as cordially as if there were no difference 
at all, Often they worship in the same meeting house. Some- 
times feeble churches of the two denominations, unite in supporting 
the same minister. ‘There are many cases where baptist churches 
employ congregational pastors, and congregational churches bap- 
tist pastors. ‘ ‘The distinctive principles,” therefore, which hold so 
prominent a place in the minds of sectarians, and form an argu- 
ment of so much weight in favor of standing aloof from other sects, 
never ought to operate on the minds of congregationalists at all. 
Consequently, there is no ground on which the churches can act 
against christian brethren, of any name, so long as they appear 
worthy of the name. 

Congregationalism, therefore, recognizing the equality of the 
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churches, is itself the principle of christian union. It naturally leads 
its votaries to unite with all other christians, in any measures for the 
advancement of our common christianity. When we thus unite, 
we give up nothing, we compromise no principle, we hazard no in- 
terest. And if we inquire minutely into the history of all these uni- 
ted operations, we shall find that men who are mainly congregation- 
al in principles, have had an important influence over them. We 
mstance the London Missionary and ‘Tract Societies, the Ameri- 
can Bible and Tract Societies, the American Board of Missions, 
etc. In fact, every truly congregctional institution for the advance- 
ment of christianity, is, by its very nature, a union institution, open 
to the influence, and under the control, of all bodies of christians, 
just in proportion as they contribute to its support. And if the 
time shall ever come, when all christians and all churches, shail 
unite with perfect catholicism in promoting the kingdom of Christ, 
they will of necessity unite on pure congregational ground ; i. e. 
the equality of churches, and their right of self-government. And 
we venture to predict, moreover, that such a wnion will be mainly 
produced by the operation of another congregational principle ; viz. 
that which gives to the people, in contradistinction to ecclesiastical 
rulers, the right of deciding how church affairs shall be conducted. 
The people are always in favor of union and fellowship; and they 
will carry it into effect just as far and as fast, as their power is felt in 
the management of affairs. In fact, we may appeal to history, that 
every proposal for christian union, that was perfectly equal in its ope- 
ration, is of congregational origin; i. e. it came from the hearts of 
men, who were mainly congregationalists in principle. 

3. Congregationalism is friendly to unrestrained theological inqui- 
and research. ‘I'hese churches have never recognized any stand- 
ard or test of orthodoxy, but the bible. Said Mr. Robinson to his 
church, when they left Holland to come to America, “Tis an ar- 
ticle of your covenant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
shall be made known to you from the written word of God. Tis 
not possible the christian world should come so lately out of anti- 
christian darkness, and that perfection of knowledge should break 
forth at once.” Congregationalists have always felt themselves at 
full liberty, and indeed required, to employ their minds in searching 
the scriptures to form opinions of their own, original and independent, 
concerning the truths there taught us. In the admission of church 
members, and the recognition of ministers, the practice has always 
been, first to ascertain their views by examination, and then to 
judge in each case by itself, whether the person holds truth enough 
to be received. In admitting members into churches, there is in- 
deed, usually, a consent toa confession of fai‘h. But in the great 
body of the churches, these confessions are designedly so brief 
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and general, as not to exclude any person, who, with the bible in 
his hand, believes enough of it to save his soul. 

In later days, it is true, that many of our individual churches 
have undertaken to make their confession of faith so explicit as to 
be a barrier against heterodoxy. But it is questionable whether 
such attempts are likely to prove effectual, and they are always lia- 
ble to be so made as to hinder some christians from their just priv- 
ileges, or to prove a snare to weak consciences. ‘The idea that a 
man is to be deemed sound, merely because he asseuts to an ortho- 
dox confession of faith, has certainly no warrant in the bible. And 
abundant experience proves, that any one who is unsound, can, by 
some mental evasion, shape his conscience to adopt an orthodox 
creed, when it suits his convenience. ‘The true rule is, to make a 
confession so general, that while it serves as a pledge of union, it 
will not embarrass any true christian. Then give a faithful personal 
examination of every candidate, to see what he does believe, and 
whether he believes enough to be entitled to fellowship, and there 
is lite room for deception or imposition. ‘Those who come will 
then have formed opinions of their own. After all, faithful preach- 
ing and revivals of religion, furnish the church witb the only real 
security against the reception of heterodox believers. 

The Westminster and Savoy confessions, and the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles of the church of England, have been repeatedly approved by 
our synods and councils, as containing a system of doctrine, in 
general, agreeable to the word of God. But the churches have 
never recognized them at all, as standards of doctrine, in such a 
sense, that a sentiment was to be held true, or orthodox, if found 
there, or denounced as erroneous, siinply because it contradicted 
the confession. 

This is a point on which congregationalists have been extensive- 
ly misunderstood and misrepresented, Methodist and episcopal 
preachers have continually assailed us on the ground, that we pro- 
fess to hold every word of these confessions, and that when we 
preach any thing inconsistent with them, we contradict our own pro- 
fession. ‘They seem to have a difficulty in understanding how 
christian esteem, and a general accordance in sentiment, can form 
a bond of union so strong as exists among the congregationalists, 
and yet each church be at liberty to form, alter, or abolish its own 
creed at pleasure. But such isthe fact. Our churches individually, 
have always been perfeetly free to alter their formulas of doctrine at 
pleasure reserving, of course, to other churches, the right of with- 
drawing fellowship from them, if they alter so as to renounce the es- 
sentials of the gospel. And all that synods and councils were ever 
empowered to do, was to set forth to the world the then prevalent be- 
lief of the churches. It was not even pretended at the time that all 
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the churches, and all the members, were agreed in the whole con- 
fession. But they were agreed in recognizing it, as in the main con- 
formable to the word of God. 

Being at perfect liberty to investigate for themselves, our minis- 
ters and members lave not employed their best strength in de- 
fending received doctrines and modes of expression, but have car- 
ried their inquiries forward into the boundless field of inspired 
truth. We believe that nearly all the advance which has been 
made in two hundred years, in regard to the great doctrines of re- 
ligion, has been made by congregationalists, or those who are es- 
sentially such. Fuller and Scott freely acknowledge their indebt- 
edness to Edwards for their advance in knowledge. If smaller 
men disown the obligation, it proves nothing as to the present case, 
Indeed there are no churches but the congregational, in which a 
man can examine every subject of religion, and yet have no fear 
that he shall forfeit his standing, unless he makes shipwreck by 
putting away faith and a good conscience. Men may indeed stu- 
dy systems, and may study the bible to support systems ; but we 
see not how they can ever come to the proper study of theology, 
unless they adopt the essential principles of congregationalism, re- 
quiring that every man should adopt opinions of his own. Let us 
ask, what have other churches done, towards carrying forward the 
reformation ? In our own times, Stuart, Gibbs, and Robinson, have 
done more to promote the profitable study of the word of God, 
than all the divines of the English and Scotch churches together ; 
and the English theologians of the present day, are going to school 
to American congregationalists in biblical studies, just as their fa- 
thers did to Edwards and Bellamy, in doctrinal discrimination. 

4. We cannot but regard the congregational system as tke only 
one which can secure the proper effects of discipline in the churches. 
The proper end of christian discipline, is the maintenance of a 
system of moral influence over members of the church, by the 
execution of Christ’s laws. Merely to relieve the church from 
unworthy members, is only a secondary object, or rather, it is one 
way in which discipline seeks its end. We should not say, that 
the end of surgery is to cut off diseased limbs. The excision is, 
in fact, the opprobrium of the art, and is used only because the ree 
sources of the practitioner are exhausted, without removing the 
disease. The efficacy of discipline is tested, i in regard to individ- 
ual cases, by the skill and faithfulness with which the private and 
preliminary measures are used to reclaim the offender. Its efti- 
cienev in regard to its great end, is found in the influence which it 
imparts to the laws of Jesus Christ, in the conscientiousness of the 
people, in the prevailing conviction, that the rules of Christ’s house 
are binding. Where this is found, we shall see a power in disci- 
pline, which few offenders can trifle with. 
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It is manifest that the moral influence of discipline, depends very 
much upon the moral sense of the religious community. We are 
taught this, by simply considering how powerless discipline i is ren- 
dered, when the public voice does not sustain it. Suppose a man 
excommunicated, when the body of the church believe he did not 
deserve it, and what force has discipline, either upon his mind, or 
that of the public? In whatever form discipline is administered, 
then, its moral power depends on the sentiment of the church. 
To this our Savior himself refers it. when be says, “if he will not 
hear the church, let him be unto thee asa heathen man, and a 
publican.” Let whoever will administer discipline, they must 
speak the voice of the church, or they speak to the winds. Now 
a minister, or a consistory, or session, does not in fact, speak the 
voice of the church, unless they speak just as the church thinks. 
And however easy it may be for the church to delegate to their vir- 
tual representatives the power to act for them, we apprehend it is 
difficult in this country, to persuade the people at large to let their 
ecclesiastical rulers think for them. 

Our congregational system of discipline, arrives by a direct road, 
at the point which other modes reach circuitously, and by impli- 
cation. It speaks the voice of the church, and always speaks just 
as the church thinks. It is an expression of the sentiments and 
convictions of the whole body. As such, it has a force in honor- 
ing Christ’s laws, and in rousing the conscience of an offender, 
which other modes have vainly essayed to obtain by imposing 
forms, solemn warnings, and dreadful denunciations. If any proof 
is required, we appeal to the puritans. Without vaunting, we may 
appeal likewise to our own churches of the present day, and we 
are willing they should be compared with any other body of pro- 
fessing christians of equal extent, and equally exposed to worldly 
influences. And we are persuaded that the solemn forms and de- 
nunciations, with which other churches have accompanied ex- 
communication, have weakened the power of discipline, as well as 
destroyed its strictness, just as capital punishment for petty of- 
fenses, destroys the authority of the laws. It is plain, that such dis- 
cipline must be effectual, where there is in the church sufficient 
religious principle and intelligence to secure its execution. Any 
other mode of discipline then, just purports to be a substitute for 
religious principle and intelligence in the church. Other commu- 
nities may admit, if they please, their incompetency to govern 
themselves. We hope the sons of the puritans, with their sound 
doctrines, their able ministry, their universal education, and their re- 
vivals of religion, will never see a necessity for engaging ecclesias- 
tical courts of any kind to relieve them from the burden of self- 
government. Indeed, we are strongly disposed to question the 
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utility of the modern improvement of a standing committee of dis- 
cipline. It may render church business easier. In Jike manner, 
Cispensing with trial by jury, would render civil business easier. 
But in all difficult cases it is less satisfactory. 

And what is the difficulty of maintaining discipline in the sim- 
ple congregational way, pointed out by our Lord in Matt. xviii. 
15—17? There is none, certainly, where the church are friendly 
to strict discipline. And in any case, it is only the difficulty of 
convincing the people that the offender deserves censure, or that it is 
their duty to execute the laws of Jesus Christ. Until this is done, 
discipline under any system, is powerless. 

It is seriously objected against our mode of church discipline, 
that it makes no provision for re-examining the decision of the 
church, and revising it, if itis wrong. But this is no more than 
is true in regard to every other mode. Where an appeal is al- 
lowed, it is only an appeal to what is held to be the church in a Jar- 
ger sense, presbyterial, or synodical, or diocesan, or the like. 
And then if the final tribunal decides wrong, there is no remedy. 
You may have as long a series of appeals as is allowed in the 
presbyterian church, first to presbytery, then to synod, and finally 
to general assembly; and still you are liable to a wrong decision ; 
the more liable, the farther the judges are removed from the know- 
ledge of the case. But our system has an advantage which is pe- 
culiar. It gives to the final tribunal, the church, the aid of advice, 
from the concurrent wisdom and piety of the neighboring churches. 
In all cases of difficulty, where the church feel at a loss, or where 
their decision does not give general satisfaction, and where a single 
individual feels grieved by their acts, it is usual to request the ad- 
vice and assistance of several neighboring churches. ‘These send 
their pastors and some judicious members, and they together form 
a council, who hear the whole case, and then, after prayerful con- 
sideration, give their opinion as to what ought to be done. With 
the aid of this advice, the case comes again before the church for 
final decision. And though these councils claim no authority 
whatever, yet it rarely happens that a church acts contrary to the 
opinions of such a body of advisers. ‘Though it is perfectly com- 
petent for them to reject the advice of council, yet in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, this “result” is final. ‘The church may re- 
ject the result without any breach of fellowship; unless it is done 
under circumstances which render it proof of a disorderly spirit. 
In that case, the neighboring churches might individually feel bound 
to remonstrate with the contumacious church, and even withhold 
fellowship, on the ground that their conduct rendered them unwor- 
thy of the name of a christianchurch. But the mere act of reject- 
ing a result of council, is not in itself, a ground of censure. Ac- 
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cording to our view, a church has no right to bind itself before- 
hand, to submit to the award of a council, right or wrong. The 
final responsibility rests on the church. And if they do what to 
their own minds is manifestly wrong, the advice of a council will 
not shield thein froin guilt. 

The solemn responsibility of self-government, thus resting upon 
each separate church, has in itself a powerful tendency to produce 
that general stability of character, seriousness, carefulness, inde- 
pendence of opinion, and intelligence on public affairs, which so 
eminently distinguish the people of New-England. It has been 
observed by travelers, that the French people, since the revolu- 
tion, are no longer distinguished by their levity of spirit. The 
solemn boon of self-preservation and liberty, is fast forming the 
nation to a greater severity of character,—thus by another experi- 
ment, unfolding to us the true cause of the sternness of our puri- 
tan fathers. Those who think frivolity a more rational enjoyment 
than freedom and intelligence, will of course regret the change. 
‘The same persons may rail at the sternness of the puritans. 

This acting together, this mutual responsibility and watchfulness 
and care, this ** bearing one another’s burdens,” forms the only effect- 
ual bond of union among the members of achurch. Let the care 
of the members only be in fact,—what it isin the theory of other 
forms,—thrown upon the officers of the church, and there is nothing 
left to attach the individual members to each other. Our plan, on 
the other hand, lays the care upon the shoulders of every indi- 
vidual. Such responsibility creates a demand for the exercise of 
piety and intelligence; and this demand is the only means of pro- 
ducing the supply. Spirituality, zeal for the purity of the church, 
brotherly watchfulness, fidelity, and love, require exercise to make 
them grow. While other forms treat the people as children, inca- 
pable of self-government, they take the very course to keep them 
always children. 

Whatever arguments are advanced against self-government in 
the churches, the same may be urged, and with the same perti- 
nency, against civil liberty. Indeed, every thing we have ever 
heard against congregationalism, seems almost as if it had been 
taken word for word, from the writings of the enemies of popular 
freedom and equal suffrage. 

5. It has been a standing objection against congregationalism, that 
it furnishes no barrier against the introduction of unitarianism, In fact 
those who can see only a single point of a subject, need only to be 
pointed to Boston and Massachusetts, to be filled with dread of 
congregationalism. We do not doubt, that many good men among 
the presbyterians, are truly alarmed at the rapid spread of what 
they call * congregational predilections,” in their body, as the sure 
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precursor of a relapse into unitarianism. ‘The episcopalians are 
still louder in their boasts, that the liturgy forms the only sure bar- 
rier against heresy. And the Jesuits point to us all, amidst our 
multiplied divisions, and call upon us to return to the holy mother 
church as our only security. 

The fact is admitted, that about one hundred and fifty congrega- 
tions in Massachusetts, have become unitarian, and employ unitari- 
an ministers. But we say, in the first place, that congregational- 
ism is not the only form of government,which has left the doors open 
for error to creep in. W hat will episcopalians say to Dr. Scott’s 
account of the prevalence of unitarianism among the English cler- 
gy, at the time when he commenced his ministry ? In the year 1772, 
a petition was presented to the British parliament, signed by about 
two hundred and fifty clergymen of the episcopal church, who held 
unitarian sentiments, praying for relief from subscription to the 
thirty-nine articles. And when the petition was rejected, these 
unitarians neither left the chureh, nor were censured by it ; but 
continued in regular standing, subscribing the articles, and read- 
ing the hturgy, ‘and enjoying their ecclesiastical immunities, as be- 
fore, notwithstanding their public declaration of unitarianism. Is 
episcopacy or a liturgy, then, a preservative against unitarianism ? 

At the restoration of Charles II., the presbyterians in England 
lost the civil ascendency, which they had usurped over their con- 
gregational brethren, and were reduced to the same level as dis- 
senters. Both forms stood on equal grounds. Since that time, 
one hundred and seventy eight or thodox congregations have become 
unitarian, of which from six to ten were congregational, a few 
were episcopal and methodist, but the great body were presbyte- 
rian. Perhaps this is the only case in which the two forms have 
had a trial on the same territory, and on equal terins, and we see 
the result. 

It is but a short time since a large number of presbyterian minis- 
ters in Ireland, who had acknowledge d the confession of faith, and 
the assembly’s catechism, and were in as regular standing as any 
presbyterian minister could be made according to * the stan- 
dards,” were inquired of by the synod, whether they believed in 
the doctrine of the trinity ; they refused to answer, but with- 
drew. Nota single congre gational church in Ireland, we believe, 
has become unitarian. 

There is no doubt, that a large body of unitarians are found in 
the Scotch national church. Men of like principles with Robertson 
the historian, and other advocates of lax theology, are still more 
numerous, and hold the power of that church ; while Dr.Chalmers, 
himself a presbyterian, says of the Scotch congregationalists, that 
they form ‘the purest body of christians in the United Kingdom,” 
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If congregationalism Jeads to unitarianism, how does it happen 
that unitarianism has made so little progress in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Vv ermont, and Maine? This of itself proves, that the 
origin of unitarianism in Massachusetts, is to be sought in something 
else than the form of church government. We believe, that all 
who /now any thing on the subject, agree in tracing that heresy to 
the unhappy measure introduced by the synod of Boston in 1663. 
This synod recognized all baptized persons as members of the 
church,—a principle now Jaid down and contended for by most 
presbyterian writers. Of course it was inferred, tliat all such might 
bring their children to be baptized, without making a personal pro- 
fession of saving faith. ‘This practice, we believe, is still preva- 
lent in many parts of the presbyterian church, and we know has 
been given up in some with reluctance, through an influence from 
New England. At the same time, the practice was adopted, of 
not constraining these members to come to the Lord’s table, though 
they were acknowledged as members, and had their children bap- 
tized. ‘This too isa presbyterian practice to this day. And this 
is the noted * half way covenant,” which wrought such mischief 
among the New England churches, in the days of our fathers. We 
must therefore trace the declension and heresy of Massachusetts, 
not to their mode of government, but to the introduction of some 
pure presbytertan principles and practices. 

We go farther, and aver that it is congregationalism alone, which 
has prevented the declension from spreading farther, and is now 
rapidly restoring primitive truth and order. ‘The whole history of 
the declension, shows that the seat of the mischief was in Boston. 
Its spread was by the influence of a wealthy and refined city upon 
the dependent country. Nothing shows this more satisfactorily, 
than the circumstance of its being bounded by the lines of the 
state on every side. ‘The manner in which unitarianism has gen- 
erally begun in the country towns, through the influence of the 
wee A lawyers, and representatives, who were in the habit of 
frequenting Boston, is another proof that unitarianism has been 
spread by the influence of the metropolis. It is a point now con- 
ceded, that the body of ministers and churches in and around 
Boston, became lax and even embraced unitarian sentiments, a 
considerable time before they avowed their departure from the an- 
cient faith. ‘Those who remember the course of things from 1805 
to 1815, know how exceedingly difficult it was to prove this defec- 
tion, in regard to individuals. Indeed, we doubt whether a charge 
of heresy could have been fastened ecclesiastically upon a single 
minister, up to the time when the extracts from Belsham’s history 
were republished at Boston. How then would presbyterian govern- 
ment have kept out the evil ? 
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We go farther. Let us suppose, that the churches of Massa- 
chusetts had been presbyterian, with all that sameness of charac- 
ter which exists among her population ; and that Boston had been 
to them, what Philadelphia has been to the general assembly, the 
place of all meetings, the head quarters of learning, and the resi- 
dence of those who transacted the business of the church ;—the 
Boston presbytery, standing in the metropolitan relation, so long 
claimed for that of Philadelphia. This presbytery, we see, would 
have become unitarian without any possibility of detecting the 
error, and would have dispersed its ministers and its principles in- 
custriously through every presbytery, and would have gained an 
influence, through the forms of church polity, that nothing human 
could counteract. Geneva, at this moment, furnishes us with a 
living example of the effect of presbyterianism, in establishing uni- 
tarianism beyond the power of removal. But in Massachusetts, 
happily, there are no difficulties in the way of reform, excepting 
those which grow out of the native opposition of the heart. Only 
preach the gospel, and have revivals of religion, to both of which the 
church organization furnishes no barrier, and reform must triumph. 
We wonder it has never occurred to politicians, both in church and 
state, to consider how every thing human naturally inclines to evil 
rather than good. ‘The stronger then you make it, the more 
powerful will it be against the good. ‘The whole of this immense 
convulsion, which now agitates the church and the world, is a 
struggle of light and liberty against human institutions, which 
were formed to protect the people against themselves. In New- 
England, every kind of church reform is easy, because what- 
ever recuperative power may be brought into exercise, there is 
no organization to counteract it. ‘The recovery which is now so 
happily advancing in Massachusetts, might have cost imprisonment 
as in Lausanne, perhaps bloodshed, if the churches had been 
under presbyterian government. 

In fact, the impotence of both the episcopal and presbyterian 
form of government, to keep out truth, is fully proved. In regard to 
the latter, at least, we must be allowed to say, that in every instance 
abroad, where it has been brought in contact with unitarianism, it has 
yielded to the infection. This is found true in Holland, Geneva, 
France, England, Scotland, and Ireland. We have no instance 
of the power of either form to keep out error. And we are yet 
without examples to prove the possibility of a reform in a presby- 
terian body infected with unitarianism. But congregationalism 
has limited the mischief, and now, by the blessing of | heaven, with- 
out any aid of human safeguards, is rolling back the waves of error, 
and will probably soon be free from danger. 

6. While urging the claims of congregationalism to christian re- 
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spect, on the ground of the fruit it has produced, we ought not to 
overlook the spirit of expansive benevolence, which has been cher- 
ished in these churches. ‘The whole system of extended benevo- 
lence now in operation in this country, commenced in these church- 
es, or with men whose characters were formed here. Nine tenths, 
at least, of all the money that has been raised in the United States 
for foreign missions, has been contributed in New-England; and 
a large share of the remainder by men educated here. The 
American Tract Society was transferred from New-England, and 
is indebted for the most of its efficiency to New-England men. 
The American Sunday School Union was planned in New-Haven, 
by a pious brother lately deceased.* ‘The system of charitable 
assistance for pious indigent young men, who are studying for the 
ministry, is a New-England system, and the principal funds which 
have been expended in this cause, have been raised here. In re- 
gard to domestic missions, we can point our presbyterian brethren 
to four hundred of their own churches, planted and sustained by 
the benevolence of the congregationalists of Connecticut alone. 
And all over our country, and in al] denominations of christians, we 
see those who were educated in New-England, uniformly bearing 
a leading part in every operation of benevolence. 

We have been struck, too, with the different motives which 
prompt to contributions for religious purposes. Congregational- 
ists not being an exclusive, organized body, have none of those 
principles which lay the foundation of an appeal to sectarian attach- 
ments, as a motive to charity. ‘The only appeal which can affect 
them, is, that souls are perishing for want of the gospel. The 
object held out to their view, is the extension of christianity, the 
diffusion of knowledge, the conversion of sinners, the establishment 
of christian churches. Among all other classes, we hear men 
urged to contribute for the sake of establishing our church, or be- 
cause other denominations are occupying the field, or because it is 
a shame that our whole church does so little for its own extension, 
or because missions will do so much towards building us up at 
home. In all these cases, it would seem as if the idea of sectarian 
enlargement, if not the predominant considaration, was thought 
indispensable to the efficacy of other motives. Perhaps there is 
not a more happy evidence of the apostolical character of congre- 
gationalism, than the fact, that it furnishes no ground for such ap- 
peals to party spirit. It has nothing to talk about but the simple 
work of Christ. 

The same character of public spirit, and judicious zeal for the 
general good, has ever marked the children of the puritans, in their 
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secular transactions. Witness their school system. Witness their 
efliciency in the war of the revolution; and the influence they ex- 
erted in shaping the operations of the present government of the 
United States. Witness the fact, that politicians, either in church 
or state, who were bent on self-aggrandizement, or devoted to 
party purposes, or opposed to the too rapid progress of improve- 
ment, have always been compelled to vilifly New-England ; shew- 
ing by their earnestness how much they stand in awe of a hand- 
ful of educated people, whose birthright it has ever been, that 
each individual is free to think and act for himself. 

7. As another proof of the influence of our institutions, we may 
observe the want of a clannish or local spirit, among the emigrants 
from New-England. ‘They have never exhibited any thing like a 
bigoted adherence to any one set of institutions. Every where 
they assimilate to the churches and people where they reside, and 
become amalgamated with those around them. Jn our large towns, 
for instance, all other nations have societies designed to cherish the 
patriotic attachments of the members. A New-England society 
is always a dragging concern, without life, because without any 
thing in the habits of its members to cherish it. A New-Eng- 
land man, when he removes, carries his home with him. All 
others invariably leave their homes behind. 

We doubt not, that this characteristic of our people, is a lead- 
ing reason why our congregational institutions have not been ex- 
tended, by the multitudes of our people who have emigrated to other 
parts of the country. Wherever New-England people have gone, 
their influence is felt in favor of public improvement and good or- 
der. But it isa remarkable fact, that they have no where, to any 
considerable extent, established those principles of christian liberty, 
for which their fathers first braved the terrors of the wilderness. 
A primary reason, we take it, is, that in the settled parts of the 
country, they have always been ready to fall in with establishments 
already existing. In New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, etc. they have always found presbyterian churches differ- 
ing so little from their own in regard to doctrine, spirit, and exter- 
nal powers, that they have overlooked the diversity in the princi- 
ples of church government. Early in the history of western emi- 
grations, and western domestic missions, a plan was also adopted 
by the Presbyterian General Assembly and the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, by which presbyterians and congregationalists 
were effectually amalgamated in the new settlements. This plan 
places the two classes on equal terms, in union churches, securing to 
each a mode of discipline corresponding to their principles, and re- 
ceiving the delegates of congregational churches, on the same terms 
as ruling elders, in all their ecclesiastical assemblies. When we 
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consider how feeble and scattered the presbyterian churches were, 
when this rule was adopted, and how much of their present growth 
and compactness has arisen from the operation of this compro- 
mise, we confess our amazement at the ground taken in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, of refusing to admit committee men, as coimmission- 
ers, and thus setting aside a solemn compact, and heaping oblo- 
quy on the means of their own elevation. 

Another reason why congregationalists have been so entirely 
engaged in building up presbyterianism, is found in the genera! pre- 
dilection of ministers towards the presbyterian form of government. 
We would not be understood to intimate, that the direct object of 
ministers is the acquisition of church power, though we ration- 
ally suppose them to be not unsusceptible to the passions of other 
men. But it is very natural that they should desire an casicr mode 
of procedure, than that of subjecting all questions directly to the de- 
cision of the whole church. Ina state of declension, when evils 
arise in the churches, and there is a want of zeal among the mem- 
bers, it is natural for good men to desire some arm of power, by 
which matters can be set right, errors exterminated, and conten- 
tions crushed, by authority. ‘This is much easier than reforin- 
ation, much more speedy in its operation than the slow process 
of argument and persuasion, which is needful to bring the whole 
body into a state of health, sufficient for the maintenance of chris- 
tian purity. ‘They forget indeed, that by substituting authority for 
religious principle, they only cleanse the outside of the cup, ma- 
king the church appear more holy than it is, and thus prevent it 
from showing, either to the pastor or to other churches, how much 
ii needs their counsels and their prayers. 

We have sufficiently accounted for the fact, that ministers, even 
in New England, should be favorably inclined to presbyterianism, 
and that the great number of those who have emigrated, should fall 
in with it, and lead the churches to embrace it. ‘Thus the chris- 
tian energies of New England, have been expended in planting the 
gospel, and have saved our western country from popery ; while 
the churches there, which are modeled after those of the pilgrims, 
are so few and scattered, that they have hardly a name to live, and 
are never reckoned in the enumerations of our religious census. 

We do not doubt that the arrangements, by which all these 
churches have been thrown under the power of the general assem- 
bly, were made with the most upright 1 intentions, from a regard to 
peace, for the avoidance of contention, and a solicitude for the pu- 
rity of the churches, and the enlargement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. But for ourselves, we cannot doubt that they originated in 
an error of judgment. ‘The compromise has never produced 
peace ; for the time has never been, when New England doctrines 
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and New England men were not subjected to obloquy and jealousy 
among rigid presbyterians. It has done nothing towards preser- 
ving the purity of the church, either from false doctrine, or corrupt 
practices. We have seen, that no church order whatever is avail- 
able for this. Nor are we satisfied that it has facilitated, in any 
considerable degree, the establishment of christian institutions in 
the newly settled parts of the country. On the contrary, a large 
share of that intellect and energy, which ought to have been em- 
ployed in diffusing the gospel, has been used up in managing the 
cumbrous machinery of church polity, or in contending for the 
first principles of christian liberty. When we look at the embar- 
rassments which our brethren have suffered from their ecclesiasti- 
cal government, at the little they have consequently accomplished 
for the conversion of the world abroad, and especially at recent 
cases, in which presbyterianism has endeavored to bring its whole 
force to bear in putting down New England sentiments, together 
with the attempts which are now making by some men at the west, 
to cast reproach upon the New England members of the presby- 
terian church, we cannot withhold our wish, that our fathers of the 
last generation had been more enlightened, and more firmly rooted 
in the ecclesiastical principles of the puritans. If all our emigrants, 
ministers and people, had adhered to the principles of our fore- 
fathers, a large majority of the churches now presbyterian, would 
have been formed on the puritan model. The general assembly 
would have controlled only the affairs of a small sect. The jang- 
Jings, and usurpations, and jealousies, which agitate the minds and 
exhaust the energies of all those ministers and churches, two or 
three months every year, would be unknown. We are persuaded, 
that the amount of moral power in the churches would have been 
doubled. ‘The threats of division also, would be unheard. For 
we believe the congregational churches constitute the only body of 
churches, of equal extent, since the reformation, which have walk- 
ed together for two centuries without a division. We look at pres- 
byterianism to see what is its power of securing union; and we 
find an enumeration of sects, Presbyterians, Cumberland Presby- 
terians, Reformed Presbyterians, Associate Presbyterians, Associate 
Reformed Presbyterians, besides the Reformed Dutch, and the 
True Reformed Dutch churches, all Calvinistic presbyterian, in 
their general principles, and differing from each other, only as being 
organized into different and often bitterly hostile squadrons. 'Tru- 
ly, if congregationalissn be a rope of sand, it is adamant compared 
with the substitute proposed for our adoption. 

If any should ask how the mistake of our fathers, in establishing 
presbyterianism among their emigrating brethren, is to be remedied, 
we truly confess ourselves unable to answer. We have thrown out 
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these remarks, for the purpose of awakening inquiry, and courting 
investigation. We know, that our people will never consent to 
place their evel rights at the disposal of others ; and we can account 
for the inconsideration with which they surrender the management 
of church affairs into the hands of bishops, conferences, church 
sessions, and presbyteries, only as showing the low value which is 
placed on christian privileges, compared with civil rights, and 
the criminal remissness of ministers in understanding and teaching 
the true principles of ecclesiastical procedure. Let there be light 
thrown on the subject, and let the churches consider their rights 
and the usurpations to which they are subjected, and we cheerfully 
leave the designation of the remedy to the God of our fathers, 
who in return for the self-devotion and zeal of the pilgrims for 
church order, gave them here in the wilderness the inestimable 
boon of CONGREGATIONALISM. 
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Memoirs of Howard, compiled from his diary, his confidential Ictters, and 
other authentic documents. By James Batywin Brown. Abridged by 
a gentleman of Boston, from the London quarto edition. Boston: Lin- 
coln & Edmonds. 1831. 


We are accustomed to speak of Howard, as some “ visitant 
from heaven,” charged with messages of mercy to a race of suffer- 
ers. His name can never be pronounced without veneration and 
gratitude. Jt comes over us like the spring, balmy and genial and 
soothing ; and we so readily associate it with all that is beautiful 
in philanthropy, that the bare mention of the man, produces in our 
minds the most delightful sensations. We dwell in idea on those 
noble sympathies that yet attach to our fallen nature, especially 
when rectified and refined, (where such is the fact,) by the grace 
of God. Our emotions are such .as might be expected to arise 
from contemplating some personification of mercy herself, bending 
over the couch of disease, or holding out the cup of consolation to 
the iron-bound prisoner. Our hearts, softened by so striking a 
spectacle of generosity, betray the luxurious feeling within, by the 
moisture of theeye. In Howard, we picture to our view, (and this 
is no more than the reality,) a man, who, like our Savior, “ went 
about doing good,” visiting the various scenes of human wretched- 
ness, whether in the cottages of the suffering poor, or in the pub- 
lic receptacles of more suffering debtors and felons—relieving 
want whenever it was in his power to do it, rescuing the oppressed 
wherever his influence could reach the oppressor—and giving to the 
inmates of dungeons their liberty where it was consistent, and if not 
that, yet comforts which make the loss of it less appalling. We pic- 
Vou. HI. 50 
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ture to ourselves a man, who, for more than sixteen years, 
traveled from kingdom to kingdom, over a distance equal near- 
ly to thrice the circuit of the globe, on his errand of benevo- 
lence—-who, with an ardor, a decision, and a perseverance, 
which neither heat nor cold, hunger nor thirst, noisome effluvia nor 
any form of danger could affect, fathomed the depths of degrada- 
tion and wretchedness—who, with a patience of investigation and 
minuteness of detail never exceeded, brought before his mind, 
from a thousand sources, the mighty aggregate of human crime 
and woe—and who, with a promptitude as wonderful as it was de- 
sirable, devised, and as far as opportunity permitted, accomplished 
plans of reformation and relief, in respect to the objects of his god- 
like charity. Such a man seems to us a moral wonder, in a world 
alienated from goodness and heaven—an extraordinary specimen 
of God’s handy work, to be looked at and admired, but scarcely 
imitated. Yet, we may say in passing, that such an example stretch- 
ing far ahead of the usual track of benevolence, besides its general 
propitious influence, has done more to inspire exertion in the de- 
partment in which he labored, than would have been effected by a 
thousand examples of a less splendid kind. But in Howard we 
may picture to our view even more than has now been described. 
He was not merely a philanthropist, in the common acceptation of 
that term, he was a christian, and one too of the most exemplary 
character. fis devotion to God, and to the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, was no less sincere, than his benevolence to man. All the 
wonderful series of his exertions for the happiness of his tellow- 
creatures, emanated, as we should readily suppose, from christian 
principle, from ‘ the love of God shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost.” The whole was dictated and directed by such a 
principle, and not merely by uncommon native kindness and amia- 
bility of disposition. Indced it is difficult to conceive, how a per- 
son could have pursued such a course of self-denial and labor, and 
been sustained in it, unless he had partaken largely of more than 
human influence. 

Readily as the public have inferred the christian character of 
Howard, from so eminent an external proof of it, as is afforded by 
his benevolent sacrifices ; yet many readers, especially in this coun- 
try, have not possessed that measure of information concerning it, 
which is desirable. Aikin, who wrote the life of Howard, does 
not exhibit his christian character. And though Brown, another 
biographer, from fresh and abundant materials, does exhibit it satis- 
factorily ; yet his book has been published only in England, and 
is too large and costly for general circulation. ‘The reading part 
of the community, therefore, in this country, have really needed a 
memoir of Howard, in which his religious character and principles, 
and the motives by which he was actuated, should be unfolded. 
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To meet this want, as well as to answer other useful purposes, is 
the design of the book, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of the present article. It is professedly an abridgment of 
Brown’s work, and appears to us to be executed in an accurate 
and faithful manner. We have perused it throughout with high 
satisfaction, and doubt not it will prove an accession to that kind of 
reading, which is now happily demanded, and which seems to be 
taking the place of those unpropitious works of fiction, falsely call- 
ed religious, that not long since were too much in vogue. The 
character of the work as containing a delightful exhibition of chris- 
tian piety and benevolence, as well as its cheap and convenient 
form, will recommend it for use in sabbath schools; while the ad- 
ditional circumstance of its neat typographical appearance, enti- 
tles it to a place in private family libraries. At a time when the 
project which so intensely occupied the mind of Howard, viz. the 
improvement of prisons and prison discipline, has enlis ted the en- 
ergies of good men both in Europe and in the United States, it 
seemed to be as well an act of justice to the memory of this great 
philanthropist, as a most promising method to sustain the laudable 
spirit abroad, to portray the life of the man, to whose instrumental- 
ity, this department of benevolence is chiefly indebted. Such an 
attempt also, cannot but be propitious, in relation to all those socie- 
ties which are laboring to prevent pauperism, to build churches, 
and establish schools, to promote temperance and the sanctifica- 
tion of the sabbath, and generally to inspire the community with a 
higher tone of virtuous feeling and benevolent action. Howard 
aided every object of this nature, individually, by his conversation, 
example, or benefactions, in an age when associations for benev- 
lent purposes were unknown. It has been well said of him, and 
the fact is no ordinary eulogy, that “ the spirit of them all was in 
him.” On the whole, we know not what publication could be 
more suitable to the spirit of the times than one, which should im- 
part to us full information respecting the man, who, more than any 
other individual in modern ages, may be considered as having laid the 
foundation of those great moral improvements, which so rejoice the 
friends of God and civil society. 

It is not our design to present the contents of this volume in any 
minute relations, or to give specimens of its execution by means ot 
extended extracts. We propose only to narrate some of the more 
important events in the life of Mr. Howard, and to give a con- 
densed view of his humane labors, at the same tine touching on 
the principles which controlled his conduct, and the more promi- 
nent features of his character. Our brief outline will be inter- 
spersed with such illustrations, and followed by such remarks, as 
the subject may scem to require. 
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It appears that Mr. Howard was born about the year 1727, at 
Clapton, in the parish of Hackney, adjoining London. His early 
education was by no means perfect. Owing to neglect on the part 
of his tutors, or to other causes, it happened that after attending 
two different schools for a series of years, he was neither a pro- 
found classic, nor an accurate grammarian, even in respect to * the 
proper construction of his own vernacular tongue.” He was him- 
self disposed to speak with a degree of indignation, respecting the 
mismanagement of which he was the subject, in the school which he 
first attended, remarking that “he le(ft it not fully taught any 
one thing.” His education, such as it was, having been finished, 
he was apprenticed to a grocer; but his father dying before the 
termination of the period of his apprenticeship, and leaving him a 
considerable amount of property, he escaped from a situation which 
he never liked, by purchasing the remainder of his time. Upon this 
event he commenced his travels into France and Italy, during 
which he collected several paintings and other works of art,—a 
gratification which he would not for a moment suffer himself to 
enjoy, after he began his great career of benevolent exertion. 

On his return from abroad, he took up his residence at Stoke 
Newington, where he was about this time regularly admitted a 
member of an independent church in that place. He was brought 
up a Calvinist, and the example of his parents, and the religious 
culture which he received, seem to have been blessed for his spi- 
ritual good, as he ever after manifested the strong hold which the 
systerm of the gospel had gained upon his affections. ‘The predo- 
minant trait of his character—benevolence—began early to be ex- 
hibited, as appears from incidents which his biographer has recor- 
ded in this part of his life. ‘To meliorate the condition of his 
tenantry, and to administer to the wants of the poor in his neigh- 
borhood, occupied no inconsiderable portion of his time. 

Mr. Howard was twice married, but with neither of his wives 
was he permitted to live for along period. The first died between 
two and three years after their union. With the second, he lived 
about seven years. ‘They were both excellent women, and cor- 
dially co-operated with him in all his works of charity. The se- 
cond, however, was his favorite wife, and possessed a temper and 
turn of mind remarkably congenial to his own. Her loss was 
keenly felt, though submissively borne. She died soon after having 
given birth to a son, the first and only issue of their marriage. 

The providence of God, in giving a direction to those be- 
nevolent iinpulses, which he designs to make subservient to his 
cause, always deserves our notice, and in relation to Mr. H. was 
very marked. Endowed constitutionally, in an eminent degree, 
with that mysterious quality of our nature, pity-—in which pleasure 
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and pain are so strangely mingled; and feeling the strong influence 
of gospel charity, he was, by the act of God, thrown into a situa- 
tion in which the deep fountains of feeling within him were all un- 
locked. Having, soon after the death of his first wife, resolved 
on going to Portugal, to contemplate the sublime spectacle of its 
capital, still smoking in ruins from the effects of a tremendous 
earthquake, he was, while on his passage thither, captured and 
made a prisoner by a French privateer. We cannot relate the 
particular circumstances ; but the cruelty with which he and his 
fellow captives were treated, left a deep impression on his mind. 
He had no sooner obtained his own release, than he exerted him- 
self to the utmost for the liberation of some of bis countrymen. 
His object was accomplished, and the prisoners of war confined 
in those prisons, (thrze in number,) to which he had _ particularly 
directed his attention, were, without delay, sent home to England. 
These, his first labors in the cause of the prisoner and the captive, 
were no less gratifying to him in the result, than determinative, in 
some degree at least, of the course which he eventually pursued. 

Upon his return from the continent, he settled at Cardington, 
where, after having married his second wife, he passed his time in 
improving his residence—in acquiring scientific information—in 
cultivating piety towards God—and in devising and executing va- 
rious plans of usefulness. In the decoration of his house, and in 
the laying out of his grounds, he manifested, in a remarkable de- 
gree, that taste and study of convenience and comfort, for 
which the better class of Englishmen are so distinguished. All 
was neatness and elegant simplicity in and about his residence. 
To his person he paid the greatest attention, in respect to dress 
and cleanliness. And such was his influence on those around him, 
that his tenants and others imitated the tidiness and taste which 
they witnessed in their superior. We have noticed here Mr. How- 
ard’s love of neatness, because it seems to have been intimately 
connected with his purity of mind, and to have given a direction 
to his views in respect to prisons and hospitals. In the acquisi- 
tion of scientific knowledge, he was commendably diligent at 
this time, and notwithstanding the deficiency of his early disci- 
pline, he was not undistinguished ; fer he was chosen a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, at the age of twenty-nine. ‘Three of the pa- 
pers communicated by him to the society, were printed in its Trans- 
actions. ‘They related to meteorology, for which, and some kind- 
red branches, he had a particular taste. His devotion to the duties 
of religion at this time, and indeed, as will appear, through his 
whole life, was truly strict and exemplary. The bible, which was 
the constant companion of his travels, was eminently, with him, the 
standard of obligation and truth. His favorite authors in divini- 
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ty were Hervey, Flavel, Baxter, and the divines of that class. He 
continued at Cardingtou ull the year 1769, four years after the 
death of his second wife. This period found him engaged, in ad- 
dition to the employments already mentioned, in the difficult, but 
important duty of educating his son—a duty 1endered doubly difti- 
cult, by his being obliged to perform it alone. He had occasion 
to lament to the day of his death, as many fathers have, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, a deprivation in respect to a charge, in which 
a mother’s tenderness and influence are invaluable, and almost in- 
dispensable. During however the period above stated, Mr. H. 
made one short tour through Holland, but his earlier excursions 
on the continent, were undertaken rather for his health and _ intel- 
lectual improvement, than for purposes directly charitable. In 
training his child, he was guided by a sense of christian obligation, 
and the desire of promoting the best welfare of a dear immortal 
being committed to his care. ‘Though he was indulgent in a rea- 
sonable degree, and his child was ever permitted to treat him with 
entire freedom and familiarity, yet, as his biographer remarks, ‘ he 
entertained the most exalted notions of the authority of a head of 
a family—notions derived rather from the scriptural history of pa- 
triarchal times, than from any of our modern codes of ethics, or 
systems of education.” Several particulars are related of the in- 
tercourse between the father and child at this period, but we can 
only say further on this subject, that one of the first lessons which 
Mr. H. endeavored to impress on the infant mind of his son, was 
that of implicit obedience to parental authority ; and the whole aim 
of his efforts was to inure the latter to hardships, and mold his 
heart to the spirit of the gospel—an aim in which he was destined 
to be bitterly disappointed. 

In the year 1709, Mr. EH. made his favorite journey on the con- 
tinent; but previous to his departure, he manifested his usual 
benevolence, in providing most liberally for his old and faithful do- 
mestics. His unfailing attention to the minute wants of those 
around him, was a striking feature of his character, and is the more 
remarkable, as it was continued, even when afterward his whole 
soul seemed to be absorbed in those great projects of benevolence, 
which embraced every civilized nation on earth. It was Mr. How- 
ard’s intention when he left England, to spend the winter either at 
Geneva, or in the south of Italy ; but upon his arrival at Turin, he 
abandoned that plan, from an apprehension he began to entertain, 
that he was yielding too far to an unprofitable curiosity. We will 
venture to give his own account of his feelings on this occasion, fol- 
lowed by one or two other paragraphs—the whole taken from his 
private memoranda on this tour, from which the secrets of his heart 
in respect to experimental religion, will appear. 
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My return without seeing the sonthern part of Italy, was on much de- 
liberation ; as I feared the misimprovement of a talent. spent for mere cu- 
riosity, at the loss of many sabbaths, and as many donations must be 

:uspended for my pleasure, which would have been, as I hope, contrary to 
the general conduct of my life, and which, on a retrospective view ona 
death bed, would cause pain, as unbecoming a disciple of Christ, whose 
mind should be formed in my soul. These thoughts, with distance from 
my dear boy, determine me to check my curiosity, and be on the return. 
O! why should vanity and folly, pictures and baubles, or even the stu- 
pendous mountains, beautiful hills, or rich vallies, which ere long will all 
be consumed, engross the thoughts of a candidate for an eternal, everlast- 
ing kingdom. A worm, ever to craw! on earth, whom God has raised to 
the hope of glory, which ere long willbe revealed to them who are washed 
and sanctified by faith in the blood of the divine Redeemer! Look for- 
ward, O my soul! how low, how mean, how little is every thing, but what 
has a view to that glorious world of life, light, and love—the preparation 
of the heart is of God. Prepare the heart, O God, of thy unworthy crea- 
ture, and unto thee be all the glory through the boundless ages of eternity. 

Signed “J. H.” 

“P.§$. This night my trembling soul almost longs to take its flight to 
see and know the wonders of redeeming love—-join the triumphant choir-— 
sin and surrow fled away—God my Redeemer, all in all—O! happy spir- 
its that are safe in those mansions.” pp. 48, 49. 
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I would record the goodness of God to the unworthiest of his crea- 
tures. For some days past, an habitual] serious frame relenting for my 
sin and folly, applying to the blood of Jesus Christ, solemnly surrendering 
myself and babe to him, begging the conduct of his Holy Spirit. 1 hope a 
more tender conscience, by a greater fear of offending God; a temper 
more abstracted from this world, more resigned to death or life, thirsting 
for union and communion with God as my Lord and my God. Oh! the 
wonders of redeeming love! Some faint hope, even I, through redeeming 
mercy, in the perfect righteousness: the full atoning sacrifice shall ere 
long be made the monument of the rich free grace, and mercy of God 
through the divine Redeemer. Oh! shout, my soul, grace, grace—free, 
sovereign, rich, and unbounded grace! NotI, not I, an ill-deservirg, hell- 
deserving creature !—but where sin has abounded, I trust grace super- 
abounds. Some hope—what joy in that hope—that nothing shall separate 
my soul from the love of God in Christ Jesus: and my soul, as such @ 
frame is thy delight, pray frequently and fervently to the Father of Spirits, 
to bless his word, and your retired moments, to your serious conduct in 
life. p. 51. 


This morning, on the review of the temper of my mind, how humbled I 
ought to be before God. An eviland wicked heart. ever ready to depart 
from him, starting aside like a deceitful bow; mourning, yet trusting in 
my Lord and my God, when by calm retired thoughts 1 would hope 1 am 
one step forward in my christian journey; yet alas! in company how 
many steps backward! God give me wisdom; mercy and goodness com- 
pass my paths, yet how little sensible of it; O hard and obdurate heart! 
With such a heart, how watchful, how careful, how earnest, at the throne 
of grace, that as Jesus Christ died for such as thou, thou mighte st have 
an interest in the glorious salvation he has wrought out. The review of 
the temper of my mind on, probably, the Just sabbath before | return to my 
happy native country, I desire with profound veneration to bless and praise 
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God for his merciful preservation of me in my long journey: no danger, 
no accident has befallen me, but J am among the living, | trust, ever to 
praise; and as to my soul, among all its weakness and folly, yet I have 


some hope it has not jost ground this year of traveling—very desirous of 


returning with a right spirit; not only wiser, but better; a cheerful hu- 
mility, a more general love and benevolence to my fellow creatures; 
watchiul of my thoughts, my words, my actions, resigned to the will of God 
that I may walk with God, and lead a more useful and honorable hife in 
this world. pp. 60, 61. 


The memorandum book, which contains these and other precious 
transcripts introduced into his biography, was delivered not many 
years since into the hands of a clergyman at Liverpool, by the con- 
fidential servant of Mr. H., who attended him on most of his jour- 
neys abroad, when that servant was on his death bed. But for 
this valuable document, the Brainerd-like spirit of Mr. H. would 
have been imperfectly understood by the religious public : and we 
particularly rejoice to contemplate this distinguished lover of man, 
and benefactor of the human race, in the humble and penitential 
breathings of his heart before God. The views, however, of this 
conscientious traveler, as to the point of duty, seem to have chan- 
ged, for before he returned to England, and after he went back as 
far as Holland, he proceeded to the south again. He was impress- 
ed with the belief, on the whole, that by contempiating mankind in 
a great variety of aspects, he might return home a wiser man, and 
with a better temper than he left it. ‘That the effect of this tour 
was favorable in respect to his benevolent feelings, and increased 
his sympathies for his suffering fellow creature, is perfectly appa- 
rent from the subsequent details. 

The providence of God, in connection with his own efforts and 
turn of mind, had now prepared him for that astonishing career of 
usefulness on which he was about to enter. ‘The immediate occa- 
sion of his attention to prisons, was his appointment to the office of 
high sheriff of the county of Bedford. ‘This was in 1773. He 
had spent the intervening time since his return, in abundant works 
of private munificence, and in the most lovely exhibition of the 
christian character, in other respects. He was more engaged than 
ever in improving the cottages of the poor, in visiting them in sick- 
ness, and in promoting temperance and the observance of the sab- 
bath. The female poor he employed in manufacturing linen for 
his household. He established sabbath schools both for male and 
female children. He fitted up a cottage as a place of worship, at 
which he became a regular attendant. For the building of houses 
of worship in the country around, his benefactions were most libe- 
rally bestowed ; and he made annual donations to the poorer mem- 
bers of the church where he lived. ‘ His charity,” as his biogra- 
pher remarks, ‘‘had no bounds except those of prudence ; and 
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was not more commendable for the extent of it, than for the man- 
ner in which it was exercised.” ‘ But his kindness was not con- 
fined to the bodies of his fellow creatures; it extended to their 
spiritual and immortal part. He carefully watched over the mo- 
rals of his neighbors, and.used his advice, admonition, and influ- 
ence, to discountenance immorality of all kinds, and to promote the 
knowledge and practice of religion.” He left these private walks 
of usefulness, although they had been his choice, at the call of 
higher obligation; and entered upon his new office with the zeal 
and promptitude, which characterized all his movements. Ex- 
amining most minutely into the condition and government of the 
prison in the county, he was, in consequence, led to devote every 
faculty of his mind, to the correction of abuses existing in simi- 
lar institutions, as the friend of those who had no earthly friend. 
Such an inspection, connected with a remembrance of his own 
temporary sufferings in prison, an incident already adverted to, 
could not fail to produce its full effect on so tender and suscepti- 
ble a heart. From this time forth, his purpose was fixed. ‘The 
path in which he was to tread, was marked out by divine provi- 
dence and his own wishes. And never was commiseration for 
those who were “ sick and in prison,”’ more consistently, more en- 


-ergetically, and more undauntedly expressed. 


From the early part of Nov. 1773, till near the conclusion of 
Oct. 1775, he made the first general inspection of the jails and 
prisons in England and Wales, in separate visitations and tours, 
which occupied, according to his distance from home, or the num- 
ber of places inspected together, either several days, weeks, or 
months. Within the same period, he performed his first journey 
of benevolence on the continent, during which, he visited many of 
the prisons of France, Holland and Germany. While on these er- 
rands of mercy, he suffered himself to be diverted by no objects of 
curiosity whatever, took but a very moderate portion of rest or sleep 
—lived most abstemiously, making no use of spirituous or fermented 
liquors, and little use of animal food—was indefatigable, thorough 
and particular in his researches, and trusted to nothing short of an ac- 
tualsurvey. Indeed he declined no hardship whatever, and shun- 
ned no danger, but submitted himself, with the utmost cheerfulness, 
to all the annoyances incident to such an undertaking, amidst the 
selfishness of the keepers of prisons, and the horrid vices of many 
of their inmates—amidst the heat and suffocation, the dampness 
and noisome effluvia of close apartments and the contagion of 
disease—breathing for a long time*together, an atmosphere, taint- 
ed with the ingredients of death... So imperious was his sense of 
duty in the department in whieti*he now labored, that he followed 
its dictates, apparently without any care or thought of consequen- 
Vor. Il. 51 
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ces fo his own person. He trusted in God to protect him while in 
the path of duty. He was not a man, however, to dissociate means 
from the end. In his experience he found, that the surest defense, 
under God, against contagion, was perfect cleanliness of person, and 
temperance as to diet. Such was the spirit with which he entered 
upon his benevolent projects, and such his mode of procedure ; and 
such substantially they continued to bein al} his subsequent move- 
ments. The intervals of rest which he enjoyed in his beautiful 
and beloved retreat at Cardington, were mostly very short. Scarce- 
ly at times could he be persuaded to remain a week or a day in 
this retirement, and the seasons that he did permit himself to spend 
there, were no otherwise those of rest, than as they were occupied 
in doing good and making his fellow creatures happy, on a smaller 
scale. No person around him could be so insignificant as not to 
claim his notice, and no want was so trifling, that it did not meet 
from him a ready attention. 

In comparing the public receptacles of felons and debtors in 
England, with those on the continent, he could not but admit, in ge- 
neral, the great superiority of the latter. With the condition of the 
prisons of Holland, he was particularly gratified, and he brought back 
from that country much valuable information, on the subject which 
so engrossed all his faculties. Mr. H. was grieved, however, to 
find the occasional use of the torture on the continent. ‘This he 
noticed in the present tour, but much more so in his subsequent 
visits, especially among the more despotic nations of Europe. 
Such, however, was his humanity, that he would never divulge 
to the public the information he possessed on this subject, * for 
fear,” as he says, ‘‘of instructing some in certain modes of torment- 
ing with which they were unacquainted, and leading ferocious na- 
tures to introduce them where they were unknown.” ‘The condi- 
tion of the English prisons was at this time most wretched. No 
one before Howard, and with his intentions, had traveled so far 
‘to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the infection 
of hospitals; to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; to take 
the guage and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt.” 
He found in almost all these institutions various evils, connected 
either with their management, or with the construction of the build- 
ings. Dark, damp, under-ground rooms, without fire-places in 
them, small close apartments with insufficient ventilation, no regu- 
lar supply of good water, abounding impurities, no sewers, a very 
imperfect separation of the sexes, the confinement of petty offend- 
ers with the most abandoned criminals, no provision for habitual 
employment, retention of acquitted felons for their fees, the sale of 
spirituous liquors, the allowance of garnish, the want of apartments 
for jailors, and the existence of the prison fever, were among the 
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evils which he ascertained as prevailing in the English prisons col- 
lectively, and which he subsequently brought before the public. 
Before he had finished this his first inspection of English jails, he 
received the gratitude of his country, in‘a vote of thanks which the 
House of Commons passed unanimously in his favor. While he 
was engaged in his foreign excursions, he had in general a free 
access to the prisons which he chose to inspect ; but it was not with- 
out much difficulty that he gained admission to “ the iron cages of 
the Bastile.” ‘The enterprise was bold and dangerous in the ex- 
treme. Mr. H., however, was deterred by no fear or peril in the 
cause of humanity. ‘ He knocked hard,” to adopt his own ac- 
count, ‘at the outer gate, and immediately went forward, through 
the guard, to the draw-bridge, before the entrance of the castle ; 
but while he was contemplating this gloomy mansion, an officer 
came out of the castle ‘much surprised,’ and he was forced to re- 
treat through the mute guard, and thus regained that freedom 
which, for one locked up within those walls, it would be next to 
impossible to obtain.” ‘In the space of four centuries, from the 
foundation to the destruction of the Bastile,” observes one of his 
biographers, “ Mr. H. was, perhaps, the only person that was ever 
compelled to quit it reluctantly.” 

As a patriot and philanthropist, Mr. H. could not but be morti- 
fied by the contrast, which existed between Holland and his own 
country, not only in respect to the condition of the prisons in each, 
but the number of executions. In the city of Amsterdam, during 
the ten years immediately preceding his visit, there had not 
been a single execution; and for one hundred years before, there 
had not been more than one in each year. Whereas in London, in 
less than one fourth of that period, viz. from the year 1749 to 
1771, the executions amounted to 678, averaging nearly thirty a 
year. The biographer of Mr. Howard notices this fact with a just 
reprehension of the British penal code, and expresses his convic- 
tion that the time will at length arrive, though the dawn of it is not 
yet beheld, when British legislators will remove this stain from a 
code of laws, which might otherwise be a model for the world. 
We confess, saving some very recent indications of a general spirit 
of reform, that we nearly despair of such a result, in regard to 
British criminal Jaw. It would seem as if conviction must have 
been produced on this subject, were there any hopes of producing 
it, by cogent appeals and incontrovertible reasoning. It is now 
eighty years since Johnson, in one of the numbers of his immortal 
work, the Rambler, the sentiments of which are so familiar to the 
minds of Britons, exposed the impolicy of frequent capital punish- 
ments, with a clearness of comprehension, and with a force of ar- 
zument, that should have put incredulity itself to the blush. 
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Mr. Howard, after enjoying a repose of three months, commen- 
ced his second general tour of inspection of the English jails, lea- 
ving Cardington in the early part of November, 1775. Before, 
however, he had gone through England, he resolved on a similar 
reinspection of the prisons on the continent, from the desire of at- 
taining to perfect accuracy in all his statements; and accordingly in 
the month of May, 1776, he left London for Paris. In this tour 
he visited Switzerland, no part of which had been included in his 
former journey. His second inspection of foreign places of 
confinement, confirmed the opinion he had formed in general, 
of the great superiority of their internal economy over those 
of England. Upon his return home from a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney, he sought the indulgence of repose not for a day, but set 
out immediately upon the completion of his second survey of 
prisons in his native country. When this task was finished, he 
commenced a work for the press, in which he designed to embody 
the results of his observations and reflections, on the various pri- 
sons he had visited. It appeared in the month of April, 1777, en- 
titled, “‘ the state of the prisons in England and Wales, with preli- 
minary observations, and an account of some foreign prisons, by 
John Howard, F.R.S.” Our biographer has given an interesting 
analysis of this book, to which we can only refer, page 122-28. 
We would merely observe in regard to the work of Mr. H., that 
such an account of prisons was never before presented, nor per- 
haps has been since that time. In regard to these institutions in his 
own country, there was not a room, dungeon, or ceil that he did 
not himself enter, with his memorandum book, and his rule in hand 
to measure its dimensions, and note down the condition in which 
he found its inhabitants. His publication aroused the feelings of 
many in the community, and called up the attention of the legisla- 
ture of his country to the subject in which he himself was so in- 
tensely interested. About this period, he penned down on his 
memorandum book, several passages descriptive of the feelings of 
his heart on the great subject of religion. ‘They may be found on 
pages 131 and 152 of the memoir. ‘The biographer has mention- 
ed in one place, that family prayer was a duty which he never neg-~ 
lected, though there was but one, and that one his domestic, to join 
him in it. He always declared that where he had a tent, God 
should have an altar. This was the case not only in England, but 
in every part of Europe which they visited together, it being his 
invariable practice, wherever and with whomsoever he might be, 
to tell ‘Thomasson to come to him at a certain hour, at which, well 
knowing what the directions meant, he would be sure to find him 
in his room, whose doors he would order him to fasten; when, let 
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who would come, nobody was admitted until his devotional exer- 
cise was over. 

Our indefatigable philanthropist commenced his third inspection 
of foreign prisons, in the month of May 1778, and taking first in his 
route Holland, where he met with a serious oe oe which confin- 
ed him for several days, and which strongly elicited the pious feel- 
ings of his heart, he proceeded to Germany, visited the dominions 
of his Prussian majesty—thence made his way to Hungary and 
Austria, and finally passed into Italy. On his return towards home, 
he visited Switzerland, took in his course a part of Germany, pro- 
ceeded to Flanders, and passed into France. Soon after his arri- 

val in England, he enjoyed the happiness of spending a few weeks 
in the company of his little son, during a vacation from school. 
But he lost not an hour, after the lad’s holidays had expired, in 
commencing a fresh inspection of the English jails, having in view 
in an appendix to his former work, to notice among other things, 
the alterations and improvements made in their construction and 
management, since he had last visited them. ‘The same year he 
performed a tour through Scotland and Ireland, portions of the em- 
pire he had once at least visited before. It is natural to suppose, 
that Mr. H. would, by this time, think of passing the remainder of 
his days in the retirement he loved. But vast regions were still 
unexplored, and it was not in his disposition to rest satisfied with 
what he had already accomplished. He therefore resolved on 
his fourth journey to the continent, ‘to carry the torch of philan- 
thropy to Denmark’s seas of ice, and Russia’s fields of snow.” 
He commenced this tour in May 1781, and returned to England 
not until he had traveled four thousand four hundred and sixty- 
five miles, having explored all the north of Europe, particularly 
Russia. He spent most of the succeeding year, except a shori 
period in which he was engaged in arrangements for the educa- 
tion of his son, in revisiting the prisons of the British isles, having 
traveled for that purpose, eight thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five miles. ‘Two kingdoms on the continent, of some importance 
to his object, remained unexplored. ‘These were Spain and Por- 
tugal. He made his fifth journey to continental Europe, for the 
purpose of inspecting the prisons and hospitals of these countries ; 
but previous to his return, he visited those of France, the Neth- 
erlands, and Holland again. He had, however, staid at home but 
a month, before he commenced a tour to Ireland, which having 
completed, he made another inspection in England, particularly 
in its metropolis. The result of these labors were given in an ap- 
pendix to the work before mentioned, in a first and second edition. 
It appears from the record which he kept, that he had in less than 
ten years, traveled in his own country and abroad, more than forty- 
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two thousand miles, for the reform of prisons. Not one particle 
of merit in all this philanthropic work, does he assum: to himself. 
With true christian humility, he ascribes all the praise to God, fol- 
lowing the pious ascription with the remark, “1 do not regret the 
loss of the many conveniences of life, but bless God who inclined 
my mind to such a scheme.” 

[le now (178-4) returned to Cardington, designing there to spend 
the remainder of his life. ‘Two years, however, was the extent of 
the time which he passed in his retirement; but they were years 
in which his private character was as beautifully illustrated, as his 
public character had been, in other situations. He could no other- 
Wise enjoy solitude than as he communicated happiness to others. 
He had, however, one source of disquiet, and that arose from a 
quarter the most dreadfully calculated to wound the feelings of a 
parent. The moral principles of his tenderly beloved son now 
grown up, had been fatally corrupted by Thomasson, a servant, 
without any suspicion on the part of Mr. H. of the base agency of 
this man. The consequence was, that notwithstanding the pious, 
paternal care which had been bestowed upon him, his conduct 
soon became disgraceful—his mind was at length thrown into a 
state of continued and violent derangement—and nine years after 
his father’s death, he sunk a premature victim into the grave of the 
dissipated. ‘The conduct and situation of this young man, while 
Mr. H. lived to know them, nearly broke his heart. ‘The remark- 
able steadiness of his mind was, for a time, more shaken by this 
event, than by any other which he ever experienced. “ It un- 
strung the firmest fibres of a frame,” which hitherto had been but 
little affected by all the fatigue he had undergone in his travels of 
mercy. Mr. Howard, notwithstanding his intention of enjoying 
the repose of Cardington through the remainder of his days, took 
other journies of benevolence, both at home and abroad, from the 
year 1785 to the time of his death. His foreign excursions now 
had in view an object more important to the interests of the hu- 
man race, and were more fraught with danger to himself, than any 
he had yet performed. ‘That object was to ascertain the causes 
and remedy of the plague. Actuated by a desire, than which 
nothing in the history of human virtue is more extraordinary, he 
twice left England for extended tours on the continent, designing 
to go, if necessary, to the extreme east, visiting the principal hos- 
pitals and lazarettos of Europe, and exposing himself to dangers 
and hardships which would have broken down the spirit of any 
other man, but in him, only strengthening his resolution to advance, 
and his confidence in God to sustain him. During the second 
excursion, his invaluable ‘life terminated. He fell a sacrifice-to 
his fearlessness and humanity. He died at Cherson in Russia, 
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near the borders of the Black Sea, on the 20th of January 1790, 
of a malignant fever, which he caught in consequence of attending, 
with his usual benevolence, on a sick individual. We have no 
space for a connected account of the course which he pursued in 
these later journeys, or even of the circumstances and manner of 
his death. Only a few detached ineidents will soon be adverted 
to, in illustrating the character of this extraordinary man. We 
would observe, however, in regard to his last journey, that Mr. H. 
was, from the beginning, impressed with the belief that he should 
never return home. ‘This appears from the observations which 
fell from him, and from all his arrangements—from the manner in 
which his farewell to his friends wes expressed, and from the dis- 
position of his property by his last will. Yet under the full force 
of this belief, he most cheerfully entered upon his hazardous un- 
dertaking, solacing himself with the thought that benefit might re- 
sult to the world at large from his expedition, and enjoying the pre- 
cious hope that if he was never to see his pious friends again on 
earth, he should meet them in heaven. While on his journey, in 
reference doubtless to the presentiment he entertained respecting 
his decease, he deliberately signed again, and renewed the cove- 
nant, and the other papers in the nature of a covenant, which he 
had executed three and twenty years before. We might have 
mentioned before, that in the interval between the first and second 
of his last foreign excursions, he published the result of the journies 
of the three preceding years, in a work entitled, An account of the 
principal lazarettos in Europe, with various papers relative to the 
plague, together with further observations on some foreign prisons 
and hospitals, &c.” 

The character and principles of Mr H. have partially appeared 
in the foregoing sketch. It is due, however, to the memory of this 
illustrious friend of God and the human race, and to the cause 
which he espoused, to add on these topics, a few separate and 
distinct notices. It is difficult to speak of such a man as Mr. H. 
without seeming to wish, by eulogy, to “raise a mortal to the 
skies,” or to “draw an angel down.” ‘That incense of praise 
which is due to God, we are often willing to accord too exclusive- 
ly to the instrument—the honor which really belongs, in the first in- 
stance, to the Holy Spirit who moves upon the heart, we are wont 
to attach to the subject of his influences. ‘There is, perhaps, a pe- 
culiar temptation to do this in the case before us, since the good 
which he achieved was direct and palpable, and since in his exer- 
tions so much of the man as well as the saint was visible—the sym- 
pathy of the man, and that acting immediately on the distresses of 
others, with a view to their alleviation. Every bosom, perhaps, re- 
sponds to such a sympathy, and is ready to do it homage. Hence 
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the remarkable fact, that Mr. Howard, than whom none since the 
apostles seemed more averse to praise, was destined to receive, 
while living, the most splendid eulogium that was ever pronounced 
by mortal lips, in a speech from Mr. Burke before the British parlia- 
ment. Still, the truth, and especially such delightful truth, as re- 
lates to the deeds and attributes of a good man, may be told. It is 
a duty and gratification to tellit. And it is to be remembered also, 
that if we observe the proper measure and spirit, the commenda- 
tion we give to the voluntary instrument, is really praise offered to 
God. Asto ourselves, we desire simply to state the truth, let it in- 
volve what panegyric it may, respecting the spirit and principles of 
the subject of our notice, and to present his character as it might 
be fairly deduced from his actions. 

We have little to say respecting the features of his intellect, as 
this is but a subordinate point of interest, in relation to a man so 
truly great. As to mere scholarship, it is true, that not much ap- 
pears. ‘That his understanding however, especially in certain 
forms of exhibition, was of a high order, none can doubt. None 
but an intellect accurate, sound, and discriminating, could have 
reduced to method the subject of English prison discipline, cha- 
otic as it was before his time. The proper construction of prisons, 
and the best mode of managing prisoners, with the innumerable de- 
tails respecting both, so as to answer the great ends of such insti- 
tutions, involve more numerous points of information, and greater 
inductive powers than belong to an ordinary mind. ‘“ As he was of 
all men,” observes Dr. Aikin, “the most modest estimator of his 
own abilities, he used to say, ‘I am the plodder who goes about to 
collect materials for men of genius to make use of.”’ Still we be- 
lieve that Burke did not speak inconsiderately, when he said re- 
specting the plan of Mr. H. that “it is as full of genius as it is of 
humanity.” Mr. H. certainly possessed several characteristics 
that are usually the concomitants of a superior understanding, such 
as decision, energy and promptitude. Even the power of accom- 
plishing that which a man undertakes, is often itself no mean indi- 
cation of greatness; and this power he possessed in a remarkable 
degree. We are not disposed, however, to ascribe to him the ve- 
ry highest order of intellect, if that be understood of a general 
power of mental exhibition. 

In respect to his moral and religious character at large, we re- 
joice in the opportunity of saying, with a perfect confidence that 
every reader will agree with us, that it was a manifestation of chris- 
tianity in its sweetest spirit and in its most attractive form, and that 
it was one of the fairest specimens of what the grace of God 
achieves in the human subject, in this world. It combined with the 
tenderness of the gospel, and an ardent love of whatever pertains to 
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humanity, much also of that strict and uncompromising christianity, 
which distinguished the first and purest era of this religion. It 
was evangelical in all its parts and in all its extent; his principles 
were those which the bible sanctions, his motives those which do 
honor to the grace that inspired them. We have before present- 
ed some extracts from his private diary, showing his devotional 
spirit and experimental views. ‘They are truly those of a child of 
God, and breathe a delightful savor of piety. We will transcribe 
two short sentences, which appear to be the last that he wrote. 
“1 think I never look into myself, but I find some corruption and 
sin in my heart. O God, do thou sanctify and cleanse the thoughts 
of my depraved heart. O that the Son of God may not have 
died for me in vain.” Many of the notices in his memorandum 
book, appear as maxims on moral and spiritual topics, and as to 
point and profoundness, may well compare with those of Lord Ba- 
con on the subject of common life. ‘The following we select as 
speciinens. ‘* Courage and humanity are inseparable friends.” 
‘‘ My deliberations are more swayed by what J myself think right, 
than by what is likely to be thought right by others,” ‘ ‘The en- 
thusiasm of even a mistaken principle, warms the mind, and sets it 
above the fear of death, which in our cooler moments, if we really 
think of it, is at least very awful; and shall a mistaken principle do 
more than calm reason and reflection? O surely not. ‘There is 
no rational principle by which a man can die contented, but a trust 
in the mercy of God, through the merits of Jesus Christ.” “ If the 
projectile motion shows a forming God, the centripetal force, acting 
incessantly, shows a preserving God—and He who is the hand of 
providence, directs the course of things to the general good.” 
‘¢ Our superfluities should be given up for the conveniences of oth- 
ers; our conveniences should give place to the necessities of 
others; and even our necessities give way to the extremities of 
the poor.” ‘* Where there is most holiness, there is most humility.” 
‘‘ Never does our understanding shine more, than when it is em- 
ployed in religion. In certain circumstances, retirement is crimin- 
al—with a holy fire I would proceed. What is our profession of 
religion, if it does not affect our heart ?” 

Though Mr. H. was firm in his own peculiar views of christiani- 
ty, and even rigid in his practice, he was yet remarkably free 
from the narrow feelings of a party, and from sectarian prejudices, 
He was too great a lover of mankind to be exclusive or bigoted in 
his religion. All his benevolent feelings prompted him to seek, in 
his intercourse with others, some common ground on which good 
men of all parties could meet. He set the example in England, 
of those plans now so common, of raising money for benevolent 
purposes by means of associations, in the proffer of a large sum, 
Vou. Il. 52 
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should a society be formed for the alleviation of the miseries of pub- 
lic prisons. It is worthy of remark, how in some instances, men of 
superior intellectual or moral endowments, have anticipated the im- 
provements, or the spirit, of a future age, when the age in which they 
lived was unprepared fully to follow them. ‘Thus Roger Bacon, 
in the thirteenth century, in an age of darkness, might have min- 
gled with honor among the experimental philosophers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Wickliffe, the morning star of 
the reformation, might have stood by the side of Calvin, in doc- 
trinal christianity. Petrarch, preceding the revival of letters by a 
century, poured a brilliant light on poetry and classical learning. 
Milton, in an age of civil and religious tyrariny, advocated the libe- 
ral notions of the present times, in his admirable Areopagitica. 
And thus Howard, at an era when selfishness ruled the heart, felt 
and acted as if he had seen, in prophetic vision, the benevolent 
movements of the present day, and that charity of opinion, which 
now finds some common ground, on which real christians of all 
denominations, can unite in doing good. Yea, his spirit and con- 
duct seem rather like the harbingers of the nobler benevolence, 
and the wider and holier associations, of the millennium. Our phi- 
lanthropist’s christian character was marked by a beautiful consis- 
tency and uniformity. ‘The incompatible and varying tempers 
and pursuits of many persons professing religion, are notorious. 
And inconsistency and inequality among real christians, are faults 
by no means uncommon. Some separate, at too great a distance, 
faith from works—piety from morahty. Some vary in their feel- 
ings from intense ardor to a lamentable apathy. Some cultivate 
the religion of the closet to the neglect of active duties. It was a 
fault of Leighton, if he had a fault, that he declined, more than 
was justifiable, or at least expedient, a mingling in active life and 
duty, from his fondness for contemplative religion. Some are 
so much engaged in exciting religious scenes and outward stir, as 
to allow less time for secret meditation and prayer, than should be 
given to these exercises. But the reader of the life of: Mr. H. 


will find in him no such inconsistency, inequality, or love of 


change. In him faith and works were co-existent, and commingled. 
Morality and benevolence maintained a strict alliance with the 
hidden exercises of his heart. ‘They flowed from his piety as 
from a perennial and gushing fountain. For one possessing an 
ardent temperament, he manifested a steadiness and evenness of 
feeling hardly to be paralleled ; but it was uniform, because it was 
always intense. ‘Calm, steady spirits,” says his biographer, 
‘“‘ were the chief subject of his self-gratulation, and of his grateful 
acknowledgments to God, by whom they were imparted.” He 
evidently loved religious retirement—this his diary proved; but 
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he loved religious action also—this was evinced by his life. He 
consequently engaged in both with peculiar earnestness, and en- 
joyed both with the keener relish, as he passed from the one to the 
other. 

Among the particular traits of character in this extraordinary man, 
his benevolence—his charming fellow-feeling with others—cannot 
pass without notice. ‘This feature of his character, is of course _con- 
spicuous and predominant throughout the history of his life. All his 
actions are a comment on his humanity, ever pouring itself forth from 
the exuberant feelings within, from a heart warm with the love of God 
and his creatures.. It is perhaps needless to add other particulars, 
yet we cannot forego the pleasure of transcribing the following 
sentiment from Howard’s own pen. Speaking in reference to 
the prospect of his ascertaining the cause of the plague, he remarks 
i conclusion, “1 would look to the source whence all evil and 
suffering have been derived, and would at least endeavor to dimin- 
ish their bitterness. Oh! how should I bless God, if such a worm 
is made the instrument of alleviating the miseries of my fellow 
creatures, and thus connecting more strongly the social bond by 
mutual exertion for mutual relief. If one person has received good 
by my labors, it is an honor for which I cannot be too thankful. 
Let us bless the Lord for all things.” His biographer mentions 
an incident which we will repeat, for the sake of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of feeling, which it indicates in the mind of Mr. Howard. 
‘Towards persons confined for trifling debts, he frequently exer- 
cised his liberality.” ‘*I have often seen him come to his lodg- 
ings,’’ says the journal of his attendant upon most of his tours, ‘in 
such spirits and joy, when he would say to me, I have made a poor 
woman happy. 1 have sent her husband home to her and her chil- 
dren.” These, with others that have been detailed, are but de- 
tached instances of those kindly feelings with which his heart con- 
tinually overflowed. 

Foster has mentioned Mr. H. as a remarkable example of de- 
cision of character. 'This was indeed a quality for which he was 
eminently distinguished. ‘The essayist’s remarks upon it, in his 
celebrated piece on that subject, are no less just than eloquent. 
He finely observes in one place, “that the mere men of taste,” 
(who would condemn this philanthropist for his indifference to pic- 
tures, and statues, and sumptuous buildings,) ‘ ought to be silent 
respecting such a man as Howard, for he is above their sphere of 
judgment.” Common rules are inapplicable to a person whose 
strength of resolution was such, that had it not been “habitual,” 
it must “ have appeared a vehement impetuosity.” Such indeed 
were the energy of his determination, and the celerity of his move- 
ments, that in the Janguage of one of his biographers, “ give him a 
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hint of any thing he had left short, or any new acquisition to be 
made, and while you might suppose he was deliberating about it, 
you were surprised with finding it was done.” So determined was 
he on his object, that as an illustration of it in a single case, we 
would mention, that he declared to a friend, that had he lost the 
plan of a lazaretto at Marseilles, among other articles that were 
stolen from him in London, he would have gone back, and expo- 
sed himself a second time to the risks he had run, in procuring that 
document in order to supply its place. 

Connected with the feature of character now depicted, was his 
imperious conviction of duty—his all-pervading sense of the good- 
ness and importance of his object. Hence proceeded, in a great 
measure, the energy of his purpose. Having settled it in his mind 
that he was bound to serve God in the course he had undertaken, 
and that he was performing the divine will, he had nothing to do but 


go straight forward. He seems never to have wasted a particle of 


his strength in irresolution. So important to energy and dispatch, 
is the thorough persuasion of the call of Providence, in our projects 
and efforts! To a friend he remarked, in view of the journey 
which proved to be his last, ‘you will probably never see me 
again ; but be that as it may, it is a matter of no concern to me, 
whether I lay down my life in Turkey, Egypt, Asia Minor, or else- 


where. My whole endeavor is to fulfil, according to the ability of 


so weak an instrument as I am, the will of that gracious Provi- 
dence, who has condescended to raise in me a firm persuasion, 
that [ am employed in what is consonant to the divine approba- 
tion.” And the author of the memoir before us observes, in re- 
spect to the charge of enthusiasm, which some who could not com- 
prehend the sublimity of his course, were disposed to prefer against 
him, “If we take this term in its general acceptation, never, cer- 
tainly, was it less appropriate to any one than to Howard, for in 
no one instance of his life did his feelings overcome his judgment, 
or the coolness of his temper, or the steadmess of his purpose, 
give way to the wild extravagances of a heated imagination. In 
every thing he undertook, he was actuated by a sense of duty, 
and to that sense, every passion, and feeling, and inclination, was 
habitually subjected. 7 

But his humility was not less extraordinary than his other noble 
qualities. It threw an ineffable charm over them all. If there 
was one feature of the evangelical system, that was more gratify- 
ing to his feelings than any other, it was that which presents the 
utter insufficiency of man to justify and save himself by his own 
virtue, and the adequacy of Christ’s merits alone for these purposes. 
{n other words, it was the doctrine of salvation by grace, prac tically 
exhibited in the acceptance of sinners whenever they believe in 
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the Savior. To this doctrine he often refers, and always with de- 
light, exulting in it as the basis of his immortal hopes. ‘* ‘The doc- 
trine of merit,” he says, “is diametrically opposite to the genius 
of the gospel—salvation in every step, in every stage, is of grace. 
Permit me to declare the feelings of my mind in the expressive 
words of Dr. Doddridge, ‘1 have no hope in what I have been or 
done. Yet there isa hope before me. In him, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, I trust. In him I have a strong consolation.” How mor- 
tifying must it be to the proud, unsubdued heart, and what a lesson 
to common christians, to hear such a man as Howard speak of the 
utter worthlessness of all his works of benevolence, in the matter 
of justification before God, to hear him decrying the doctrine of 
human merit, glorying only in the cross of Christ, and avowing that 
in the utmost sacrifices he had made, there was sin enough to ex- 
clude him forever from the favor of God! It appears that he wished 
to efface every record of his charitable labors from the memories 
of men, except as the effect of them might be seen in the allevia- 
tion of human misery. It was with this view, that he exacted from 
his minister, in the event of his death, a promise that in the ser- 
mon which might be preached upon the occasion, he would not 
enter into any particulars of his Jife and actions. And in order, 
as much as was in his power, to secure the fulfilment of it, and to 
prevent other modes of recognition in future ages, he spent some 
time during the last days of his residence at home, in destroying 
all the letters and papers which might afford the materials of eulo- 
gy. Against a well meaning, though perhaps an injudicious at- 
tempt, made during his absence by some of his friends, who did 
not know him, and by the friends of humanity, to erect a statue to 
his honor, he remonstrated with such firmness and almost indigua- 
tion, that it was finally laid aside. No one event in his life seems 
to have so mortified his feelings, or created such irritation in his 
mind. ‘ Who that knows his own heart,” speaking to a clergyman 
respecting the honor intended him, “ could receive it?” ‘ Con- 
scious as I am,” he said again, “of my many sins and imperfec- 
tions, | must always view with pain and abhorrence every attempt 
of my friends, to bring me forward to public view and public ap- 
probation.” His solicitude respecting his funeral, and his mon- 
ument with the inscription upon it, betrayed the deep humility of 
his heart. Having directed by will that his body should be buried 
wherever he should happen to die, so that the expense did not ex- 
ceed ten or fifteen guineas, he concluded the instrument with this 
characteristic sentence. ‘My immortal spirit | cast on the sove- 
reign mercy of God through Jesus Christ, who is the Lord my 
strength, and I trust is become my salvation; and I desire that 
a plam slab of marble may be placed under that of my late wife, 
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containing an inscription of my name, and the year that I died, with 
this motto ‘spes mea Christus,’ my hope is in Christ.” And 
while on his death-bed, giving directions to his servant, as to the 
particular spot where he desired to be buried, he charged him as 
he valued his old friend, not to suffer any pomp to be used at his 
funeral, nor any monument, or monumental inscription, to mark the 
place of his interment. ‘ Lay me quietly,”’ said he, “ in the earth, 
place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be forgotten.” For- 
gotten! The memory of his philanthrophy will last, when not only 
that sun-dial, with every other chronicler of time, shall have perish- 
ed from the earth; but when the sun himself shall grow “ dim 
with age.” 

We have now given a condensed view of the more important 
events and labors pertaining to the life of the great English philan- 
thropist, with some account of his private character, and the prin- 
ciples by which he was actuated in his wonderful enterprises. ‘This 
sketch, though it has occupied more space than we intended, can 
convey to our readers only an imperfect conception of the amount 
of his exertions and sacrifices, and the excellence of his spirit. 
His labors were too numerous and ramified, and his character pre- 
sented too many points of attraction, to be well compressed within 
an outline of a few pages. If, however, our account shall serve 
to recommend the book before us, which is itself only a more ex- 
tended abstract of his life and character, and to inspire an admira- 
tion of that which the grace of God accomplished in him, it will 
have answered the purpose in view. Many important lessons are 
presented in the history of such an individual. We would beg the 
indulgence of the reader towards a few observations, designed to 
give point, to the more general narrative and description which we 
have attempted. 

1. Jn the life of such a man as Howard, we perceive the true 
path to immortality. We use this term as significant either of that 
consideration, in which the benefactors of the race are held by the 
wise and the good of all ages, or of that everlasting reward of grace 
which will be accorded hereafter, in those instances, where their 
efforts have been dictated by a proper regard to the divine will and 
glory. Or rather we use it as significant of both, since both are to 
be expected, when we include not merely the good done, but the 
motive for doing it. Such a consideration, and such a reward, are 
to be enjoyed by means of humble, strenuous, and persevering la- 
bors for the temporal or spiritual good of mankind. He who is 
destined to be remembered in after ages, to live in the affections 
of all mankind, must be active, and eminently so, in some well cho- 
sen sphere of usefulness. ‘This is obviously the way to be embalm- 
ed in the memory of the wise and good, and is truly a noble object 
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when compared with the unhallowed consideration, which is sought 
by the great ones of this earth. Of course, to seek such an object, 
or even to desire it, as an end, is to defeat its attainment. It is no 
otherwise to be secured, than by conferring substantial benefits upon 
our fellow-men, from kind feelings towards them, and from love to 
God, while we cheerfully ascribe to him all the praise. In a cer- 
tain view there can be but one Howard, as there is but one Homer, 
one Paul, one Shakspeare, or one Washington. ‘This is a mat- 
ter very much determined by the age or situation in which a great 
work is projected. ‘The earliest participants in a high mental or 
moral achievement, will usually receive the chief regard of coming 
generations. ‘Those that follow in the same career, are looked up- 
on rather ‘as copyists, and of course as less considerable. Howard 
was the first that labored effectually in the department of prison re- 
form, and he so “ forestalled and monopolized this branch of charity, 
that there will be but little room to merit by such acts of beneficence 
hereafter.” Jn this sense, no one who follows in his path, can have 
such an immortality as Howard enjoys; nor do we mention the 
subject for the purpose of exciting an emulation for that particular 
reward. But it is in every man’s power to be remembered affec- 
tionately, for a time at least, in this world, by doing good to his fel- 
lowmen. And if he does it from holy motives, he will be remem- 
bered eternally in the future rewards of grace. 

2. The efficacy of christian principle, is strikingly attested in the 
course which this distinguished philanthropist pursued. It was 
such a principle that inspirited and sustained him in his unequaled 
labors and sacrifices for the promotion of human happiness. No- 
thing less powerful, it would seem, could have effected so much in 
so frail an instrument, as a worm of the dust, and as Mr. H. par- 
ticularly, felt himself to be. He habitually realized that all his de- 
pendence was on God, that ali his strength to do and to suffer, pro- 
ceeded from his Spirit. And how it enabled him, as it has enabled 
others, to triumph over external and internal evil, the history of 
philanthrophy and piety in the world will abundantly show. This 
principle, in its higher aspirations, has overcome alike the attach- 
ment to home, and the devotion to kindred, the love of life, and 
the fear of death. It has called the christian adventurer to the ex- 
treme east, and the extreme west, to the frozen north, and to the 
burning south, to the lands of darkness and heathenism—it has 
made him willing to seek the flood and the forest, to plunge into the 
depths of prisons or the depths of solitudes, and to meet any and 
every form of danger and of trial, where the sacrifice might bring 
relief to the body, salvation to the soul, enlargement to the church, 
or glory to God. And not alone in these more extended walks of 
uselulness is it visible, and does it effectually operate, but in those 
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also which are more limited and more common. ‘The power of 


christian principle, to those who are willing to contemplate it, is at- 
tested in the routine of ordinary benevolent exertions, wherever 
pious people are found acting in their appropriate sphere. _ It is at- 
tested in the disposition of every child of God to deny himself for 
the sake of others, whenever a greater good is involved than his own 
individual happiness. So contrary to the depraved heart, is this 
spirit even in its more ordinary manifestations, that nothing but 
christian principle can inspire and invigorate its exercise. 

3. It is no inconsiderable evidence of the truth of christianity, that 
it could make such a man as John Howard. Not merely is the 


existence of such a character, an instance and exemplification of 


the excellence of this system, but it is a proof of its divinity—at 
least a corroborative proof. We perhaps state the matter strongly, 
but in prolonged reflection upon it, we see more reason to believe 
the soundness of our position, than to suspect it. ‘There is no need 
of a labored argument on this subject; for whoever considers 
man as alienated from God and averse to spiritual religion, who- 
ever considers the natural disposition of man as selfish and disin- 
clined to benevolent sacrifices, and what little fruit, either of com- 
mon virtue or charity, is reared from the best soil of the human 
heart, with the most diligent culture, must admit that a religion 
which could prompt and enable a man so freely and cheerfully to 
do what Howard did for God and his fellow-creatures, must be 
stamped with the features of divinity. It must have derived its 
origin from a better world than this. Forming a most lovely and 
disinterested character, inspiring a disposition like that of God in the 
communication of blessings, it must have proceeded from on high. 

Besides, do we ever find that any except christian countries pro- 
duce such characters? Did all pagan antiquity produce a single 
one, or even form the most distant conception of a charity so ex- 
alted as that of this christian philanthropist? Commiseration for 
human suffering, and self-denying efforts to retrieve it, such as the 
gospel inspires, and such as Howard exemplified, we know indeed 
never found a place in the bosom of a pagan, and were never in- 
culcated in his system of religion. 

4. In the example of the illustrious man on whom our observa- 
tions have been bestowed, we learn what ean be achieved by one in- 
dividual. His energy and services alone aroused the attention not 
only of his own country, but almost of all Europe, to a subject which 
had hitherto been, for the most part, shamefully neglected, but in 
which the interests of humanity were deeply involved. Reforma- 
tion of abuses in those institutions in regard to which his investiga- 
tions were made, soon followed ; — though it has not by any 
means been carried to the extent desired, there is probably no 
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christian nation, but has derived some benefit from his labors; and 
certain it is, that the cause of prison discipline is in continual ad- 
vance, and has been so from his day toour own. Indeed the whole 
world is destined at length to feel the influence of his humane ex- 
ertions. ‘This, be it remembered, is all the work of one man, as 
the instrument of divine providence, and of a man, who, though 
possessing a clear and sound understanding, does not rank among 
the highest in intellectual power. It was in him less the force of tal- 
ent, than of religious principle, by which these moral wonders were 
achieved. What a lesson is this to the christian who feels that he 
is bound, as an individual, to do something for God and his fellow- 
men—yea, all that is in his power ! What « encouragement is it also 
to the christian—leading him to look for results of great magnitude 
from labors of benevolence properly conceived and directed, though 
they should be prosecuted in solitary energy ? And what a rebuke, 
morever, is such an example as Howard’s, to the apathy and dis- 
couragement, in consequence of which so many attempt nothing for 
God or for human weal, from an apprehension of their own indi- 
vidual weakness! Well might the experience of this hero of phi- 
lanthropy suggest the sententious wisdom of the following remark in 
his diary, ‘‘dejection and despair are the consequence of pusil- 
lanimity.” 

The most natural and prominent deduction, however, from 
the life of Howard, pertains doubtless, to the excellence of chris- 
tian prety, particularly as that is developed in benevolent action. 

Its claims in this respect, are powerfully addressed to every 
reader, from the example under review. Christian piety, expressed 
in self-denying labors in the cause of God and humanity, consti- 
tutes indeed the sum and substance of his history. ‘The motive, 
and the measure, so far as the latter is attainable, of his active and 
efficient goodness, in one or more of the innumerable forms, in 
which it may be made to bear on the interests of the divine king- 
dom, are urged on the attention of all who have read the story of 
his pious and generous doings. ‘The obligations to pursue a simi- 
lar course of godliness aud beneficence, as so decisively suggested 
by his ex ample, arise from its agreement with the divine will, from 
the good which is efected in regard to others, from the pleasures 
experienced in the pursuit itself, from its propitious influence on 
the church, and from the glory which it brings to God. But we 
will not dilate on these considerations. We leave the claims 
now suggested, and the other important lessons already enforced, 
to the candid reflection of our readers, in the hope that a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, on their part and on that of the christian public, 
with the life and principles of the subject of our comments, may 
tend to the increase both of piety and philanthropy. 

Vou. HY. 53 
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Art. I1V.—Review or Dysprepsy ForestTaLLED AND RESISTED. 


Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted; or Lectures on Diet, Regimen, and 
Employment ; delivered to the students of Amherst College, spring term, 
1830. By Epowarv Hircneock, Prof. ete. Second cdition. Am- 
herst, 1831. 


Jupicious treatises on the management of health, divested of 
the technicalities of medical science, and every way level to the 
comprehension of the non-professional public, are much needed at 
the present day. Notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts which 
have been made by the benevolent of this age to diffuse information 
on so importanta subject—a subject which involves the mental and 
physical vigor, the individual and social happiness of the human 
race, we have to regret the extensive prevalence of ignorance and 
error. Line upon line, and precept upon precept, and treatise upon 
treatise, seem necessary to wake up the reluctant public to a con- 
sideration of that which so nearly concerns their dearest interests. 
Under existing circumstances, we believe the work of Prof. Hitch- 
cock will be instrumental of much good. ‘Though sometimes bear- 
ing the marks of haste in its composition, it is for the most part ju- 
diciously written, and manifests on the part of the writer, a full 
knowledge of the subject on which hetreats. ‘The zeal, plainness, 
and independence of the author,are particularly deserving of com- 
mendation. 

There can be no question that those complaints which come un- 
der the appellation of nervous, dyspeptic, melancholic, hypondria- 
cal, etc., or are known by the names of indigestion, liver complaints, 
stomach affections, low spirits, etc. have become of late more fre- 
quent than they were formerly. Sydenham, near the end of the 
seventeenth century, estimated fevers to constitute two thirds of the 
diseases of mankind. Cheyne, about 1773, made nervous disor- 
ders nearly one third of the ‘complaints of persons of rank in Eng- 
land; while Trotter, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
supposed this class of ailments to constitute two thirds of all those 
which afflict civilized society. Probably the estimate of Trotter, 
when applied to the present age, is below the truth. It is not, how- 
ever, likely that two thirds of the human race, at this day, actual- 
ly die of those complaints; for fevers, even yet, in all probability, 
occasion the death of more than half of mankind. Nervous dis- 
eases destroy health and happiness, sap the constitution, bring a 
train of miseries, which none but those who have experienced them 
can estimate, and render the victim of their ravages, a dead weight 
to society; but, unless in some of their anomalous forms, or after 
long continuance, they seldom directly endanger life. Those who 
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are afflicted with them, may emphatically be said to be always dying, 
but never dead. ‘There are few at the present day, among the 
better sort, who will not feel the truth of this remark ; for there are 
few who have not been sufferers. We are not among those 
who take every opportunity to descant upon the degeneracy of the 
times, who can see nothing but moral and physical perfection in 
our fathers, and nothing but mental and corporal impotence and 
corruption in their children ; but with regard to the increased prev- 
alence of infirm health and sickly constitutions among the moderns, 
occasioned by the appearance of a set of maladies which were for- 
merly little known, there can be no doubt; the evidence of that 
fact stares us continually in the face. 

The causes of this revolution in the character of diseases, as 
well as of the increase of sickness and infirmity, are to be sought 
in our intellectual and social condition. ‘The savage is rarely the 
subject of disease. His diet is simple, his necessities require vig- 
orous and frequent exercise of the body, his sports are of the active 
and athletic kind, his passions are not excited by the stimulus of 
art, his mind is not the victim of care, anxiety or jealousy; as a 
consequence, he never suffers the torments of dyspepsia; his con- 
stitution is sound and healthy, and he endures with comparative 
ease, pain, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Our pilgrim fathers were 
patterns of simplicity and temperance, and consequently knew little 
of the infirmities of their sons. ‘They had nerve, and muscle, and 
spirit which enabled them to sustain mental and physical exertion, 
to undertake enterprises, to bear up under hardships, which would 
overcome the frail constitutions of their descendants. How 
would the sickly and effeminate population of one of our mod- 
ern cities encounter the danger, the toil, and privation of the ori- 
ginal emigrants to this country? We have deserted the simple 
habits, the salutary self-denial, the moderate indulgences, and the 
invigorating exercises, which steeled their frames against the inroads 
of debility and disease ; and have substituted ir their stead, luxury 
of every kind, sedentary employments and sports, mechanical 
trades, artificial and injurious customs, and all the arts which mod- 
ern refinement in folly has invented to deprave the character of 
the species. 

Excess in eating and drinking, is the grand cause of the delicacy 
and imbecility of this age. Other causes have a visible, and some- 
times a destructive agency; but they are either less extensive in 
their operation, or less deleterious in their effects. Our country js 
notorious above every other, for the number of its gluttons and its 
tipplers. ‘The profusion of blessings which a beneficent God has 
bestowed upon us, has served, by the perverting influence of vi- 
cious appetites, to spread physical and moral depravity throughout 
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Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted; or Lectures on Diet, Regimen, and 
Employment ; delivered to the students of Amhirst College, spring term, 
1830. By Eowarp Hircacock, Prof. ete. Second edition. Am- 
herst, 1831. 


Jupicious treatises on the management of health, divested of 
the technicalities of medical science, and every way level to the 
comprehension of the non-professional public, are much needed at 
the present day. Notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts which 
have been made by the be nevolent of this age to diffuse information 
on so important: s sthe mental and 
physical vigor, the individual be weatad hesinens of the human 
race, we have to regret the extensive prevalence of ignorance and 
error. Line upon line, and precept upon precept, and treatise upon 
treatise, seem necessary to wake up the reluctant public to a con- 
sideration of that which so nearly concerns their dearest interests. 
Under existing circumstances, we believe the work of Prof. Hitch- 
cock will be instrumental of much good. ‘Though sometimes bear- 
ing the marks of haste in its composition, it is for the most part ju- 
diciously written, and manifests on the part of the writer, a full 
knowledge of the subject on which hetreats. ‘The zeal, plainness, 
and independence of the author,are particularly deserving of com- 
mendation. 

There can be no question that those complaints which come un- 
der the appellation of nervous, dyspeptic, melancholic, hypondria- 
cal, etc., or are known by the names of indigestion, liver complaints, 
stomach affections, low spirits, etc. have become of late more fre- 
quent than they were formerly. Sydenham, near the end of the 
seventeenth century, estimated fevers to constitute two thirds of the 
diseases of mankind. Cheyne, about 1773, made nervous disor- 
ders nearly one third of the complaints of persons of rank in Eng- 
land; while ‘Trotter, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
supposed this class of ailments to constitute two thirds of all those 
which afflict civilized society. Probably the estimate of Trotter, 
when applied to the present age, is below the truth. It is not, how- 
ever, likely that two thirds of the human race, at this day, actual- 
ly die of those complaints; for fevers, even yet, in all probability, 
occasion the death of more than half of mankind. Nervous dis- 
eases destroy health and happiness, sap the constitution, bring a 
train of miseries, which none but those who have experienced them 
can estimate, and render the victim of their ravages, a dead weight 
to society ; but, unless in some of their anomalous forms, or after 
long continuance, they seldom directly endanger life. ‘Those who 
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are afflicted with them, may emphatically be said to be always dying, 
but never dead. ‘Phere are few at the present day, among the 
better sort, who will not feel the truth of this remark ; for there are 
few who have not been sufferers. We are not among those 
who take every opportunity to descant upon the degeneracy of the 
times, who can see nothing but moral and physical perfection in 
our fathers, and nothing but mental and corporal impotence and 
corruption in their children ; but with regard to the increased prev- 
alence of infirm health and sickly constitutions among the moderns, 
occasioned by the appearance of a set of maladies which were for- 
merly little known, there can be no doubt; the evidence of that 
fact stares us continually in the face. 

The causes of this revolution in the character of diseases, as 
well as of the increase of sickness and infirmity, are to be sought 
in our intellectual and social condition. ‘The savage is rarely the 
subject of disease. His diet is simple, his necessities require vig- 
orous and frequent exercise of the body, his sports are of the active 
and athletic kind, his passions are not excited by the stimulus of 
art, his mind is not the victim of care, anxiety or jealousy; as a 
consequence, he never suffers the torments of dyspepsia ; his con- 
stitution is sound and healthy, and he endures with comparative 
ease, pain, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Our pilgrim fathers were 
patterns of simplicity and temperance, and consequently knew little 
of the infirmities of their sons. ‘They had nerve, and muscle, and 
spirit which enabled them to sustain mental and physical exertion, 
to undertake enterprises, to bear up under hardships, which would 
overcome the frail constitutions of their descendants. How 
would the sickly and effeminate population of one of our mod- 
ern cities encounter the danger, the toil, and privation of the ori- 
ginal emigrants to this country? We have deserted the simple 
habits, the salutary self-denial, the moderate indulgences, and the 
invigorating exercises, which steeled their frames against the inroads 
of debility and disease ; and have substituted ir their stead, luxury 
of every kind, sedentary employments and sports, mechanical 
trades, artificial and injurious customs, and all the arts which mod- 
ern refinement in folly has invented to deprave the character of 
the species. 

Excess in eating and drinking, is the grand cause of the delicacy 
and imbecility of this age. Other causes have a visible, and some- 
times a destructive agency; but they are either less extensive in 
their operation, or less deleterious in their effects. Our country jis 
notorious above every other, for the number of its gluttons and its 
tipplers. ‘The profusion of blessings which a beneficent God has 
bestowed upon us, has served, by the perverting influence of vi- 
cious appetites, to spread physical and moral depravity throughout 
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the land. So prone are we to abuse the mercies of Providence, 
and by their illegitimate use, to convert them into the sorest curses ! 
The great abundance of all the necessaries of life, places it within 
the ability of every man to procure a superfluity of all his wants ; 
and if by constitution, or by cultivation, he possesses inordinate appe- 
tites, he has no difficulty in gratifying them. By moderate appli- 
cation to business, he finds the means of indulgence in the luxuries 
of the table throughout the day, and of spending his evenings in 
voluptuousness and riot. Many who are decent and respectable, 
who are even valued for their morality and religion, who would 
shudder at the bare mention of the word intemperance, are daily 
guilty of such excess in the pleasures of the palate, as would stamp 
the votary of other species of indulgence with eternal infamy. In- 
temperance is not confined to the haunts of debauchery. _ It is found 
amid the ranks of those who would startle at the sight of a grog- 
shop. It presides at the daily board of the sober and the indus- 
trious, the virtuous, the professor of religion, and the minister of the 
gospel. Every man who eats more than his nature requires, even 
though distilled spirits have not a place at his table ; who injures his 
health, or abridges his usefulness, or brings penury upon his family, 
by the ‘sinful indulgence of a pampered appetite, is not only intem- 
perate, but is guilty-of a heinous offence against his Maker. The 
unnecessary consumption of property, in whatever manner, either 
in food, or drink, or clothing, or equipage, which might be ap- 
plied to purposes of christian philanthropy or benevolent enter- 
prise, is highly culpable, and implies a guilty disregard to the sins 
and miseries of the world. Wealth is given us for the promotion 
of the happiness of ourselves and our fellow beings; and he who 
sacrifices it to the cravings of a voracious stomach, stands charged 
with a perversion of God’s mercies, and a blame-worthy apathy to 
the sufferings of mankind. He neglects his duty, denies his obli- 
gations, and forgets his accountability. He not only does less good 
than he might, but he acts the suicidal part of shortening his own 
life. We have estimates of the amount of ardent spirits consumed 
in this country; of the influence of its consumption in a moral, re- 
ligious, and politica! point of view ; of its expense to individuals and 
to the nation, and of the vast good which might be accomplished by 
converting the cost of it to other purposes; and we have all been 
shocked by the result; but who has considered the excesses of 
the table, in all their extent and in all their infinite bearings? We 
look upon the late temperance revolution, both in its object and its 
results, as one of the most momentous which the world has ever 
witnessed. May the reformation go on; but we wish to see the 
principles avowed by its abettors, carried out into all the practical 
business of life. We cannot see how he who has embarked in 
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the cause of temperance, and manifests a becoming zeal in the 
promotion of its interests, can, with self-consistency and peace ‘of 
conscience, allow himself in immoderate eating. We have a 
right to suspect the sincerity of the man, who, every day of his life, 
violates principles which he has pledged himself practically to sup- 
port. Intemperance i in diet, and intemperance in drink, are alike, 
and almost in an equal degree, characterized by disastrous effects 
on the body and the mind, on the morals and the religion of a na- 
tion; and the same rule which would lead us to renounce the one, 
would compel us to abjure the other. 

Our appetites were given us for the wisest and best of purposes, 
and their moderate indulgence is forbidden by no law. ‘They act 
an important part in the animal economy, and when duly regulated, 
and under proper restraint, contribute largely to our social comfort 
and happiness. But when they cease to be exercised in innocence, 
and have been rendered vicious and corrupt by indulgence, they 
become fountains of misery and incentives to ruin. It is the ra- 
tional, and not the artificial, the healthy, and not the morbid appe- 
tite, which can be safely trusted to its own direction. The latter 
should be guarded with the most studious care, and mortified by 
the most rigid discpline ; for it leads directly to guilt and self-de- 
struction. It is not the gift of God, but is the creature of sin. It 
is astonishing with what force a created appetite binds down the 
reason of man. The most powerful motives lose their influence, 
persuasion and entreaty their power, and the noblest intellects their 
energy. 

The use of tobacco may be here adverted to, as a productive 
cause of the irritable, nervous, and dyspeptic constitution of many 
at the present day. ‘The quantity consumed of this offensive and 
poisonous drug is indeed enormous; and the expense incurred in 
its purchase, as well as the amount of health destroyed by its use, is 
truly alarming. It is one of those virulent narcotics which, in very 
small quantities, destroy life. On every principle, its consumption 
ought to be disc ouraged by the good citizen and the christian. It 
is a superfluity ; it is expensive ; itis ruinous to the consumer, and 
disagreeable to his friends; it is the fruitful parent of pauperism, 
immorality and irreligion. 

Another cause of stomach and nervous affections, may be found 
in the greater proportion than in former times, of those who are en- 
gaged 1 n sedentary employments. An agricultural life has been 
too often exchanged for secluded, confined, and indolent pursuits ; 
and of course, health and hardihood for sickness and infirmity. A 
motionless situation behind a desk or counter, or the idle occupa- 
tion of selling lace or ribbon, may be more consonant to the taste, 
or more flattering to the pride of a degenerate race, but surely, 
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such employments serve but to cramp and enervate the physical 
man. ‘lhey give him a soft, delicate, effeminate ¢ appearance, it is 
true, but they destroy that masculine vigor, that robustness of frame, 
and that firmness of muscle, which properly belong to the stronger 
sex. ‘There may be a rotundity of form, a sort of bloated fullness 
of body, but there is no strength, no energy, no ability for continued 
exertion. Demonstration of this fact may be had in the population 
of large cities. 

The class of artificers and manufacturers has increased within 
the last half century, and it may be considered in part as a conse- 
quence of this, that shattered constitutions and valetudinarian heaith 
have become so common. ‘This part of society, to want of exer- 
cise and confinement in unventilated apartments, add other causes 
of ill health most destructive in their operation. ‘They are fre- 
quently pinned from morning till night in a straightened position, 
which cramps and deforms the body, destroys the mobility of the 
frame, or excites into activity some lurking predisposition to dis- 
ease. One set of muscles is perpetually upon the stretch, while an- 
other set is suffered to waste in inaction. Of course, there is an in- 
equality of development, a want of proportion in the exercised and 
unexercised parts. ‘There may be accumulaied strength in some 
insignificant portion of the system, but taken as a whole, it is miser- 
ably decriped. ‘The chest is often confined, and of course its free 
expansion prevented ; or the stomach is injured, or its functions im- 
paired, by hurtful pressure. ‘The vital organs must have free play ; 
their important offices cannot be discharged while they are forced 
out of their natural situation, or restrained in their action by the fa- 
tal influence of pressure. All the causes which have been named, 
added to the detrimental effects of the close, hot rooms, in which 
the working men and women are imprisoned, the air of which is 
contaminated by repeated respiration, or rendered impure by the 
presence of particles of dirt or noxious fumes, render large manu- 
facturing esti iblishments, or places where numbers are engaged in 
handcraft work nurseries of every sort of bodliy disease. 

That part of the community who devote themselves to literature, 
is much greater than in the times of our fathers; and what is worse, 
indolent habits and neglect of exercise, have become, in a manner, 
indispensably connected with the pursuit. Wedo not suppose 
that the exercise of the a not even the continued and occa- 
sionally severe exercise of it, has any deleterious effect upon the 
body ; on the contrary, we pete es believe it to have a salutary 
influence. We are made thinking bei INES, and it is the design of 
our Maker that we should genpiog our waking hours in thought. 
It is not hard study that makes so many inv: lids of our lite ‘rary men. 
It is luxurious and intemperate living, confinement within doors, 
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the omission of bodily exercise, etc. By a most absurd associa- 
tion, a lounging, lazy mode of life, and a feminine body, have be- 

come almost inseparably connected with the pursuit of literature ; 
as though it were necessary to extinguish the characteristics of our 
sex, in order to cultivate successfully our intellectual powers. A 
wilder idea never shot through the brain of a maniac. A sane 
inind in asane body, is the perfection of our being. Strength and 
vigor in one, nearly involve the like properties in the other. Who 
has not experienced the impossibility of continued and successful 
mental application, while any of the great corporeal functions are ir- 
regularly or imperfectly performed ? What nervous invalid has not 
felt complete inability of mind during a fit of dyspepsia? Our in- 
dustrious and hard thinking ancestors, whose works astonish us by 
their number, learning, depth and power of thought, did not think it 
necessary to spoil their health and constitution, ‘and reduce them- 
selves to mere wrecks of men, preparatory to any great intellectual 
undertaking. 

A man’s mental labor and attainments are very commonly and 
very falsely estimated by the number of hours he spends in his 
study or at his books. ‘The individual who has overloaded his 
stomach with food, or has neglected exercise and air, until his 
blood has become stagnant, and all his faculties prostrated, is unable 
to think in a rational and connected manner. He may hold a book, 
to be sure, and perhaps even read, but the understanding refuses 
to perform its office. A man in these circumstances, and in this 
way, may study for any period, without himself or the world being 
the wiser for it. A motionless posture at a writing desk, surround- 
ed by literary lumber, does not imply mental action ; and it is erro- 
neous to suppose that intellectual exercise can be taken nowhere 
else. A person with a well regulated mind in a sound frame, can 
employ his faculties in the field, by the way-side, or on the moun- 
tain; indeed, you can hardly place him in a situation where his 
powers will be found inactive. He is constantly, in every variety 
of circumstances, engaged in acquiring knowle dge. This ability 
to turn every moment to advantage, and the power of abstraction 
which enables him to find a study every where, are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of great minds. Men of this stamp reflect, rea- 
son, observe, and stcre up, while those of a Jess noble mould are 
listless and stupid; and hence their superiority. ‘These powers, 
which so deservedly command our admiration, are, like others, 1 in 
a measure the product of cultivation; and every one who aims 
at an exalted rank in the world of intellect, should endeavor, by 
diligent application and rigid se If-ciscipline, to make them his own. 
We believe that, in general, too much time Is spent in the study. 
We sometimes hear of those who immure themselves fourteen or 
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sixteen hours out of the twenty four. ‘This is madness. No one 
can do it who has a sincere and enlightened desire to do all the 


good in his power, or to cultivate his faculties to the utmost of 


their susceptibility. To attempt it is destruction to one’s health, use- 
fulness, happiness, mental growth, and to the best interests of mo- 
rality and religion. 

We have noticed with melancholy sensations, the presumption 
and carelessness of our clergy in relation to health. Dyspeptic aflec- 
tions, feeble frames, wrecked constitutions, and premature decay, 
are more frequent among this portion of society than among any 
other. We regret to say, that in a great majority of cases, all this 
is the consequence of known error, and we may add, the violation 
of known duty. Disease has been brought upon the body, the 
inind unfitted for exertion, and the career of usefulness cut short 
by a course of indolence and Juxury. Let our young clergymen 
eat and drink temperately, sleep moderately, take frequent, regu- 
lar, and occasionally vigorous exercise, practice rigid mental and 
bodily discipline, and we shall less frequently have to mourn their 
premature decay and death. ‘The minister of the gospel is under 
the most sacred obligations to live in such a manner as shall enable 
him to use the talent committed to his care to the best advantage. 
If by neglect, or imprudence, or indulgence, he destroys or abrid- 
ges his capacity for doing good, he surely stands charged with the 
violation of high and solemn obligations. 

The digestive system is the seat of most of those diseases 
which civilization, and refinement, and luxury, have introduced into 
modern society. It is here that dyspepsia, indigestion, stomach 
complaints, etc. are seated ; and with it are connected the various 
nervous, melancholic and hypochondriacal affections. ‘This system 
consists first, of a stomach, which receives and agitates the food, 
and begins the process of digestion ; second, the intestina! canal, 
which admits the half digested mass (chyle) from the stomach, and 
in which the digestive process is completed; third, the liver and 
pancreas, two large glands which secrete the bile and pancreatic li- 
quor, important fluids which are poured by a common duct into 
ihe intestines, and there mixed with chyme; fourth, numerous ab- 
sorbent vessels, which open upon the whole surface of the alimen- 
tary canal, and receive the pure nutriment matter (chyme) as it is 
prepared, and convey it into the blood vessels to be converted into 
blood, for the nourishment and growth of the body; fifth, number- 
less veins, arteries, and nerves, etc. with which the whole appara- 
tus is most liberally supplied. 

Although all the parts which have been named, are distinct in 
anatomy, they are united in function. ‘I'he whole are so intimate- 
ly connected ‘that the integrity or disease of one, involves that of 
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the rest. All are essential to the system, and all participate in the 
condition of any individual member of it, yet they admit of being 
affected in different degrees ; hence we have specific names to de- 
note the particular location of disease, as liver complaints, stomach 
complaints, etc. 

The digestive organs, from the delicacy of their structure, their 
high degree of vitality, and their office and connections, are particu- 
larly susceptible, and particularly exposed to disease. ‘They are 
emphatically the laborers in the animal economy. ‘The material 
destined for the nourishment and repair of the body, is received by 
them in a raw state and is converted by a delicate and laborious 
process into a white, bland, homogeneous, and semi-animalized fluid, 
(chyle,) fit, after undergoing a change in the blood vessels of the 
lungs, to enter into the composition of our organs. From the fre- 
quent and almost incessant calls, from the cradle to the grave, 
which are made on the digestive system, in the first place, to build 
up the body, and in the second, to supply the waste occasioned by 
the movements of the living machinery, or the loss resulting from 
sickness and accident, it isno wonder that it is frequently the seat of 
derangement; thatit often breaks down under its accumulated labors. 
And, in addition, when we consider that some of the strongest 
and most frequently indulged of the animal appetites, have their lo- 
cation here, whose gratification imposes a double, indeed, a ten- 
fold duty, we are not surprised at the almost universal prevalence 
of dyspepsy, and the miseries which go in its train. 

Neither should it be a matter of astonishment, that the individual, 
whose stomach and its associate viscera are weakened or disordered, 
should feel inability and disease throughout his whole corporeal na- 
ture. If the digestive apparatus is in a morbid or debilitated state, 
of course the product of its labor is either unhealthy or deficient; 
and who would expect a sound or vigorous frame, when the very 
ingredients of its composition have been derived from a material 
unfit for use, or insufficient for the purposes to which it is applied? 
It is supposed, indeed it is philosophically certain, that a man’s cor- 
poreal identity is perpetually changing; or, in other words, that the 
particles of matter which enter into his composition at one time, are 
within a short period removed as unfit for longer use, and their 
places supplied by other fresh particles, fitted for the purpose prin- 
cipally by the process of digestion. How important then to the 
health, and firmness, and energy of our entire frames, that this pro- 
cess should be carried on in a proper manner! and how reckless 
of consequences must that man be, who voluntarily courts disorder 
by repletion or excess! 

The stomach, to signify the peculiarly important part it bears in 


the economy of the system and its intimate connection with every other 
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portion of it, is called, by way of eminence, the center of sympathies. 
It is, in fact, together with the equally important, but less prominent 
organs associated with it in office, so closely united, by nervous 
communication and by sympathetic influence, to all the great vital 
organs and operations, that any disorder in its structure or function 
can hardly exist, without communicating itself immediately to some 
other essential part or parts of the body. We see this sympathy 
manifested in a thousand ways. ‘The man, who in a hot summer's 
day, and ina state of fatigue and exhaustion, swallows a draft of ice 
cold water, feels the shock to his fingers’ ends. ‘This intimacy of 
connection, which occasions the propagation of disease from the 
stomach to other parts, is also a cause of the former, in its turn, 
sympathizing with the condition of the latter. A blow on the head 
produces vomiting; cold applied to the skin occasions hunger, etc. 
The emotions of the mind, too, have a powerful and direct influ- 
ence upon the stomach and the organs connected with it, either 
producing orderly or disorderly movements, according to their kind 
and force. High mental excitement of any sort, suspends or im- 
pairs digestion, while that which is moderate, provided it be of a 
pleasing nature, promotes it. ‘lhe depressing passions are particu- 
larly, and often dreadfully, destructive to this process. Who has 
not witnessed the devastating effects of grief, of envy, etc. ? 

The complaints which have so often been alluded to, and which 
are the curse of the fashionable, the indolent, and the voluptuous of 
modern days, assume an almost endless variety of shapes. ‘They 
advance so insidiously, change their livery so frequently, and coun- 
terfeit other disorders so accurately, that it is almost impossible, 
for an unpractised eye, to detect their obscure and evanescent forms. 
Lience they have sometimes made fearful progress, or even nearly 
completed the work of ruin, before they were noticed. The more 
common symptoms, in the uncomplicated cases, are torpid or irreg- 
ular bowels, acidity of stomach, furred tongue, bad taste in the 
mouth, head ache, pains in the face, limbs, ete., harsh, dry and sal- 
low skin, distention or oppression after eating, belching of air, etc. 
The appetite is sometimes impaired, though it is often morbidly in- 
creased. But the most distressing symptoms appear in the mind. 
None but the poet’s pen can describe them. ‘They comprise all 
those feelings which can depress, pain, agitate or madden the soul. 
Sometimes the unfortunate sufferer has been driven to insanity or 
even suicide. ‘The lamentable case of the estimable Cowper can 
hardly fail to suggest itself in this connection. It is very common 
to consider these morbid sensations as unreal; or by styling them 
nervous or hysterical, to fix on them the stainp of imaginary. The 
truth is, these sensations are as positive as those one experiences 
during the amputation of a limb, and merit commiseration in the 
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same degree. ‘Those wiio are afilicted witha diseased state of the 
d gestive function, find great difliculty in making any considerable 
or continued intellectual exertion, their ideas are incoherent or hur- 
ried, their resolutions are feeble, they are often in doubt and per- 
plexity, are undecided and fluctuating, impatient of contradiction, 
easily overcome by opposition, etc. ‘They are often irritable in their 
tempers, inconstant or capricious in their attachments, passionate, 
violent in their resentments, sour, sullen, taciturn, low-spirited, and 
sometimes fixedly melancholic. _1f study or business is relinquished, 
they frequently yield themselves up to the uncontrolled sway of 
their appetites; and as these not seldom continue unimpaired, and 
often are increased in strength, they make it their chief concern 
to look out for their indulgence. In this way disease is aggravated 
and perpetuated. 

The dyspeptic’s method of management has frequently a ten- 
dency to increase his complaints. He first attempts, perhaps, to 
cure himself in his own way. He reads medical books, and 
consults every gossip in his neighborhood. Instead of going to 
the fountain of his disorder, and adopting some salutary rules of 
diet and exercise, he very absurdly undertakes to drug himself 
into health, and very probably supposes, that in proportion to the 
quantity of medicine he swallows, he obtains a better right to in- 
dulge his appetites. Every step which he takes, only serves to make 
matters worse. He seeks advice of every noted empiric within his 
reach, and tries in succession all the quack remedies of the age. 
His credulity with regard to the nature of his complaints, and the 
implicit faith he puts in the most fulsome assurances of skill and 
aid, make him peculiarly the victim of all the vile arts of the 
unprincipled and ignorant. If a regular physician is consulted 
at all, his precepts are neglected, and the wholesome self-disci- 
pline which he prescribes disregarded. From the vacillating 
state of his mind, and the perpetual desire he has to try some 
new remedy, no one’s advice is followed long enough to ascer- 
tain its value. Perhaps, after years have been spent in useless- 
ness and misery, and after an incessant and ineffectual search 
for relief from abroad, he at last, to his surprise, finds it at 
home. From wretched and dear bought experience he learns 
the danger of indulgence and error, and in consequence of los- 
ing it, duly prizes the sweetness and worth of health. He com- 
mences a course of temperance, and if his constitution is not 
beyond the reach of the restorative powers, he opens his eyes 
once more on a world of life and light. 

Though it is difficult to lay down precise rules for the regu- 
lation of the diet, it is yet easy to say, and with perfect truth 
too, that the quantity of food consumed in our country, is, in 
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nine cases out of ten, much greater than the necessities of nature 
require. 

It is a common impression that all the complaints of excessive 
eaters are the consequence of too much nourishment being car- 
ried into the system. ‘This is a mistake. The first and grand ef- 
fect of their habits, is debility of the over worked and exhausted 
digestive organs. As a direct and inevitable consequence, they 
are disabled from elaborating the usual quantity of nutriment. In- 
anition in a greater or less degree follows. Nearly all the cases of 
digestion, oecasioned by excess in eating, are the product of in- 
temperance in the use of vegetable diet, such as puddings, 
pies, cakes, sweet meats, fruits of all kinds, nuts, cabbage, lettuce, 
radishes, onions, etc. etc. These and the like are all indigestible, 
and some of them in a very high degree. ‘They put the stomach 
to most severe labor, and exhaust its powers, without contributing 
much, the greater part none at all, to the nutriment of the body. 
The digestive organs become fairly jaded out, exhaustion follows, 
and they are rendered incapable, through weakness, of preparing 
chyle of a proper kind, sufficient for supplymg the wants of na- 
ture. A single ounce of this sort of poisonous trash, occasions a 
greater waste of digestive energy, than would be sufficient to ex- 
tract from wholesome animal food, nourishment enough to last the 
body for a week. As disorderly action in any part is always the 
consequence of weakness, we find no difficulty in accounting for all 
the ailments of the dyspeptic. 

Our digestive organs were evidently designed for the prepara- 
tion of aliment for the system, and for nothing else. ‘To make 
them subservient to other purposes, is a palpable perversion of na- 
ture. ‘To burden and harass them with what they were never made 
to receive, with what none but a pampered appetite ever craves, 
and to expend that power which was intended for the uses of the 
body, in a work alike exhausting and unproductive, is a manifest 
abuse of God’s provisions for the preservation of health. 

Man’s physical constitution very plainly indicates him to be an 
omnivorous animal; and inan unperverted state of his appetites, he 
uniformly proves himself so by preferring a mixture of animal and 
vegetable food. Very true, his superior powers of accommodation 
enable him to live on either alone. Whole tribes of savages live on 
animal oils, or on milk. A man may confine himself to the pro- 
ducts of the vegetable world, and arrive at a good old age, provided 
he select only what is congenial to his nature, and reject the host of 
bulky, windy, unmanageable, and innutrient articles in common use, 
which only serve to exhaust and deprave. We do not believe that 
the indulgence in meats is harmless or uncommon; far from it; but 
we consider,for very obvious and important reasons, that the health 
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of the community is in far less danger from it, than from excess in 
the various kinds of noxious vegetables. The truth is, the differ- 
ent sorts of animal food, when properly prepared, are wholesome in 
in moderate quanties ; and, unless dreadfully perverted, the stomach 
knows in some degree the point of satiety ; but the non-nutritive 
and indigestible vegetables have no power to satisfy hunger, and 
the stomach will receive them, to almost any extent, without, at the 
time, giving the note of alarm. The common opinion that supposes 
abstinence from animal food precludes danger, and involves abste- 
miousness, is erroneous. ‘The fact is, if the eating world would con- 
sent to finish their meals with the first dish, consisting of meat and 
bread chiefly, excluding all accompanying and subsequent ones, we 
should see little of the melancholy effects of the excesses of the table. 

In the management of his diet, the grand aim of the dyspeptic 
should be, in the first place, to select that kind of food from which 
the greatest quantum of nourishment can be extracted with the 
least expenditure of digestive power; and in the second place, to 
take no more of it, let it be ever so little, than can be digested with 
ease. By regarding these rules, he will first, secure the elabora- 
tion of the greatest quantity of perfect chyle, which the existing 
enfeebled state of the stomach and its associate viscera will admit; : 
secondly, he will avoid doing farther injury to wearied, weakened, 
and susceptible digestive organs. A due exercise of reason, to- 
gether with attentive and continued observation, will enable any 
one to follow these precepts intelligently and successfully. The 
known nature and qualities of substances will qualify him to select 
such food as contains the greatest arnount of nourishment, and ex- 
perience of their effects will teach him to choose only such kinds 
as the stomach will easily digest. A mixture of animal and vegeta- 
ble diet will generally suit best. It may be taken in such propor- 
tions as are found most congenial. The quantity of aliment received 
is of the utmost consequence. It should always be reduced to the 
point of easy digestion. More than this weakens and vitiates, but 
never nourishes. ‘The first feeling of satiety should be noticed, 
and subsequent sensations of uneasiness observed. If there is dis- 
tention, or languor, or nervousness, or mental inability, while the food 
remains in the digestive canal, (a period of four or six hours,) it is a 
sure symptom that too much has been taken. All those articles 
which are obviously improper, which contain no nutriment, or little 
nutriment in large volume, should be religiously avoided. 

Much is said by very respectable physicians, against a great va- 
riety of dishes at the same repast, and we believe with good reason ; 
though the injury, as we suppose, does not result so much from the va- 
riety as from the excess to which this variety almost inevitably leads. 

He who attempts to taste of all with which a modern fashionable table 
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is furnished, necessarily eats too much, though he but taste. Be- 
sides, he consumes not a little vile trash, which was never made 
for eating. It is a salutary precept then to partake only of one dish. 

People, in general, undoubtedly take tco much drink. A cer- 
tain quantity is required for diluting the food, and for supplying the 
necessary waste in the fluids of the body. It occasions a useless 
expenditure of living power in its absorption, circulation and elimi- 
nation. <A habit is frequently formed, of drinking immoderately at 
meals and at other times, which when once established, is with great 
difficulty broken. By indulgence, thirst, like hunger, may be made 
to occur at any time, and without any reference to the wants of 
nature. 

Simple, unadulterated water, is unquestionably the most whole- 
some and natural drink of man. It answers all the purposes for 
which fluids should be taken, and when the appetite craves it in 
natural quantities, is never the cause of disease. If mixed or im- 
pregnated with other ingredients, it loses its purity, and becomes 
contaminated with an equal amount of foreign matter ; of course, it 
is less perfectly adapted to the uses of the animal economy. ‘Tea, 
coffee, beer, cider, etc., if they do not injure by their strength, are 
less healthy than simple water, inthe same proportion as they are 
less pure. Though these articles, and others like them, are frequent- 
ly used without any visible ill effects, it is still a fact that they are all 
less favorable to perfect health and long life, than simple water. 
Let the man then who would cultivate a sound, vigorous and fully 
developed body, who desires a strong, manageable mind, and who 
would live to old age, and possess his faculties to the last, make sim- 
ple water his chief, his only drink. 

Those who lead a life of bodily labor, require much more of 
both food and drink, than those of a sedentary habit. ‘The solids 
are wasted and the fluids dissipated by exercise ; of course, frequent 
and Jarge recruits are required. EEmployments which demand no 
exertion of body, as the pursuits of many tradesmen, artists, and 
literary men, occasion little expenditure of the materials of the 
system ; consequently small supplies are required from without. 
When the waste gates are shut, common sense would dictate the 
propriety of contracting the replenishing stream. The student, 
particularly, should always bear in mind that his abstemiousness 
must be proportionate to his neglect of exercise. Let him re- 
member that if he cloisters himself in his study, he must bid adieu 
to the pleasures of the table. 

Frequent and regular exercise is as necessary to the perfection 
of the corporeal, as it is to the development of the mental powers. 
We are endowed by nature, both in our physical and metaphysical 
parts, only with susceptibilities. Man is never born with the natu- 
ral strength of adult years, nor with the intellectual faculties of ma- 
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ture life; he acquires them only by exercise. They not only 
cease to be unfolded by neglect, but they actually retrograde by 
disease. Action and power stand in the unalterable relation to 
each other, of cause and effect. He who would cultivate either 
his mind or his body, must consent to use them, and he who would 
retain the vigor which they have acquired, must continue to exert 
them. Itis not strange then, that idleness and indolence were so pro- 
ductive of imbecility and stupidity. It is not strange that the vota- 
ry of the study, so often and so soon becomes the tenant of a frail 
and sickly body. 

Bodily exercise, in order to answer the end for which it is de- 
signed, should be general ; that is, it should not be confined to a 
single ee or a single set of muscles, but should comprehend the 
whole body. Hence it would be well not to depend exclusively 
upon one species of exercise, but to resort to different kinds, that 
no portion of the system be suffered to waste from inaction. ‘The 
same rule applies to the cultivation of the mind. He who wishes 
to develope the greatest amount of intellectual strength and power, 
must direct his attention to all the faculties. He must strengthen 
them by different kinds of exercise, that each in its turn may be 
called into action. As a system of education, physical, mental, 
and moral, that of Fellenberg seems more complete in itself, more 
perfect in its aims, and more consonant to the laws of the body and 
mind, than any which has come to our knowledge. 

Sleep is the natural restorer of strength and activity, when they 
have been expended by fatigue; but there can be no doubt that 
more is taken by people in general than is required. Habit, as in 
the case of food and drink, has a powerful influence in regulating 
the quantity which the individual feels disposed to take, and which 
the system seems to require. We hear of men, and of those en- 
gaged in the most active and laborious life, who have accustomed 
themselves, by rigid self-discipline to be satisfied with four or five 
hours of sleep each day. We also hear of those who have been 
enabled, by long indulgence, to doze away a moiety of their time. 
An instance is mentioned of a person in one of the Parisian hos- 
pitals, who had habituated himself to sleep three fourths of the 
day. ‘There is little doubt, that such a preposterous habit might 
be created in almost any one without any great difficulty. 

The night seems designed by Providence for repose, and should 
therefore be selected for this purpose. All nature is then ina 
state of repose. ‘The quiet stillness which pervades the universe, 
seems to woo the embraces of sleep. Besides, the darkness which 
reigns abroad, renders it inconvenient to pursue the business of the 
day , and the danger which frequently attends exposure to the noc- 
iurnal air, suggests, in no equivocal language, a suspension of the 
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usual avocations. In southern latitudes and in the sickly season, 
itis deemed the height of temerity to venture out of doors, after 
the sun has gone below the horizon. At this time, the streets of 
the largest cities are deserted of their inhabitants. Whether the 
cominon opinion that sleep, taken in the first part of the night, is 
more refreshing than that taken in the latter part, is correct, in the 
sense in which it is entertained, is not certain. Probably there is 
an error in the case, arising from the fact that the early hours of 
slumber are of much more consequence, and far more recruiting in 
effect, than an equal number of hours near the time of waking. 
When people retire at the usual time, a sufficiency of sleep has 
commonly been received before the period of rising ; of course, 
the rest of the morning is unsound and broken. It consists rather 
in dozing than sleeping. At this time, dreams are frequent, which 
we suppose is not the fact during deep slumber. If the first part 
of the night bas been spent in watchfulness, morning sleep is found 
sufficiently refreshing. 

It seems sometimes to be thought, that the repose of the night 
is only required for the restoration of the bodily powers, and that 
he who is not engaged in active corporeal exercise, does not stand 
so much in need of its repairing agency. This is a mistaken no- 
tion. ‘The mind as well as the body is the subject of fatigue, and 
equally demands a periodical suspension of labor. The industri- 
ous student wants as much, and as regular sleep, as the hard work- 
ing farmer, and as sensibly feels the deprivation of it. ‘Those who 
lead a life of mental and bodily indolence, or who are engaged in 
those petty handicraft occupations which require no exertion of any 
kind, are not so soon exhausted : of course, with thein, the hours 
devoted to rest should be abridged. When the causes which ex- 
pend are partially abstracted, the need of supply becomes less ur- 
gent. 

The feelings are the standard by which we should judge of the 
amount of clothing necessary for our bodies ; but here it will be 
important to distinguish natural from acquired feelings. A morbid 
sensibility, which has been created by a habit of dressing too warm- 
ly, affords no criterion. We have no doubt, that a great deal of the 
fashionable sensitiveness to the influence of cold and moisture, is 
the creature of education. 

By confinement within doors, by breathing only the atmosphere 
of aroom which is regulated by a thermometer, by a careful seclu- 
sion from the open air, except when the mercury stands at 60 ’, or at 
30 inches, a sort of artificial delicacy may be formed, which inca- 
pacitates the system to resist the influence of such vicissitudes of 
weather as would prove harmless to a sound constitution. A 
belicf is common to some extent, which has even sometimes been 
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countenanced by the physicians, that the practice of incasing the 
body in flannel, even during the hottest months of summer, is con- 
ducive to health. It doubtless is so in some cases, and in particular 
disorders, but asa general rule, it is as detrimental as absurd. By 
such a course, the skin is irritated and stimulated to an unnatural 
degree, the secretion of sweat is rendered too abundant, and debility 
of the cutaneous vessels is produced. Increased susceptibility is al- 
ways the result. The least change in the weather is instantly re- 
cognized. ‘The skin is endowed by nature with great powers of 
accommodation, by which it is enabled to resist successfully all sud- 
den changes in the medium with which it comes in contact. If it 
is exhausted by action, and weakened by excessive perspiration, it 
ceases to perform its function promptly or properly ; and with the 
least irregularity in the external agents which act upon it, it loses 
the balance of health, and the whole system is thrown into disease. 
In this state, it may be compared in delicacy to a nice meteorolo- 
gical instrument, compounded of the thermometer, the barometer, 
and the hygrometer, which appreciates with accuracy the least de- 
viation in the temperature, gravity, or moisture of the atmosphere. 
In order to guard the body against these fluctuations, frequent ex- 
ercise in the open air should be taken, and moderate exposure to 
different kinds of weather allowed. The clothing should be chan- 
ged with the season, and its amount always regulated by the natural 
feelings. ‘To a body hardened and fortified in this way, the sun, 
heat, and cold, moisture and dryness, are alike indifferent. 

We are conscious of having only touched on some of the more 
prominent points of the subject under consideration. It would 
have been pleasing to dwell at more length on many of the topics 
passed in review, and to extend the article, by a remark or two on 
the effects of change of air, traveling, the influence of the pas- 
sions on health, etc. but we fear we have already trespassed on the 
patience of the reader. 








Art. V.—Review or Outuines or Eccresrasticat History. 


Outlines of Ecclesiastical History on a new plan; designed for academ‘es 
and schools. By Rev. Cuartes A. Goonraicnu. Illustrated by engra- 
vings. Hartford; published by H. & F. J. Huntington. 1829. 
Were the christian church merely a human institution—design- 

ed to answer a temporary purpose, and to be laid aside whenever 

the condition of mankind shall have become so improved as not to 
need it, according to the system* which is said to be now beginning 











*St Simonism, sv called—a new form ef the old doctrine of human perfecti- 
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to prevail in France, the history of such an institution would still 
be instructive to every individual. It would include a narrative of 
events, in which the most polished nations of the world have, for 
centuries, been concerned ; and in which the good and the evil of 
the human character, have been exhibited in their most striking 
contrasts. It would embody numerous representations connected 
with the laws and_policy, with the philosophy and literature, with 
the usages and opinions of all ages. It would read to us many im- 
portant lessons, touching our relations to one another and the duties 
which grow out of them, alluring our hearts to virtue, and inspiring 
a salutary dread of crime. But as christianity is divine in its origi- 
nal, and destined to continue while the world shall stand, in its nature 
adapted to every variety in the condition and characters of men, 
needing no change amidst the changes of society, being ever in ad- 
vance of the human intellect, even in its most cultivated state, and 
more beautifully exemplified as the heart comes more under its in- 
fluence ; the history of that institution, which constitutes the exter- 
nal form of this religion, and which represents its living spirit, is, be- 
yond all merely secular history, instructive and worthy of attention. 
It derives an interest—an importance, not only from the past, but 
from the future—from what christianity has been, but from that 
which it is to be, as practised among mankind. In acquainting 
ourselves with the state and progress of the christian church hither- 
to, we connect it in our minds with its coming glories, with the pe- 
riod when it shall embrace all nations, and fill and adorn the whole 
earth. As we proceed, we cannot but notice the course of events, 
and mark the aspect of things in the church in reference to this its 
anticipated triumph. Unlike the history of splendid nations that 
are pastand gone, the history of christianity is that of an indestruc- 
tible, living, and rising, and spiritual empire, g growing more and more 
important, yor filling the field of vision, as the shadows of the 
world pass away. With such an institution it becomes all to be 
acquainted, in the various circumstances that have hitherto attend- 
ed it; nor is any information more valuable, except a saving, expe- 
rimental acquaintance with the religion itself, of which the church 
is a representative and a repository. 

To the people of this country, ecclesiastical history is on some 
accounts, we think, invested with peculiar importance. As we live 
under a form of government, widely different from any in connec- 
tion with which the church of Christ has hitherto existed, and under 
whose protection, (a privilege alike extended to all religions, ) this 
institution is left to its amplest means of moral influence, it becomes 
a matter not only of rational curiosity, but of deep and peculiar in- 
terest, to learn its condition in past ages, and the causes which have 
acted upon it, either retarding its progress, or hastening its triumphs. 
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The application of this knowledge may be of essential consequence 
to the christian church in the United States, as it may lead us to 
avoid the errors of other times, and to improve our favorable situa- 
tion for the peculiar advancement of the great interests of that 
church. But important as this study is, and important to us, it 
has been by far too much overlooked in our schools and acade- 
mies ; and our youth, in general, have consequently been but little 
acquainted with the subject. Several causes might doubtless be 
assigned for this neglect ; but it concerns us here to mention only 
one, and thatis the want of suitable books, on ecclesiastical history. 
A distinguished teacher in the United States, has given it as the re- 
sult of his reflections, on the different histories of the christian 
church in use among us, that ‘the form in which this department 
of history has appeared, both at large and in abridgments, has of- 
fended and discouraged almost all readers except the untiring student, 
and has prevented that extension of this knowledge, which is desi- 
rable for the correction of many misapprehensions in society on 
the subject of christianity.’ 

To remedy the difficulty here complained of, is the object of the 
work, whose title we have placed at the head of this article. Its 
author, the Rev. Mr. Goodrich, is advantageously known to the 
literary and religious public, by means of several valuable works, 
designed principally for schools, and for the youth of our country. 
To all who are acquainted with his productions, scarcely any other 
recommendation can be necessary, than to announce a work on 
ecclesiastical history, as coming from his pen. Indeed, as the book 
has been before the public for a length of time, it has already re- 
ceived many testimonials of the estimation in which it is held. If 
there are, however, any among our readers to whom Mr. G. is un- 
known as an author, and to whom our favorable opinion would be 
of any serv ice, in the wider circulation of his book, we take pleas- 
ure in stating our conviction, that few writers have deserved better 
of their countrymen, and particularly of the youth of our land, 
than Mr. G., forthe attempts he has made to entertain and i improve 
their aliiie, His books, already considerably numerous, are all 
excellent in respect to their spirit ‘and tendency, having invariably 
in view, besides the intellectual improvement of his readers, their 
moral and spiritual welfare. ‘The plan on which his works have, 
in most instances, been constructed, and the matter and style 
of them all, have been duly appreciated by the public. ‘They have 
obtained a deserved popularity, and their introduction into schools 
has been quite extensive. A cotemporaneous journalist* has re- 
marked that, “‘ his small history of the United States has been re- 


* The Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
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ceived with a degree of favor, and has had a circulation, which 
it is the lot of few productions in this country to obtain.” Of 
the plan of his historical books for schools, a: consisting of a 
division into separate periods, and the use of large and small 
letters, the one for throwing the principal events into distinct 
propositions—the other for introducing comments and additional 
facts, we have spoken on former occasions, particularly in a re- 
view of his History of the United States, a few years since. Its 
convenience, both for teachers and learners, admits of no question. 
The leading matter of these books is, in the highest degree, enter- 
taining and instructive, interwoven as it frequently is with occasion- 
al pious reflections and remarks; their style is uncommonly sim- 
ple and clear; and the whole turn of thought and manner of repre- 
sentation, bears the marks of a truly candid and liberal mind. On 
these accounts chiefly, they are far better adapted to the purposes 
in view, than the great majority of our school books. 

In respect to the work before us, we have to observe, that it 
possesses the same general characteristics as his other publications, 
with perhaps some peculiarities which entitle it to still higher con- 
sideration. ‘These latter are connected with the acknowledged 
difficulty and delicacy of writing on the topic which our author 
has selected. ‘ Ecclesiastical history,” as he remarked in his 
preface, ‘is a peculiar subject.” Its importance must be ad- 
mitted by all; but it is extremely embarrassing to write upon it 
with a view to general edification, amidst the variety of chris- 
tian sects. ‘This embarrassment was severely felt, but it has 
been in a great measure overcome. As Mr. Goodrich’s book 
was designed to be introduced into schools of all denomina- 
tions, it became necessary on that plan, either to omit contro- 
verted topics, or if in some instances fidelity required their ad- 
mission, to handle them with the utmost care. ‘These topics ac- 
cordingly, have for the most part been avoided ; and it is believed 
that where the author felt it necessary to introduce them, while he 
has not shunned an avowal of his own opinions, he has observed 
a commendable share of tenderness and moderation. We under- 
stand that in the next edition, which is in forwardness, the work 
will be made still more unexceptionable in this respect. 

Such being the nature and design of Mr. Goodrich’s book, we 
will turn our attention, for a few moments, to the manner in 
which it isexecuted. And first of all, the General Division, which 
consists of eight periods, strikes us as being eminently clear and 
happy. All readers may have remarked the satisfaction which 
they feel, when, upon looking into a book with a view to its peru- 
sal, they find an easy and significant guide to the train of thought 
which runs through it. This is a satisfaction which the reader will 
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enjoy in the present case. ‘The basis of the General Division, are 
those natural Jand-marks which the providence of God has set up 
or suffered to be set up, in the progress of that dispensation which 
is peculiarly his own. ‘The author has taken the more important 
of these Jand-marks—such as the life of Christ, the Jabors of the 
apostles, the ten persecutions, the decline of paganism, &c. and 
has been careful not to multiply the periods, beyond the demands 
of strict convenience. 

Next, we are pleased to notice the connection of the leading 
topics—the due proportion in their discussion—the careful joining 
of the different periods and sections—and the dependence of one 
part on another, by all of which the reader is carried pleasantly 
along, while he obtains clear and distinct conceptions of the va- 
rious subjects presented to his view. 

Again, we are happy to remark several particular topics as very 
ably and satisfactorily executed. Among these is the full and in- 
teresting account of the extension of the gospel, during the apos- 
tolic age, embracing not quite thirty pages under the second pe- 
riod. It would not, we think, be easy to find within the same 
compass, a more minute narrative of the labors and success of the 
apostles. In the third period, the story of that affecting event, the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, is well told. We will 
give below a few passages from the midst of the description, as a 
specimen of the author’s manner. 


During the prevalence of the famine, the house of a certain lady, by 
the name of Miriam, was repeatedly plundered of such provisions as she 
had been able to procure. So extreme did her suffering become, that she 
entreated, and sometimes attempted to provoke such as plundered her, to 
put an end to her miserable existence. At length, frantic with fury and 
despair, she snatched her infant from her bosom, cut its throat, and boiled 
it; and having satiated her present hunger, concealed the rest. The 
smell of it soon drew the voracious human tigers to her house; they 
threatened her with the most excruciating tortures, ifshe did not diseover 
her provisions to them. Thus being compelled, she set before them the 
relics of her mangled babe. At the sight of this horrid spectacle, inhu- 
man as they were, they stood aghast, petrified with horror, and at length 
rushed precipitately from the house. 

When the report of this spread through the city, the horror and con- 
sternation were as universal, as they were inexpressible. The people 
how, for the first time, began to think thetnselves forsaken of God. In 
the mind of Titus, the recital awakened the deepest horror and indigna- 
tion. ‘ Soon,” said he, ‘* shall the sun never more dart his beams, on a 
city, where mothers feed on the flesh of their children; and where fath- 
ers no less guilty than themselves, choose to drive them to such extremi- 
ties, rather than lay down their arms.” 

Under this determination, the Roman general now pushed the siege 
with still greater vigour, aiming particularly, in the first place, to obtain 
possession of the temple. The preservation of this noble edifice was 
strongly desired by him; but one of the Roman soldiers being exasperated 
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by the Jews, or as Josephus thinks, pushed on by the hand of providence, 
seized a blazing fire-brand, and getting on his comrade’s shoulders, threw 
it through a window into one of the apartments that surrounded the sanc- 
tuary, and instantly set the whole north side in a flame, up to the third 
story. 

Titus, who was as'eep in his pavilion, awaked by the noise, immediately 
gave order to extinguish the fire. But the exasperated soldiery, obsti- 
nately bent on destroying the city, and all it contained, either did not hear 
or did not regard him. ‘I'he flames continued to spread, until this conse- 
crated edifice, the glory of the nation—the admiration of the priest and 
prophet of God, becameone mingled heap of ruins. To this a horrid 
massacre succeeded, in which thousands perished, some by the flames, 
others by falling from the battlements ; and a greater number still by the 
enemy’s sword, which spared neither age, nor sex, nor rank. Next to 
the temple, were consumed the treasury houses of the palace, though they 
were full of the richest furniture, vestments, plate, and other valuable ar- 
ticles. At length, the city was abandoned to the fury of the soldiers, who 
spread rapine, and murder, and fire through every street. The number 
who perished during the siege, has been estimated as little short of a mil- 
lionand a half.—-pp. 64-66. 


We would refer to the period entitled, the Decline of Paganism, 
as highly interesting from the subjects discussed, and the manner 
of discussing them. We should be gratified to subjoin an extract, 
but our limits do not permit. 

In an account, under the fifth period, of the rise of the papal 
supremacy, we have an instance, of which there are several in the 
book, of that “ distinct and numerical statement of causes,’? which 
one of our ablest teachers, (who are the best judges in regard to 
books of this kind,) has mentioned as giving a peculiar interest and 
value to the present work. After observing that near the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, there existed and had long existed, 
circumstances that contributed to the increase and establishment of 
the papal power, and after reducing them to three, viz. the igno- 
rance, superstition, and corruption of the world, Mr. G. notices 
the means employed by the popedom to extend its influence. 
Those he happily enumerates in tbe following order ; a Prefe- 
rence given to human compositions over the bible. Efforts 
under the patronage of the Roman pontiff, to convert re heathen. 
3. Introduction of the worship of images. 4. Influence of monke- 
ry which was enlisted in the cause. 5. Sanction given by the 
popes to the passion for the relics of saints. 6. Sale of absolution 
and indulgences. 7. Doctrine of purgatory, or a state of tempo- 
rary punishment after death. 8. Establishment of the inquisition. 
Of each of these an interesting account is given, tending very much, 
as a whole, to set thissubject in aclear and convincing light. We 
would refer to the narrative of the important events of the 6th pe- 
rod, under the title of Crusades, as highly deserving the general 
veunas" s as well as the student’s attention. It embraces, besides 
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several collateral subjects, an account of those fanatical and bloody 
enterprises in the various forms in which they were prosecuted— 
whether against infidels abroad, or the pious followers of Christ, 
under the names of the Waldenses, Albigenses, Lollards, Hus- 
sites, &c. 

In that portion of ecclesiastical history which includes the Re- 
formation, (period seventh,) our author is full, clear, and interesting. 
In noticing the circumstances which were favorable to the Retor- 
mation, he enumerates, 1. A perceptible diminution of the influ- 
ence of the court of Rome, in respect to a considerably numerous 
class of individuals scattered over Europe. 2. ‘The general odium 
which rested upon the clergy and the monkish orders. 3. ‘The 
revival of learning, and a taste for we liberal arts and sciences. 4. 
The solid conviction, on the part of many, that a reformation was 
greatly needed, and the desire which hence prevailed that such a 
work might be effected. 

In the last period, that of the Puritans, we remarked as particu- 
larly excellent, Mr. G.’s description of the means employed by the 
Romish church to regain its power after the Reformation. These 
means were described tobe, 1. The employment of the order of 
Jesuits. 2. Attempts to christianize the heathen in several parts 
of Asia and South America. 3. The better regulation of its in- 
ternal concerns. 4. The persecution of the Protestants. A small 
part of the Jast head, relating to the massacre of the Huguenots, we 
will give our readers. 


. 


“« The successor of Francis, Henry II. was even more bitter against 
them, thanthe former monarch. On the day of his inauguration, he 
caused several Protestants to be tied to a stake; and, as he passed by, 
the flames were kindled, as a spectacle for his amusement. In the sub- 
sequent reign of Charles IX. as if tosignalize himself beyond his prede- 
cessors, a plot was formed by that monarch, by which to extirpate the 
hated race, atasingle blow. Atthis time, A. D. 1571, they numbered 
2,150 congregations, some of which included no less than 10,000 mem- 
bers. 

This plot consisted in an attempt to effect a general massacre of the 
Huguenots; and the celebration of the marriage of the king’s sister with 
the prince of Navarre, presented an opportunity to put it in execution. 
The prince being a Huguenot, the chief men of that sect were invited to 
attend the celebration of the nuptials. Onthe Sabbath following, (Aug. 
24th, 1572), it being St. Bartholomew’s day, as the bells were ringing for 
morning prayers, the work of destruction was commenced. Charles and 
his mother, from a window, witnessed the scene with extatic joy; and, 
as if the sanction of his presence were not enough, the monster himself 
fired upon the Huguenots, and in a tone of vociferation cried * Kill them, 
kill them !” 

A scene of horrid carnage ensued. On every side the Catholics were 
seen rushing like bloodhounds upon the appalled and unarmed Huguenots ; 
and before the succeeding morning, they had butchered above 500 persons 
of distinction, and 10,000 of inferior order. To this massacre at Paris, 
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succeeded a general destruction throughout France. At Rouen, at Ly- 
ons, at Orleans, and other cities, the streets were literally covered with 
blood. Sixty thousand are supposed to have been slaughtered, for which 
solemn thanksgivings were rendered to God, in the Catholic churches. 

Taken by surprise, as the Huguenots had been, they were for a time 
incapable of any resistance: but at length, rallying under the prince of 
Conde, they nobly stood for their defence, and combated their enemies 
with success. But for the space of 30 years, the Protestants suffered the 
most grievous calamities, and during this period, it has been estimated 
that 39 princes, 148 counts, 234 barons, 146,518 gentlemen and 760,000 
of the common people, were destroyed for adopting the reformed reli- 
gion.—pp. 291—293. 


We would direct our readers under this head, also, to the ac- 
count of the Reformation in England, as valuable for its fulness 
combined with brevity. As a summary of events, in that impor- 
tant portion of the history of protestantism, it will be perused with 
much interest. The above are a few only of the particular topics 
of interest, which are presented in the work under review. From 
these specimens, we trust our readers will agree with us in opin- 
ion, as to the merit of the book in respect to the manner in which 
it is executed. Ifan easy and lucid style, discrimination of thought, 
rich and various matter, solidity of judgment, and a liberal and 
candid spirit, attach a value to any work, they will be appreciated, 
we doubt not, in the present production. We may add, that the 
questions, and the manner in which they have been inserted at the 
bottom of the page, with two sizes of type, corresponding with those 
of the text—have been pronounced by teachers to be excellently 
adapted to the end in view ; that great judgment has been display- 
ed in respect to the size of the book, and the quantity of matter it 
contains. 

We conclude our remarks, by introducing to our readers a hint 
or two which has elsewhere appeared, in relation to this work, and 
which we cordially approve. “It might be studied with great 
advantage by the young and even middle aged people of every 
parish, formed into a class, to be under the immediate instruction 
of the clergyman, who might meet them one evening ina week 
or fortnight, for the purpose of recitation. Appropriate religious 
exercises might be added. Such a plan has already been adopt- 
ed in some parts of the country. The benefits resulting from it 
are obvious. It would present the clergyman with an opportunity 
of refreshing his own memory with the great outlines of an inter- 
esting subject, and even of enlarging his views, as he would natur- 
ally, as the class proceeded, turn to the pages of some more vo- 
luminous history, for the purpose of amplifying on some portions, 
here necessarily abridged, and of illustrating other portions, which 
might be found in any degree obscure. At the same time, he 
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would often find an appropriate place, for warning the young con- 
vert against backsliding, and of exhibiting to the indifferent the 
importance and excellence of 2 life of godliness. He would also 
enjoy the pleasure of contributing to enlarge the minds of the fu- 
ture supporters of himself and of the church of the Redeemer. 
A foundation would also be laid for their understanding allusions to 
events in the history of the church, which he would find it often 
convenient to make in his sermons ; but which, if made, while his 
audience are ignorant of the subject, would be entirely lost.” Other 
advantages equally important, will be found to grow out of the 
plan here suggested, which to the reflecting mind it is needless to 
mention. 
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Physico Theology. Bythe Rev. Wirt1am Deruam, D. D. One vol. 8vo. 
I.ondon. 


Or this work of Dr. Derham, it is but justice to say, that it holds 
a high rank among standard works on natural theology ; and, on 
account of its varied and useful information, and the habits of ob- 
servation and reflection which it is calculated to generate, is worthy 
of frequent perusal. It evinces on the part of the author, great re- 
search, and a familiar acquaintance with the various branches of 
natural science. We do not intend however, to present any thing 
like a review of this work, but rather to make its perusal the oc- 
casion of offering some remarks on the importance and utility of 
mingling the study of natural science with that of the bible. In 
scrutinizing the works of God, either singly, relatively, or collec- 
tively, no reflecting mind will fail of being overwhelmed with the 
conviction, that they are the productions of an infinitely wise and 
beneficent Intelligence, who rules the universe at pleasure. They 
every where exhibit the impress of his attributes and the indications 
of his will. ‘Though a complete knowledge of these works, or 
even of the least of them, immeasurably transcends the highest ex- 
ertion of the human intellect, yet enough of them can be discovered, 
with their harmonies and proportions, their marks of contrivance 
and benevolent design, to give us an impressive idea of the pow- 
er, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator. 

Let us glance at some of those works, which, by the aid of sci- 
ence, are submitted to our examination. We will look first at what 
is unfolded in the mineral kingdom. 

Minerals comprehend generally every substance found in the 
globe, that has not an animal or vegetable organization. From the 
arrangement and constitution of their component parts, and their 
Vor. Il. 56 
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regular construction as a whole, they are classed into species, and 
arranged according to their external characters, or their chemical 
composition. ‘Though the earth has never been penetrated more 
than three thousand feet,* yet more than six hundred species and 
varieties of minerals have been already discovered; and who- 
ever examines the phosphorescence, magnetism, and electricity of 
some, or the operation of the laws of affinity exhibited in the crys- 
talization of others, of the species, cannot fail to be impressed with 
the evidences of design and wisdom continually unfolded to view. 
As in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, here also, though in a 
less striking degree, are indications of wisdom, power, and good- 
ness. 

In examining the structure, direction, and relative situation of 
the large mountains, beds, strata, and veins, which compose the 
exterior crust of the globe, still more is presented to excite wonder 
and admiration. ‘The earth exhibits irresistible evidence of hav- 
ing suffered, at some time, the most dreadful convulsions ; such as 
were sufficient to destroy all its inhabitants, and as actually left it 
in a state of general disorder and confusion. ‘The instrument of 
this ruin was evidently the universal deluge. This terrible throe 
of nature and commotion of the elements, ean be explained in no 
other way, and ascribed to no other cause, than the anger of God 
excited against his disobedient and rebellious creatures. But what 
has God done for the survivors of this catastrophe, and their de- 
scendants? By means of the rapid retirement of the deluge, he 
has so mercifully arranged the surface of the earth, asto make it 
a beautiful and convenient habitation for man and beast, suited to 
all the purposes of his moral government, to their condition, and the 
ends of their existence. Notwithstanding the immense torrid de- 
serts and frozen wastes, and the ravages of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, discovered on the earth, God in the midst of judgment, 
has remembered mercy. ‘Throughout the exterior of the globe, 
there is a combination of utility and beauty ; the one to meet the 
exigencies and multiply the conveniences of man, the other to de- 
light his eye and cheer his heart. We see mountains with their 
bold acclivities and rugged precipices, now winding their ranges 
through continents, and nowrearing their snow-clad tops above the 
clouds and glittering in the heavens. Along their sides are in- 
numerable flocks and herds, sporting in the breeze ; while here 
and there, glens and rivulets shoot out into valleys and majestic 
streams, and open a prospect boundless in extent, and endlessly 
diversified in the objects embraced. Pursuing our way to the ocean, 
we see inanimate nature still decorated with beauty, and beaming 












































* 'The depth of a mine in Bohemia. 
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forth wisdom. Winding shores, deeply indented bays and _har- 
bors, bold capes and promontories, strike the eye of the behol- 
der with their fitness and subserviency to valuable ends. In short, 
any view even of the inanimate works of God, is fitted to fill the 
mind with evidence of his provident care and tender compassion for 
his creatures. 

The next gradation above inanimate matter brings us into the 
vegetable kingdom. Here is discoverable something of peculiar 
or ‘ganization, analogous to animal life. ‘Though probably not half 
of the species of plants that grow on the globe, have been discov- 
ered, yet more than sixty thousand have already been described. 
In the United States five thousand have been discovered already, 
and one thousand species may generally be found within a circuit of 
twenty miles. It is supposed that one tenth of our vegetables are 
grasses ; and the countless number included in some species, in- 
duce the belief that millions often grow on a single acre of land.— 
Througheut this vast field of nature’s works, every possible variety 
of form, color, and proportion, is displayed to our delighted vision ; 
while every object conspires for the benefit of higher orders of ex- 
istence. ‘The seeds, roots, and leaves of vegetables, constitute the 
principal food of the animal creation. Almost every object in the 
vegetable kingdom exhibits distinct features of divine wisdom. In 
the color, fragrance, and beauty of the rose, the tulip, and every 
other flower, the hand of God is visible. He decks and variegates 
the Jandscape, and invites the examination of man. ‘The seeds of 
vegetables have a particular organization, and are worthy of strict 
examination. By means of pellicles, shells, pulps, pods, husks, 
skins, and thorny scales,—the seeds of pulse, grain, and grasses, 
of trees, shrubs, and flowers, are preserved and perfected in a man- 
ner calculated to excite, on close inspection, the highest wonder 
and admiration. ‘The parts which contribute immediately to the 
fructification of the plant, are lodged in the recesses of the flower, 
sheltered while young by the stalk and bud, and at their appoint- 
ed time disclosed to the breeze, to permit the seeds to be matured, 
shaken off, and wafted to their destined places to fulfil the great 
purposes of Providence. In the whole process there is so much 

contrivance, choice, and design, as to show unanswerably the pre- 
sence of an all-wise Creator. 

A third step in the scale of existence introduces us to what na- 
turalists call vermes,—an order situated about half way between 
plants and animals. Of these, the number of species known 
amounts to more than four thousand ; one thousand species of which 
dwell in such obscure regions as to be little known ; seven hun- 
dred are nearly on the line of plants and animals ; and two thou- 
sand five hundred are composed of the various shells found in riv- 
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ers and oceans. ‘This field of nature, though less fertile than some 
others, is not without objects to excite and gratify curiosity, and 
exhibit the wisdom of the Creator. ‘The constitution, organization, 
and uses, particularly of shells, concur with all his other works in 
making known his glorious perfections. 

Another branch of science embraces insects. Of these it is sup- 
posed there are forty four thousand species; among which six 
thousand of flies, one thousand of butterflies, and fifteen hundred 
of millers, are known, and each different from all the rest. The 
number of individuals in some of these species, such as flies, 
wasps, bees, and locusts, exceeds all our calculations. The air is 
sometimes filled with them through a circuit of many miles. And 
yet, not an individual of all this tribe either receives or relinquish- 
es life without the agency of God. With the magnitude, variety, 
minuteness, and properties of all his works, He is equally acquaint- 
ed, and to all extends his care and skill. 

Though, by reason of the smallness of insects and their peculiar 
manner of life, itis difficult.to examine their structure and discov- 
er the mutual relation and subserviency of their different parts ; 
yet by the aid of the microscope, we can discover enough of wis- 
dom and mechanism in every species, to excite perpetual admira- 
tion. ‘The hard covering provided for the delicate wing of the 
beetle ; the security for the eggs of most inseets ; the constitution 
and operations of the silk-worm ; the air balloon of the gossamer 
spider ; the chemistry of the poison, and mechanism of the sting 
of some insects ; the wonderful process by which some are meta- 
morphosed,—by which a caterpillar is transformed into a butterfly, 
and a sluggish worm into an active beetle,—all require an appara- 
tus so complex and various, as to put all competitions of art at de- 
fiance. 

The inhabitants of the waters may next claim our attention. 
About two thousand five hundred species of fishes have been dis- 
covered and described, and many millions of eggs are often found 
in the milt of a single individual. It is stated also on good authori- 
ty, that the shoals of herring which annually migrate from the north- 
ern ocean, cover a surface of the sea of many thousand square 
miles; and are sometimes so closely crowded together as to ob- 
struct the passage of vessels. In contemplating the structure and 
functions, the capacities, wants, and instincts of fishes, with their 
relation to the element they live in, one cannot but see peculiar 
displays here also, of the Creator’s wisdom. ‘ O Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them all; the 
earth is full of thy riches. So also, is this great and wide sea.” 

In the order of beings called amphibia, which are capable of 
mmhabiting both land arid water, there are about seven hundred Spe- 
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cies ; and the individuals of some species of reptiles and serpents, 
particularly in some regions of the globe, exist in numbers too 
great for computation. Ofthe two hundred and eighteen species 
of serpents described by Linnzus, only thirty two are poisonous ; 
and in these few the Creator has particularly displayed his wisdom, 
by making them capable of guarding the whole tribe. ‘The viper’s 
fang, as described by Dr. Paley, is a mechanical contrivance, with- 
out a parallel, perhaps, in the works either of nature or of art. 

Of the feathered tribe, naturalists have discovered and described 
about five thousand species, three hundred of which are found in 
the United States. ‘They extend from the tall and sturdy ostrich, 
down to the almost invisible humming bird. Of the immense num- 
ber of individuals in some of these species, we may form a 
faint idea, by the thousands and millions of pigeons and sea birds, 
which are often seen in the space of a few hours, moving in 
beauty through the skies, and almost eclipsing the sun by the 
compactness of their march. ‘The smallest bird has instruments 
for eating, digestion, and nourishment ; for breathing, running, fly- 
ing, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting ; each adapted to a particu- 
Jar and important use in their respective places and circumstances 
of living, and each entirely different from all the rest. In the con- 
stitution and functions of birds, there are wonderful manifestations 
of divine wisdom. In no part is it exhibited in greater perfection, 
than in their covering. Suitedto their climate and circumstances 
of living, light, smooth, warm, and colored in every conceivable 
variety, it baffles all the skill of man, and exhibits both as a whole, 
and in its separate parts, a mechanical and benevolent contrivance, 
which will never cease to be admired while there is an eye to be- 
hold, or a mind to coatemplate. 

Another step on the scale of animate nature, brings us to quadru- 
peds. More thansix hundred species of these have been discov- 
ered, extending from the majestic monarch of the wilderness down 
to the puny mole, that creeps beneath our feet. Of the varieties 
and individuals embraced in these species, it is impossible to as- 
certain the number ; but to say the least, it must be very great. 

All quadrupeds have, like birds, a covering suited to their size 
and exposure, holding a relation and fitness to the element that sur- 
rounds them ; a covering, which in the case of many, changes its 
color, compactness, and warmth, with the change of seasons and 
climate. Beside the general uses of this covering, the Creator has 
superadded to it exquisite beauty. This is seen in all orders of 
animated existence ; in the furs of animals, the plumage of birds, 
tints of flowers, the sparkling scales of fishes, and the painted 
wings and spotted lustre of many tribes of insects. 

Of quadrupeds, there is a general resemblance between the 
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structure and relative functions, and those of other animated beings. 
‘The same wisdom contrived, the same agency supports the whole. 
The mechanism of animals is as intelligible and certain, as com- 
plex and various, as that of any production of art. It is varied ac- 
cording to their circumstances, but invariably suited to their uses. 
Considerations of this kind caused Paley to break forth in a strain as 
eloquent and beautiful, as can be found in any language. “ This 
is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, the water, teem with 
delighted existence.” etc. Such are the aoble and delightful feel- 
ings, which a cursory view of the Creator’s works is calculated to 
produce. 

Let us ascend one step higher, and for a moment, contemplate 
man, the noblest work of God. Of men, we have the clearest 
evidence that only one species exists; though, from various extrin- 
sic causes, this species has branched out into great varieties in differ- 
ent countries and climates. ‘The present number of individuals on 
the globe, is computed at eight hundred millions; and a moderate 
estimate of all the individuals that have lived since the creation, 
would not probably fall short of one hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand millions. Yet all this number, and probably as many more, 
who will exist before the close of the millennium, must meet to- 
gether at the day of judgment. It is computed that sixty-eight 
thousand pass into eternity every day, three thousand four hundred 
and eighty every hour, and fifty eight every minute. 

In every human being, it is supposed there are more than a mil- 
lion of parts, greater and smaller, all united in a regular and perfect 
system. Among these there are two hundred and thirty five bones, 
and four hundred and forty six muscles, which are known and 
named, and to which a particular use is assigned. More than one 
hundred muscles are ascertained to be employed at every breath. 
All this million cf parts in our bodies, together with the senses and 
affections, were made for particular purposes; and when a slight 
defect or disorder occurs, even in the smallest, derangement and 
discord are experienced through the whole system. ‘I'hus, in our 
ease, health, and activity, the Creator’s power and wisdom are 
evinced every moment. He preserves perfect harmony through- 
out the grand chorus of creation. 

The delicate and complex machinery of man, in all its minutest 
parts, with their relations, structure, and uses, exhibit to the close 
and scientific observer a world of wonders. In looking at the eye, 
for instance, it is found that, besides the great care and anxiety 
manifested ubout it for its preservation, its internal structure is 
strictly conformed to those principles, by which men are enabled to 
construct optical instruments. Its coats and humors, like the lenses 
of a telescope, are fitted to refract the rays of light to a point where 
the images of objects are formed; its muscular tendons, like screws 
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in a telescope, serve to turn its pupil to the object and direct all its 
movements. In the sockets, lids, glands, and outlets around the 
eye, “we discover,” says Paley, “an apparatus, a system of parts, 
a preparation of means, so manifest in their design, so exquisite in 
their contrivance, so successful i in their issues, so precious and so in- 
finitely beneficial in their use,” that, it would seem, no rational be- 

ing can contemplate it without wonder and gratitude. Should we 
examine all the thousand objects of human skill and wisdom, we 
could find nothing comparable to this. But almost every part of 
the human system is equally wonderful and curious. An amazing 
alembic is formed to-receive our daily food, and prepare it to be se- 
parated, and its nourishment to be conveyed to the extremities of 
the system. From this nourishment, the purple current is extract- 
ed and conveyed tothe seat of life ; whence, with astonishing force, 
it isimpelled through the arteries branching into millions of minute 
tubes, through the remote parts of the system, till they finally 
meet the corresponding extremeties of the veins, and, through 
widening channels, return to the fountain of life. In this way, the 
Creator causes the incessant waste of arterial energy to be repair- 
ed, and the pulsations of life to be kept in motion. How wonder- 
ful a being is man! 

Of the simple original substances or elements, of which nature, 
animate and inanimate, is composed, only fifty-three are known to 
exist; embracing light, caloric, electricity, magnetism, the gases, 
and metals. ‘The importance of these in their combinations and 
separate uses, is evinced by every object around us. Without the 
atmosphere, we could neither breathe, see, nor smell ; fire and rain 
would be unknown, birds would die, navigation and commerce 
cease. Even as it is, its power of supporting animal life is often 
destroyed by respiration, flame, and putrefaction ; and, if nothing 
prevented, these corrupting principles would in time destroy every 
living thing. But the all-wise Creator has made provision in the 
vegetation of plants, the agitation of the ocean, the storms of wind, 
rain, lightning, and thunder, which mingle in dire collision over our 
heads, for continually restoring and purifying the atmosphere, that 
man may live, and scrutinize his works and ways. 

By means of water, fish and plants are nourished, and all ani- 
mals refreshed, and in part supported. Without fire, the great bu- 
siness of the vegetable and animal world would cease, and dissolu- 
tion surround us on every side. ‘The other substances alluded to, 
are found to have a relation to all the concerns of life. 

But when we turn our attention to the earth as a whole, new 
exhibitions of divine wisdom burst upon our view. Eight thousand 
miles in diameter, and twenty-five thousand in circuinference, ¢ car- 
ried forward in space, with all its splendid furniture, sixty-five 
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thousand miles every hour, and cae thousand round upon its axis, 
it displays on a large scale the attributes of that Being, who rules 
the universe at pleasure. 

We have seen, that in the minutest objects, a power and wisdom 
are displayed, to which no limits can be assigned, or even conceived 
to exist. We have traced them from inert unorganized matter, up 
through the various gradations of vegetable, animal, and rational 
life—briefly noticing some of the species, varieties, organs, capa- 
cities, and affections of animals—thence in the elements and the 
revolutions of our planet, with their consequent changes of cold and 
heat, light and darkness, seed time and harvest. But when we 
scale the heavens, where the unassisted eye can discern, in both 
hemispheres, three thousand, and by the aid of telescopes, eighty 
millions of suns, and planets, and systems, with their magnificent ap- 
pendages ; preserving their relations, magnitudes, influences and 
offices , wheeling their circuit through immensity, and paying hom- 
age to those laws, by which the Almighty binds and regulates the 
universe, our astonishment and admiration are raised to the highest 
pitch. ‘The number, variety, magnitudes, distances, and velocity 
of the heavenly bodies, so much exceed our powers of comprehen- 
sion, and the objects of our earthly associations, that, when we 
contemplate them, we cannot but sink upon our pebble of a planet, 
under an overwhelming sense of our own littleness and weakness, 
and of the incomprehensible wisdom and power of Jehovah. 
“He telleth the number of the stars ; he calleth them all by their 
names.” Could we be transported to the fixed stars, there is 
reason to believe, that the same magnitudes, variety, and beauty, 
which astonish us here, would continue to be unfolded to our view 
through the illimitable regions of space. All the arguments from 
analogy—and when collected together they amount almost to de- 
monstration, particularly when aided by the magnificent discove- 
ries of modern astronomy—induce the belief, that all the celestial 
worlds are inhabited. 

‘* There are,” says an eminent astronomer,* “ about three thousand fixed 
stars, visible to the naked eye. Every one of these stars is doubtless a sun, 
and each of these suns affords light and heat to another system of worlds. 
Let us only suppose that each of these suns illuminates as many orba as 
belong toour system. We shall state the number at two hundred, though 
it is believed that twice this number of comets, beside the planets, have 
already been discovered. This would give three hundred thousand worlds. 
But three thousand is a small number, when compared with the whole num- 


ber of stars that have been discovered. The relative places of fifty thou- 
sand have been determined by the help of telescopes. Fifty thousand solar 


systems, each containing at least one hundred worlds! Five millions of 
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worlds, al] inhabited by rational beings! How do we seem to dwindle 
into littleness! How sma!l, how few, are the ephemera of this little 
globe, when compared with the countless myriads, who inhabit five mil- 
lions of worlds! All these worlds, and every one of their inhabitants, are 
under the constant care of the Divine Being. Not one of them is for- 
gotten.” 


Surely “oreat and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty.” ‘I meditate on all thy works,” says David, “I muse 
on the work of thy hands. ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy work.” The various works 
of God as displayed in the heavens, the earth, and the seas, were 
familiar to the contemplation of ancient saints, aad seem to have 
been the inswument of softening their natures, expanding their 
minds, producing the most sublime feelings of devotion, and 
strengthening their confidence in him, who rules over all. ‘* Ask 
now the beasts,” said Job, “and they shall teach thee; and the 
fowls of the air, and tliey shall tell thee; or speak to the earth, 
and it shall teach thee ; and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto 
thee.”” Solomon also, spake of all plants, of beasts, fowls, creeping 
things, and fishes. Christ enforced and illustrated divine truth 
by the lilies of the field, the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea; 
and the apostle Paul often reverted, in his preaching, to the works 
of creation and providence. 

In all the works of God known to us, in the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, and the consequent reciprocations of the seasons, 
and of day and night; in every mode of animal life, from man to 
the animalcule that cover the leaves of plants; in the vegetable 
world, from the oak of the forest to the minutest plant discernible 
under the microscope; in the metals, spars, gems, salts, and crys- 
talizations of the mineral kingdom, we discover order and harmo- 
ny, and identity of plan, a connection of system, and the marks of 
a common relation, not only to one another and the elements 
around them, but to a supreme, intelligent, and all wise cause. 


“ See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick and bursting into birth, 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 

Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 

Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Nature etherial, human; angel, man; 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing.” 


If such are the works of creation around us, which must all wax 
old like a garment and perish, what must be those invisible and 
eternal things, which God hath prepared, in another and better 
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world, for those that love him, and of which the things visible and 
temporary are but shadows? 

Having given a brief and rapid sketch of the works of God, as 
developed in different departments of science, we will venture to 
add a reflection or two arising from this subject. 

1. On the important service which science and knowledge may 
render to religion. ‘Though evidence of the being and attributes 
of God, and illustrations of the fundamental truths of revelation, are 
sufficiently open to the views and capacities of the unlearned in 
every part of the world, to show that mankind are wholly inexcusa- 
ble in their sinful and atheistical course of life, yet through the dis- 
coveries of the learned, much from every branch of human science 
may be gathered, to strengthen the faith, encourage the hope, and 
quicken the diligence of the christian, as well as to confound, and 
silence, and convince the infidel and skeptic. Knowledge, inceed, 
like all other things, may be abused and perverted; but it requires 
little effort to show, that from the discoveries of astronomy, of anato- 
my, of botany, of chemistry, of mineralogy, and of natural history, 
innumerable facts and illustrations may be selected and made to 
bear with irresistible weight upon religion. ‘Though religion does 
not need, yet she solicits the co-operation of science and learning, 
and always repays their assistance with a munificent hand. A 
wide diffusion of scientific knowledge we should regard as a most 
favorable omen in respect to religion, inasmuch as it would prepare 
the way for some of her noblest triumphs. 

2. From habitually examining and meditating on the works of 
God, the happiest results may be expected. A particular habit and 
train of thinking, is formed only by frequent meditation on a subject, 
looking at it in different attitudes, through a variety of particulars 
and examples, applying principles, and dwelling on results. Med- 
itating thus on the works of God, an inquisitive mind, by its own 
reflections and reasonings, will receive a much deeper i impression 
than can be made by any verbal representation. It will trace the 
connection between the world and its Author. As God was not 
formerly in all its thoughts, he will be suggested now by every ob- 
ject, for every thing now evinces his skill and unremitting care. 

It is only by examining his works, and becoming impressed with 
the truth that every effect must have an adequate cause, that we 
learn his existence; and we need not say that the conclusion, that 
there is an intelligent and designing Being at the head of the uni- 
verse, having power to direct and dispose of all things at his plea- 
sure, is one of inconceivable i importance, to every rational creature. 
But to form a settled habit of contemplating his works, not merely 
as objects of curiosity or scientific research, not merely as afford- 
ing gratifications to the taste, or giving expansion to the intellect, 
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but as related to an intelligent Author, will greatly facilitate a know- 
ledge of his attributes, and a belief in the fundamental doctrines of 
revelation. The uniformity of plan, visible in every department of 
nature, proves the divine unity. The beneficial design of the con- 
trivances,—the uniform tendency, discoverable in his works, to 
promote utility and pleasure,—prove that he is supremely benevo- 
lent, and seeks the happiness of his creatures. ‘The constant reg- 
ularity and harmony, the unvarying operation of fixed laws, pre- 
served throughout the universe, show that he is of one mind, and 
none can turn him ;—that he is immutable in his character and 
principles of conduct. 

Though, by reason of our limited faculties, we may meet with 
much that is inexplicable in our researches into nature; yet we 
should never suffer the imperfection of our knowledge to shake our 
reasonings and conclusions on subjects submitted to our scrutiny ; 
for, as it has been admirably said, “ true fortitude of understanding 
consists in not suffering what we know, to be disturbed by what we 
do not know.” All apparent disorders here are rectified by the 
consideration of a future state, for which our present existence is 
disciplinary ; and designed to give opportunity and means for exer- 
cising and improving those moral qualities, which will fit us for hap- 
piness in that state. The student of nature will not fail to meditate 
often on the condition of man, as placed here for some special pur- 
pose, for which the circumstances around him are fitted. He sees 
every thing corresponding in its general appearance and relations, 
with the condition of fallen, sinful beings in a state of trial, and man- 
ifesting the holiness, justice, and mercy of God;—every thing at- 
testing the truth of revelation, and preparing the way for a recep- 
tion of the gospel. While animate and inanimate creation around 
us, thus links itself with eternity, by becoming the instrument, in 
part, of the discipline which is to prepare us for heaven, our con- 
templations will be attended with emotions of the purest delight,— 
will excite lively gratitude to God, and refresh, strengthen, and 
endear our attachment to Him whose blood cleanses from sin. 
Surrounded by his works, and partaking every moment of their ben- 
efit, we are every moment admonished of that Supreme Intelli- 
gence, in whom we live, and move, and have our being. 

While examining the works of God, no one is uselessly employed. 
Adiirably contrived and fitted for benevolent ends, they deserve 
to be sought out, scrutinized, curiously and diligently pried into, by 
us. The Creator did not display so much exquisite workmanship 
to be slighted or contemned, but to be admired by his rational crea- 
tures, and to impress upon them his power, wisdom, and goodness. 
The more critically and minutely they are examined, the more glo- 
rious will they appear. Their greatness and variety, particularly 
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in respect to the heavenly bodies, with their retinue, teach us not 
to overvalue our world, not to set our affections upon its riches, 
honors, and pleasures. Our globe is but an atom floating in the 
regions of space ; and could we obtain it all in secure possession, It 
would be but a meagre pittance, “for what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.” But though 
in relation to our globe fitly compared to the little ants on their 
molehill, we need not fear being overlooked, neglected, or forgot- 
ten; for God is as attentive to the formation and preservation of an 
insect, as of a world,—and has made man the glory of all his works. 
Multiplicity does not distract, nor greatness overpower, nor minute- 
ness escape him. The little that we see of his works here, should 
make us continually aspire after that future existence, where, ele- 
vated to the heaven of heavens, we can stretch a broad eye over 
his mighty dispensations, and see as we are seen, and know as we 
are known. We should learn to be indifferent to all sublunary 
things, and keep a steady eye upon the final rewards of the con- 
quering christian. 

3S. An examination of the works of God, will show the inexcusa- 
bleness and guilt of infidelity. A real infidel must be a rebel 
against reason and human nature, as well as against God and reve- 
lation. For the same difficulties, which he finds in the bible,— 
that second and enlarged edition of the Creator’s will,—meet him 
on almost every page of nature’s volume; the same objections, 
which he raises to the bible, may be urged with equal force against 
the book of nature. He is confronted every where by a glaring 
array of incontrovertible facts; facts that correspond with, and cor- 
roborate the declarations of scripture. The universal language of 
nature is, that man is a sinful being, has offended his Maker, and 
owes his continuance in life to the forbearance of God; that God 
is testifying in the storm, the earthquake, the volcano, the ravages 
of disease and death in our world, his abhorrence of sin; that while 
he allows man a state of trial, for another existence, he discrimi- 
nates between the righteous and the wicked, rewards the one, and 
punishes the other. 

St. Paul declares that the wrath of God against all ungodliness 
was so Clearly manifested to the Gentile world, as to leave them 
wholly inexcusable ; because the works of creation every where 
demonstrate, that he is a God of holiness, who abhors and will pun- 
ish all iniquity. He says moreover, that because when they knew 
him, they glorified him not as God, he gave them up to become 
vain in their imaginations, and darkened in their foolish heart ;—to 
plunge themselves into the grossest idolatry, and live in the 
vilest practices. To their refusal to respect the character of God, 
as developed daily in his works, and to regulate their conduct by 
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the light they enjoyed, he traces the whole mass of Gentile wicked- 
ness. But if the Gentiles in the apostolic age were inexcusable, 
and deserving the wrath of God, what shall be said of those who 
reject the light of revelation and of modern science ? 








Arr. VII.—Appuiication or THE PrincipLes or Common 
Sense TO CERTAIN Disputrep Docrrines. 


loannis Christiani Gottiieb Ernesti Commentatio de usu communis vita, ad 
interpre ltationem Novi Testament’. 


In a former article on this able treatise of Ernesti, we endeav- 
ored to show that the language of the bible, and particularly of the 
new testament, bears a close and designed resemblance to that of 
common life. From this resemblance the following principles of 
interpretation were derived, and stated in the language of the au- 
thor. ‘ Virst, that we should use that simplicity in interpreting the 
language of the scriptures, which is so marked a trait of that of 
common life, not making allegories, or emphases, or mystical 
senses, unless the obvious design of the writer requires it; that we 
do not cut to the quick, or press every word to the utmost it will 
bear ; and that we compare cerresponding forms of expression in 
the language of common life, as we find it atthe present day.”” We 
likewise endeavored to iar. that the ultimate appeal, on ques- 
tions of scripture doctrine, must be made to the bar of common 
sense—‘ that the decisions of the common sense or reason of man- 
kind, are to be depended on as certain truth, in all cases in which 
it is competent to decide, and free from perversion; that the real 
meaning of any divine declaration whatever, is always in accord- 
ance with these decisions, and consequently, that the scriptures can 
never teach any thing positively inconsistent with them, even on 
those subjects which lie beyond the reach of unassisted reason ; 
and that no passage, to which fair and just interpretation assigns a 
meaning known to be false, can be part of a divine revelation.” 

We now proceed to apply these principles to certain doctrines, 
which have been extensively supposed to be taught in the bible. 
The first which we propose to bring to the test, is the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the real presence. We give this the prece- 
dence in the application of these principles, chiefly indeed because 
it affords a striking illustration of their correctness and importance, 
but likewise with the hope that, at a time when the catholics are 
making such efforts in our country, it may be of some use to show 
the real spirit of their system of interpretation. 

A full statement of the doctrine in Seven, would be as follows ; 
That the material body and blood of Christ, are literally eaten and 
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drunk, under the form and appearance of the bread and the wine, at 
the celebration of the Lord’s supper. ‘This notion, as we have al- 
ready shown, is founded on a literal interpretation of the words of 
our Savior, “this is my body,” “this is my blood,” &c. And 
plainly, if the principle of literal interpretation ought to be adopted 
as a universal one, the doctrine in question is true. No language 
could be imagined more explicit than that just quoted. It was of 
the consecrated bread before him, that Christ declared, ‘ this is 
my body,” and of the wine that he said, “ this is my blood.” How 
then shall we avoid the conclusion that the bread was his body, his 
very flesh, only changed in its external form and appearance, and 
the wine his real blood, as the catholic strenuously claims? And 
that when he commanded his disciples, ‘ this do iu remembrance 
of me,” he meant that they should, to the end of time, continue to 
do the identical thing which he had done, viz. break, distribute, 
and feed upon his very flesh, and drink his very blood, and that he 
would, at every celebration of the supper, interpose to effect a mi- 
raculous change in the elements, which would enable them to do it? 
On what principle, we ask, can we avoid being shut up to this con- 
clusion? Why may not the catholic justly charge us with reject- 
ing the obvious meaning of the bible, if we refuse to receive a doc- 
trine which stands out in such bold relief upon its pages? 

Now, we think, there is no answer to these questions, except on the 
principle which we have stated above, viz. that the very nature of 
things forbids the literal interpretation of these passages, or in oth- 
er words, that we must first know that a declaration can be true, 
before we can receive it as part of the word of God. We are 
aware that Faber, in his Difficulties of Romanism, has placed the 
argument on another basis. He maintains that the principle of 
homogeneous interpretation, as it is called, is sufficient to decide a 
question like the one before us—that the passages which assert the 
bread and wine to be Christ’s body and blood, are to be interpret- 
ed figuratively, because we interpret similar passages in that man- 
ner. But, we would ask, what constitutes the similarity between 
these and such other passages? Why is the declaration, “this is my 
blood,” analogous to that other, ‘1 am the true vine,”’ or to these, 
‘“*T am the way,” “Tam the door”? Why may we not reject the 
idea of a man’s being, literally and truly, a vine, bearing grapes, or 
a real door, and still, with perfect consistency, hold that in the 
bread and wine, we do truly eat and drink our Savior’s body and 
blood? Is it because the mere form of expression is so much alike 
in all these cases, that they must come under the same rule of in- 
terpretation? We are ata loss to see the necessity arising from 
this kind of similarity. On the same ground we might prove that 
the declaration, ‘‘ I am the the first and the last,” and even this, 
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“Tam Jesus of Nazareth,” are to be understood figuratively ; for 
they obviously resemble the passages in question, in the general 
form of expression. Wil) it be said that the ancient christians, 
those who lived near the time of the apostles, regarded the lan- 
guage of Christ as figurative? But this is denied by the catholic. 
And even could this figurative import be proved to have come down 
to them by tradition, how did the first disciples, from whom the tradi- 
tion was derived, form their opinions on the subject? Why did not 
they understand the words, ‘this is my body,” literally? We have no 
reason to suppose from the history, that any explanation was added 
by our Savior. He did indeed speak of the fluid in the cup, after 
its consecration, as the fruit of the wine ; but he had also said of it, 
that it was his blood. Which of the two declarations then, were 
they to understand literally? Considering the circumstances, the 
form and manner of expression merely, we, in common with the 
catholic, should say without hesitation, the latter. What saved them, 
then, from such an interpretation? Simply the principle we have 
stated, the dictates of their own common sense,—the obvious im- 
possibility involved in the declaration, if literally understood. Here 
then we come to the real basis upon which the principle of homo- 
geneous interpretation, as it is called, rests. We interpret certain 
declarations alike figuratively, or alike literally, because other pre- 
viously known TRUTH requires us to do so; and that truth is estab- 
lished by observations, which our own reason makes upon the 
the nature and relations of things. It is upon this solid ground, 
too, that every principle of interpretation, which is of any value, 
must be built. The reason, the justice of no principle can be 
shown, without referring it back to this origin. It must be shown 
to have its foundativn in the dictates of common sense respecting 
what is true or possible, and what is false or impossible, in the na- 
ture of things. 

It is upon this ground, then, and only this, that we reject the 
doctrine of the real presence. It would be the height of absurdity 
to suppose that the disciples actually ate the flesh and drank the 
blood of Christ, while he was standing before them, or sitting at the 
table with them, clothed ‘in the very same body on which they were 
then feeding. If sucha thing is possible, then any thing of which 
we can conceive is possible. It is equally impossible too, and con- 
trary to the known truth of things, that the glorified body in which 
our Savior now exists, should become the bread and wine of the 
sacramental supper, while at the same time, he is “ ever at the 
right hand of the Father,” clothed in that very body, making in- 
tercession for his saints. It is a settled axiom, we believe, that the 
same thing cannot be in two different places, or be actually two dif- 
ferent things, at the same identical moment. Yet it involves this 
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glaring absurdity, to make either of the foregoing suppositions. It 
is not indeed impossible, in the nature of things, that the body and 
blood of Christ, should have been changed into bread and wine—- 
this simple idea involves no contradiction, no impossibility, any more 
than the changing of water into wine at Cana of Galilee. But the 
contradiction lies in this, that the disciples should be supposed to 
be eating and drinking the material body and blood of Christ in the 
form of the bread and wine, while, at that identical moment, the 
same body and blood constituted a living, breathing, human being, 
whom they saw in that form before their own eyes. Any one who 
can believe that even omnipotence can make flesh bread, and let 
it still, at the same identical moment, remain flesh, must be pro- 
nounced, in this matter at least, as regardless of common sense as 
he would be, if he were absolutely destitute of reason. 

We have stated already, that all decisions of this kind must, to be 
relied on, have two qualities; first, the subject must be one on which 
reason is competent to decide, (and this distinguishes the present doc- 
trine from that of the trinity,) secondly, the decision must be unper- 
verted. Both these qualities belong to the present decision. Rea- 
son is competent to decide whether it is possible for the same thing 
to be two different things, and in two different places, at the same 
moment. If it cannot decide this, it cannot decide any thing. Nor 
can its decision on this point, be shown to be perverted. ‘There is 
no possible inducement for any one to reject the doctrine of the real 
presence, save its obvious inconsistency with other known truth. 
But the catholic has a point to gain by his interpretation. He wish- 
es to establish the belief of a constantly recurring miracle, in order 
(o impress common people with awe and reverence for his sys- 
tem of worship and its ordinances, thus hoping to make the bands 
of delusion and oppression stronger. Here, then, the unhallowed 
lust of power and influence, and of every gratification that they can 
secure, is enlisted to pervert the decision of the catholic. His de- 
cision, then, in favor of the doctrine in question, is likely to be the 
one that is perverted ; while that of the rest of the world against it, 
is one of common sense, of reason, both competent and unperverted. 

The catholic, likewise, in his interpretation, obviously “ cuts 
to the quick, or presses every word to the utmost it will bear.” 
The expressions, “ this is my body,” “this is my blood,” he un- 
derstands just as if each specific word must be made to mean the 
same thing as it would if it stood by itself, and could not possibly 
depart from its single original signification. This is putting lan- 
guage to the torture ; or rather, it is putting it into a strait jacket, 
like a maniac. We have seen that we are not to ipterpret the 
language of the sacred writers, as though it were in fetters. It is 
a mystical sense too, which the catholic makes out, and that ina 
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case, which, it is plain, does not require it. Our Savior may cer- 
tainly have meant no move than this, that the bread and wine were 
to be taken as symbols, or mementos of his death, in which his 
blood was shed, and his body bruised and pierced. ‘This is a natu- 
ral interpretation, and exhausts all the necessary meaning of the 
language. And as this interpretation is consistent with the known 
reality of things, while that of the catholic contradicts that reality, 
we adopt the former, and reject the latter. And in doing so, we 
are wholly governed by the principle under consideration, viz. that 
nothing can be received as revealed truth, which contradicts com- 
mon sense, or the competent and unperverted reason of man. 
Nothing but this principle can ever decide between us and the cath- 
olic, as to which interpretation of these passages shall be received. 

2. We next proceed to apply our principles to the theory of our 
identity with Adam. {It would perhaps be difficult to trace out ex- 
actly the origin of this theory. It is well known, however, that it 
was no strange doctrine to the Jewish Rabbins. ‘Tholuck cites 
one of them, of the 15th century, as saying, that “ the whole world 
sinned in the same sin which Adam committed, for he was the 
whole world.” The same commentator adduces other quotations 
from learned Jews, of an earlier date, and to a similar purport. It 
would seem therefore highly probable, that it was in accordance 
with this Jewish dogma, that the translators of the Latin Vulgate 
rendered the last clause of Rom. v. 12, ‘tn quo omnes peccave- 
runt,” 2% whom all have sinned.* Tholuck also remarks, that it 
was upon this version of the passage that Augustine rested the doc- 
trine of imputation ; a version which he was naturally led to adopt 
by his philosophy as a realist. Believing that each abstract term 
has areal prototype—a general representative—in nature, he was 
prepared by his philosophy, to find human nature summed up in the 
first man. Hence his declaration, ‘‘in hoc uno erant omnes.” If 
this is a just account of the origin of this doctrine, it is a striking 
proof how wide and lasting may be the influence of a single error 
in philosophy. 

The theory of our oneness with Adam, which we now propose 
to examine, may be more fully stated as follows: That Adam and 
all his posterity, constituted one moral being, and acted as one, in 
his first transgression. Here the first question is, whether common 
sense is competent to sit in judgment on the case. If it is not, then 
surely no dependence can be placed upon that decision which af- 
firms the theory to be correct, any more than on its opposite ; and 
it is entirely idle for any one to think of deciding the question at 
all. ‘The human mind is declared incompetent to ascertain the 
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truth on this subject, and we have nothing to do but to meet with 
resignation, the fate of remediless ignorance. Still more, if we are 
not capable of deciding this question, then we neither do, nor can 
know what constitutes personal identity, nor whether there is, in 
fact, any such thing asa distinction of being. It may be, that instead 
of being distinct agents, as we have been practically accustomed to 
suppose, we are all one, from one end of the world to the other, 
and from Adam down to the end of time; yea, every living thing, 
and for aught we know, the earth itself,—all one moral be- 
ing, thinking and acting as one. If we are wholly incompetent to 
decide in the case, we do not know but these things may be true. 
But every man does assume that they are not true ; and in assum- 
ing it, takes the very position that we do—that he ts capable of 
knowing, and does know, without mistake, what constitutes person- 
al identity. We consider therefore the universal assumption of the 
competency of common sense to decide this point,—an assumption 
made by the advocates of the theory in question, equally with our- 
selves,—as abundant authority for taking the ground we do. 

The next point of inquiry is, whether common sense is likely to 
be perverted, in deciding on the theory of our identity with Adam, 
and if so, which decision —the one in favor, or against it—is likely 
to be influenced by an undue bias. By referring to the induce- 
ments which operate to lead the mind each way, we may deter- 
mine this question. A guilty conscience, there is no doubt, will 
find a degree of repose by adopting the idea that we were all one 
with Adam. For with this idea the impression is inseparably cun- 
nected, that Adam acted for us—that though we might perhaps 
have concurred in his act, as the theory supposes, still he was the 
author, and the only guilty author, of that concurrence. We can 
never fee] a conviction of guilt, and a sense of self-reproach, for 
any part which we may suppose ourselves to have had in Adam’s 
transgression ; and that for this plain reason, that we never blame 
ourselves for that in which we are not conscious of having had any 
voluntary agency. The lesson which common sense teaches on 
this subject, no power or authority in the universe, can make men 
practically forget. ‘They know they are not one with Adam, and 
never were ; and that they had no more to do in his first transgres- 
sion, than the angels that never sinned. Hence, if you tell them, 
that all their sin, their criminality, of which they are conscious, is 
to be traced to a supposed participation in Adam’s sin, of which 
they are not conscious, they will inevitably feel themselves excus- 
ed. They will be glad to have it so. They will readily acquiesce 
in a theory which traces all their conscious depravity and guilt back 
to the act of another, or to their concurrence in it, of which con- 
currence they are not, and cannot be conscious ; especially when 
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it is added, in the further explanation of the theory, that as a neces- 
sary consequence of the joint act of the race, they came into the 
world individually forsaken of God, and under his displeasure,— 
commence a course of independent moral action without his 
grace, and therefore, as Edwards says, ‘ without hope or possibili- 
ty of any other than violating God’s law, and being thereby justly 
exposed to eternal ruin.” Such a view of sin makes it neither 
more nor less than an unavoidable calamity, and the mind which is 
led to regard it in this light, will rather complain of God, unless in- 
deed it should feel wholly at ease on the subject, than be tortured 
by any just feeling of self-reproach, or conviction of self-ruin. 
* For this we may thank Adam,” will be not only a true expres- 
sion of such a mind’s inward thoughts, but a just expression of the 
truth. But the probability is, that it will leave the conscience of 
the sinner entirely at rest. For the theory is merely tmagenary. 
It supposes us—a mere supposition—to be one with Adam, and so 
guilty of his sin. It can never be realized, nor can there be any 
approach towards realizing it, as we do realize a personal act of 
transgression. It can never, therefore, bring the conviction of 
guilt home to the breast. It will float in the mind like a soothing 
dream, or a lulling song. It never will sink heavily and painfully 
upon the heart, as the real consciousness of sin does. No wonder 
then, that the guilty mind should embrace a theory proffering such 
silken repose for the conscience. 

But good men, we admit, have embraced this theory ; and they 
have done so from the necessity of accounting for the supposed 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. ‘They have seen that 
we are, unquestionably, as a race, involved in the consequences of 
that sin, and have inferred from this fact, that we are also involved 
in the guilt of it,—which they cannot make consistent with the jus- 
tice of God, without supposing that Adam and his posterity were 
properly one, and all acted as one, in that affair. ‘This theory, if 
true, would indeed make it perfectly just for God, to treat all men 
as guilty, before they had done any evil in their own individual ca- 
pacity. And itis because it reconciles the justice of God with the 
supposed fact, that he treats us all as guilty, prior to any personal 
transgression, that the doctrine of our oneness with Adam has been 
extensively adopted by theologians. ‘The question then arises, 
whether the circumstances under which they have adopted it, are 
not such in themselves, as are calculated to mislead the mind. It 
seems obvious to us that they are. It is done to carry a ~~ 
The theory has been invented by them, not discovered, and i 
vented for the purpose of defending a doctrine, (that of imputation ) 
which is revolting, not to the pride, nor to any of the sinful passions 
of men, but to the plainest dictates of common sense, respecting the 
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nature of things. Had the fact, or the possibility, of our oneness 
with Adam, been discovered by any one, while investigating the 
subject of personal identity by itself, and in tracing one thing to 
another in the simple search of truth, and nothing else, the case 
would be entirely different. ‘There would then be a presump- 
tion in favor of the truth of the theory. But as the case actually 
stands, the presumption plainly is, that the adoption of it, in every 
case, has resulted from imental perversion. On the other hand, 
there is no suspicious cause or influence which is likely to lead to 
the rejection of the theory. So far from it, that he who rejects it, 
only lays himself open thereby to the unmitigated consciousness of 
personal guilt and ill-desert. He admits, that in his departure from 
God, and truth, and holiness, he has chosen and acted for himself 
alone, as an independent, voluntary agent, from first to last, and 
consequently, that the blame is his own, in a sense which he could 
never realize or acknowledge, if he believed that the race were, 
originally, but one moral agent, Adam the head, and he but one of 
the branches, though he were taught ever so solemnly, that he is 
just as guilty as if ‘he were the head itself. In short, we know of 
no influence which can lead to a rejection of the theory of our one- 
ness with Adam, but a regard to consistency with other known and 
established truth. It is common sense which cannot bear the mon- 
strous conception of our having once existed all together in Adam. 
It is common sense which rejects the equally erroneous notion, that 
by a covenant to which we never gave our assent, he became our 
moral representative ; and that by such a oneness, we are made 
truly responsible, and are literally punished for his acts. If you 
would satisfy yourself on this point, propose it to any common man, 
who has never before heard of it; explain it at large ; and as you 
proceed to tell him how it has been attempted to illustrate it, by 
supposing all mankind to be living in the time of Adam, and “ some- 
how or other, to be growing out of him,” or to \ cmaene deserving 
of death by mere representation ; mark his look of pity, or sneer of 
contempt, at such statements. And these are the men to try such 
doctrines. They judge impartially. ‘They have no system to de- 
fend, for which they are willing to sacrifice every thing that saves 
them from the character of idiots. We freely confess that we seta 
high value on the opinions of common people upon subjects of this 
kind. Nay, we would almost go to the very ‘infant of days,” if we 
wished to learn correctly the first elements of moral truth. We would 
never go to the man of professed learning for this object. For the 
subjects in question are tangible, perfectly so, to common sense, 

and we would go where we could find the most and the best of it. 

And decide as we may between the two classes of people, Jearned 
and unlearned, as to their respective original stock of common 
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sense, or the ordinary powers of the mind, the latter have unques- 
tionably this immense advantage, that they are completely un- 
shackled in the exercise of what they possess, and that they have 
the first elements of truth distinctly and prominently in view, and 
not thrown into the shade by a huge and misshapen growth of 
learning, or philosophy, falsely so called. Even real Jearning, an 
extensive knowledge of truth, is perfectly consistent with a dimin- 
ished ability to judge correctly on common subjects. ‘The mind 
becomes engrossed with its favorite objects of pursuit; it has per- 
haps long since passed beyond every thing of an ordinary na- 
ture ; and in retirement from real life, learns to speculate itself into 
the belief of things which would once have been regarded with per- 
fect incredulity. But to the common people the first principles of 
knowledge are ever fresh, because they go but little, if at all, be- 
yond them. The dictates of common sense respecting the 
state and relations of things, are not obscured to their minds by 
speculations, called profound ; ; nor are they likely to be perverted 
by the desire of carrying a point in an argument, for they have but 
little interest in any other than practical subjects. When the case 
is one where the truth must Jie near the surface, then, if the sub- 
ject of inquiry is simple in its kind, and one of practical and com- 
mon interest to all, we may expect that the decision of the gener- 
ality of mankind will be correct. Now the question before 
us is obviously of this kind. Not a man living, but acts con- 
stantly and habitually on the conviction of his distinct personal 
identity. It is not a possible state of mind for a person to believe 
really and practically, that he is one being with another. The idea 
cannot even be formed, without confusion. ‘To conceive of such 
a union at all, one must change his notion of that being which he 
calls himself. For the idea which every one naturally and neces- 
sarily attaches to the terms J, and myself, isthat of a being, in his own 
nature one, independent, and incapable of a literal commingling of 
his powers and faculties with another. ‘That such a being should 
be one with another being, in those very respects which constitute 
him an independent and distinct existence, is a gross absurdity, and 
so common sense views it. Nor is there any difference in this re- 
spect between the advocates of the theory of our oneness with 
Adam, and the rest of mankind. While the former speculatively 
maintain that we were all one with Adam, they still act as entirely 
and uniformly as others, on the supposition that they are distinct 
beings. They live and move, think, feel and will, as though they 
were conscious of a distinct individuzlity. There can be no ques- 
tion then, in regard to their practical decision on this subject. 
Whatever they may hold theoretically, their actions show that they 
are as well satisfied of their own distinct being, as others; and toa 
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man’s actions the appeal lies, when we would ascertain his practi- 
cal belief. ‘tis then a universal decision of the common sense of 
mankind, the holders of the theory in question not excepted, that 
every man constitutes, in himself, an independent being, and by an 
unavoidable consequence, that he could never have been one with 
Adam. For how is it possible that a being, now confessedly dis- 
tinct from others, and that too in his very nature, should ever have 
been one with another? He must change his nature, and becone 
a different being, to be capable of such a union. If we ever were 
one with Adam, then, we were not the beings we are now. Our 
constitution must have been entirely different, to have rendered such 
a connection possible or conceivable. Common sense then does 
decide, fully and unequivocally, that we, such beings as we now 
are, never were, and aever could be, one with Adam. 

3. A third doctrine which we shall now bring to the test of these 
principles, is that of physical depravity. By this, we mean the doc- 
trine that the nature of man is ttself sinful. Now a sinfulness which 
exists in, or belongs to, the nature or constitution of the human 
mind, as a part or property of it, must of course be independent of 
choice ; and such indeed is the doctrine of physical depravity, as 
it is taught and maintained. According to the opposite view of 
this subject, choice is essential to the very nature of all sin. The 
main questions here, then, are, what is sin, and what is the true 
nature of man, as God creates him? If sin itself is such, and the 
nature of man such, as it exists before any choice on his part, that 
the former can belong to the latter, then the doctrine of physical 
depravity may be true. But if sin, from its very nature, cannot 
belong to the constitution of the human soul, then the doctrine is false. 

Now is common sense competent to decide on these points? If 
it is not, then both opinions,—that which is for the doctrine, and 
that which is against it,—must equally pass for nothing. ‘The ad- 
vocate of physical depravity must give up the point, as well as the 
opponent. But he does not. He therefore admits the compe- 
tency of the tribunal, and of course can find no fault with those 
who fappeal to its decisions. But to prevent the possibility of his 
finding fault, we will show how, and to what extent, he admits the 
tribunal to be competent. He maintains, in effect, and that too, 
unquestionably, on the authority of a supposed decision of common 
sense, that sin, or sinfulness, may be a constitutional property of the 
human soul. We say he maintains it in effect, because his asser- 
tion, that the constitution or nature of man 7s sinful, presupposes the 
belief that it may be so,—and that too in the sense described 
above istently with the nature of things. No believer in in- 
spiration can admit the bible to contain any doctrine, without pre- 
viously believing that the fact involved in that doctrine can, in the 
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nature of things, exist. And we say, that this previous belief rests 
upon the authority of some supposed decision of common sense, be- 
cause, if this is denied, it must rest on the acknowledged basis of 
nonsense. ‘The asserter of physical depravity, then, does in effect, 
either confess himself infatuated on this subject, or admit the com- 
petency of common sense to decide whether his doctrine can be 
true. 

It is indeed a very obvious fact, that common sense is competent 
to decide in this case. If we do not, and cannot, know what sin is, 
we are not sinners, nor moral agents at all. But we do know, and 
every man knows, what it is to sin, or to be asinner. Conscience 
tells us. ‘The dictates of reason and sober sense tell us, in terms 
not to be mistaken. A being capable of acting right and wrong, 
and not capable of Anowing the one from the other, or what con- 
stitutes either! Even the Gentiles knew this, with no assistance 
but that faculty, whose competency we are now maintaining. ‘The 
law, of which ‘sin is the transgression,” was ‘ written upon their 
hearts,”—in other words, they had a knowledge of their duty. Of 
course they knew its nature,—they knew what made it their duty,— 
and the nature of its opposite. And all this knowledge, which the 
apostle assumes to exist in their minds, could have been none other 
than the decisions of their own common sense, applied in consider- 
ing their moral relations to God and their fellow creatures. We 
have then the highest authority for making common sense a judge 
in this matter ; and let those who object, remember that they are 
objecting to the plain decisions of the bible. What then is the 
dictate of common sense as to the doctrine of physical depravity ? 
We find it in the practical conviction of all mankind. What- 
ever men’s philosophy may be, there is but one feeling on this 
subject all round the globe. There is not a man living, who does 
not practically believe that all sinis voluntary. Whatever his spec- 
ulative faith may be, this is his real view of the subject. Deny as 
he may in theory, that all sin is choice, he admits it in practice. 
He acts on the supposition that nothing else is, or can be sin, or 
sinful. ‘The proof of this is, that he never actually feels remorse 
of conscience for any thing except a wrong choice or purpose. 
He may pretend that he blames himself for a sinful nature, with 
which he was created ; but it is impossible in the nature of things, 
that he should, on that account, experience real self-reproach. 
Does he, or can he, consider it his fault, that he happened to be 
made just as he was? Had he been born with one limb shorter 
than its fellow, would he have counted himself to blame for it? Is 
it the fault of a chair, that it was not madea table? Just as much 
as it is our fault that we have a sinful nature, if such be the fact. 
Take any sinner when convinced of the error of his ways, and is 
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it the aggravation of his distress, or any part of it, that God made 
him with such a sinful nature? Is it not bis own free choice or pre- 
ference of evil courses, for which he condemns himself? Does 
conscience, indeed, or is it possible that it should, ever take cogni- 
zance of any thing in us that is not voluntary? If not, then it is 
the practical belief of mankind, that there can be no sin, or sinful- 
ness, except wrong voluntary action. ‘I'his then is the decision of 
common sense. 

Only one question now remains. Has this decision been made 
under the influence of a perverted state of mind? Now men, 
influenced by a desire to escape remorse of conscience, have 
every motive to a contrary decision. ‘They would willingly per- 
suade themselves, that sin consists entirely in a depraved na- 
ture, in the creation of which, they, of course, had no choice. 
Such a doctrine, if they could believe it, would suit their cor- 
rupt propensities, and give them ample scope for self-indulgence. 
And here, beyond all question, is the great reason why this class 
of men do receive this doctrine as the truth. It quiets self- 
reproach—leads them to look upon the gratification of their de- 
sires as the result of a sort of natural necessity,—and encourages 
them to hope for mercy from God, as unfortunate, rather than 
guilty beings. On the contrary, that view of sin which makes it 
consist solely in wrong voluntary action, leaves the conscience of 
the sinner destitute of every subterfuge. He will embrace this 
view, therefore, if he does embrace it, oaly because the force of 
truth compels him. It will not be the result of any suspicious in- 
fluence. Every kind of influence but that of the truth, would lead 
him away from a doctrine, which really makes sin altogether his own 
fault. His decisioa then, in favor of this doctrine, is not a per- 
verted one. 

But in the minds of many good men there is a prevailing cause 
which leads to a belief in the docirine of physical depravity, and one 
which renders their decision in its favor suspicious. According to 
certain former views of original sin, the whole human race corrupted 
their own nature by sinning in Adam. Ofcourse, if this be true, the 
nature of man is itself sinful, in the sense which those men maintain. 
The doctrine of the sinfulness of our nature, then, had originally 
for its basis, the belief of our real identity with Adam, and our sinning 
in him. ‘The groundwork of this scheme is gone, but there are 
still those who think they must stand by the structure which was 
built upon it. ‘To forsake it, would be forsaking the doctrine of their 
forefathers. ‘They were taught to believe it from early childhood, 
by men whom they reverenced, and in connection with much pre- 
cious truth ; and now to give it up, seems like renouncing the whole 
system with which, in thetr minds, it has formed an accidental asso- 
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ciation. They do not reflect, that they are only holding on to the 
remnant of a scheme, which is now generally and justly reliti- 
quished, as inconsistent alike with the decisions of scripture, and 
of common sense. Attachment to a system, and to names, then, has 
undoubtedly biased the minds of some in favor of the doctrine of 
physical depravity. Not so, as we have shown, with the doctrine 
that all sin is the free choice of the individual. It loads the con- 
science with the most painful responsibility, and would not be be- 
lieved, but for the mere force of truth. Which then is the decis- 
ion of unperverted common sense, that which is for, or that which 
is against, the doctrine of physical depravity? Unquestionably 
the latter. We have seen, then, that common sense is competent to 
decide whether the nature of man is itself sinful, or whether all sin 
consists in voluntary action. We have likewise seen that there are 
powerful causes which incline the minds of some men to a belief 
in physical depravity—causes too, very diverse from the love of 
truth. On the other hand, no perverting influence can be assigned 
as the origin of the belief that all sin is man’s own voluntary choice. 
It is then, plainly, the decision of competent, unperverted common 
sense, that the doctrine of physical depravity is false, and that all 
sin consists in voluntary action. The latter then, is the TRuTH. 
We now proceed to ascertain the decision of the bible on this 
subject, premising only that we shall employ the principles of coms 
mion sense and common life in our interpretations. Men are said to 
be “ by nature the children of wrath.” Eph. ii. 3. Not in their 
nature, but by or from it, as a consequence. Such plainly would 
be the meaning of the language in common usage, and this is a 
sure criterion. When we say that one thing is by another, we in- 
tend that it is by means of it, not tn it, nor in respect to it. Men 
are not sinners then, according to this passage, tn their nature, nor 
tn respect to it, but as a consequence of it, and as we admit, a cer- 
tain consequence in every case. For the event, in each individu- 
al case, may be just as certain, if it takes place only by or through 
our nature’s being what it is, as if it were the result of immediate 
divine agency, or of some native property. Besides, the phrase 
by nature, is one in common use, and its meaning in such use, is 
in fact that which we have assigned to it. So that by “ comparing 
corresponding forms of expression in the language of common 
life,” which is one of our principles, we come to the same conclu- 
sion. Again, ‘‘the real meaning of any divine declaration, is al- 
ways in accordance with the decisions of competent, unperverted 
common sense.” ‘This has been before proved. And as has been 
shown, we have such a decision of common sense, that there is no 
sin, or sinfulness, in our nature, but that every thing of such a charac- 


er must be voluntary ; and that nothing can be voluntary, which is 
Von. Ul. 458 
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a part of that nature with which God created us. If then our na- 
ture, in this sense, is sinful, God made it so; and this, common 
sense, and religion, alike deny to be a fact. We would just re- 
mark here, that if any one chooses to use the word sinful, in the 
sense of leading to sin, or furnishing an occasion of sin, we should 
of course admit that human nature is sinful, in that sense. But he 
would use the term in an entirely different acceptation from that 
which it bears in the phrases, sinful action, sinful purpose, or sin- 
ful heart. For in every one of these phrases, and in the last not 
less than the others, it characterizes that which is voluntary. 

We leave this passage, and proceed to Ps. li. 5. “1 was shapen 
in iniquity,” &c. This language, we must remember, is not to be 
“‘ cut to the quick.” We are not to “ press every word to the ut- 
most it will bear,” but to interpret it, as well as other passages, in 
accordance with the plain dictates of common sense. According 
to these dictates, David, in the embryo state, could not have been 
literally fashioned or conceived in sin, as a state in which he then 
was, or a character which he then possessed, unless he was at the 
time an intelligent, voluntary being. If he was not such a being 
prior to his birth, then he was nota sinner, nor sinful in any sense, 
before that period; and this language, coming from the pen of in- 
spiration, cannot mean that he was. Do you ask, then, what does 
it mean? We suppose it to mean that he derived from his parents 
strong propensities to forbidden good; in gratifying which, at a 
very early period, he becameasinner. ‘The passage admits of this 
interpretation, and it is in accordance with what we know to be true 
respecting the nature of sin, and the original constitution of the mind. 
But to decide the question once for all. If the passage teaches 
native or physical depravity at all, it also teaches that it com- 
mences before birth. But elsewhere we find it said, “ they go 
astray as soon as they be born.” Ps. lvii. 3. Two different pe- 
riods, then, are assigned for the commencement of depravity. 
Which is the true one, if either; or how shall these passages be 
reconciled at all, except by departing from the literal interpretation 
of at least one of them? 

We shall next examine the passage just quoted, Ps. lviii. 3. 
This has been considered as proving, first, the fact of infantine de- 
pravity, and secondly, that it is native, since infants cannot be sup- 
posed to commit actual sin. ‘The words, the terms, employed in this 
passage, do indeed appear very explicit ; that is, it is perfectly clear 
what they mean if literally understood. But because the literal 
meaning is obvious, is that therefore the real meaning? If itis, then 
Christ is a true and proper vine, having branches, and bearing 
grapes; for he says expressly, “I am the vine; ye are the branch- 


es:” these words are just as explicit as “ from the womb,” and “ as 
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soon as they be born.” He who maintains the doctrine of innate or 
physical depravity from the passage before us, must also yield to 
the catholic the doctrine of the real presence. ‘ Do you not stren- 
uously insist,” the catholic might ask, ‘ that the phrase ‘as soon as 
they be born,’ refers to the precise instant of birth, and that too, 
simply because such is the literal import of the language? And 
do you not believe thus, notwithstanding the decision of common 
sense to the contrary? Have you one rule of interpretation for one 
passage, and another for another? Nay, be consistent, and if you 
make men, literally, sinners from the womb, then believe that Christ 
literally gave, and still gives his body and blood to his disciples at 
his supper.” 

But if the literal meaning is not the real one, what is the true 
one? We answer, this, that men are sinners at a very early period. 
This only accords with common sense. It is cutting the passage 
to the quick, to make it mean that infants are sinners, or sinful, at 
the very first moment they breathe. Common sense, and the _bi- 
ble likewise, do both most unequivocally decide that man is not a 
sinner, till he becomes a moral agent. Infants, then, unless they 
are moral agents, are not sinners ; nor does the passage before us 
teach that they are. The language is that of popular usage, 
and is to be interpreted as such; not on the supposition that a phi- 
losopher or mathematician wrote it. In that case, there would be 
at least an appearance of propriety in interpreting every word 
strictly to the letter, let it make what sense it might. In short, the 
phrases, “ from the womb,” “ as soon as they be born,” and “ from 
the youth,” seem to mean just what we, in common usage, express 
by the phrase, “ from the very cradle,” i. e. at a very early—an in- 
definitely early period. Vid. Job xxxi. 18. 

We shall comment on one more passage, and that briefly. But 
it decides the whole question. It is the passage in which Paul 
defines sin to be “ the transgression of the law.”” Do you say the 
apostle here meant actual sin only? Indeed! How do you know 
that? Not, surely, from the literal import of the apostle’s language. 
You have yourself inserted the word actual to make it out; and 
remember, on your own principles, the passage, as it thus stands, 
is not St. Paul’s, but yours, and you, in your own single person, 
are responsible for the truth of it. Since literal interpretation is 
your favorite mode, we will hold you to it here. The passage, 
the real text of the bible, is this: ‘*sin’’—not any specific kind of 
sin, but all sin, without exception, every thing that the term can 
mean—* is the transgression of the law.”” We say this passage is 
decisive, because “the transgression of the law,” certainly, cannot 
be a native property or quality of the soul ; and if not, then sin is 
not. We leave this subject here. 
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3. The next supposed doctrine of the bible, to which we shall ap- 
ply the test of common sense, is that of divine efficiency. Accord- 
ing to this scheme, all human action, sinful as well as holy, is trre- 
sistibly produced or created by immediate divine agency. 

The basis of this doctrine is the assumption that it is impossible 
for God to make a complete aGent, i. e. a being who shall act from 
power within himself. Now is reason competent to try this assump- 
ion? If not, then, in the first place, it was never competent to make 
it; and we are equally unauthorized to assert or deny the doctrine 
of divine efficiency. In the second place, if we are incompetent to 
decide whether God can create such an agent, or not, then we 
cannot know or aflirm that he is omnipotert. For omnipotence is 
power adequate to accomplish every thing of which we can con- 
ceive without involving an absurdity. And it certainly involves no 
absurdity, to suppose God to create real agents, beings capable mn 
themselves of intelligence and choice, or, ‘in his own image.” If then, 
we cannot decide whether God is able to do this, we cannot decide 
whether he is omnipotent. We shall, therefore, be left in uncertain- 
ty, not only whether he is God, but whether there is any such being. 
We may as well uproot all the foundations of human knowledge at 
once, ag to make an assumption which leads to such conclusions. 

In the next place, we are to inquire, whether the decision of rea- 
son or common sense, that God is able to create free agents, is a 
perverted one. In pursuing this inquiry, we remark, on the one 
hand, that there is no suspicious influence, which can possibly lead 
to this decision. ‘The depravity of the human heart has no such 
tendency, in any of all its countless forms. Pride might favor the 
decision that we are absolutely independent of God, and that he is 
able to create a being who shall be thus independent. But this is 
not the decision in question. It is one thing for God to be able ta 
create a complete agent who shall act from power within him- 
self; and another to be able to create one who shall be, in every 
sense, independent of his Maker. ‘The former is all that we 
maintain. And we venture to say, that no man was ever proud of 
his free agency, or owed the conviction that he was such an agent, 
to any thing but the simple consciousness of its being a fact. If so, 
then neither the decision of common sense that we are complete 
agents, nor the decision that God is able to create such an agent, 
is sage 


ut on the other hand, we can point to perverting causes which 


lead to the opposite decision. If God cannot create a being who 
shall choose or act for himself, then man is not such a being ; and 
what more could the corrupt heart of man ask to quiet him in any 
course which his propensities might lead him to pursue? If it were 
possible for him to believe such a doctrine, against all the evidence of 
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consciousness, he would experience no more self-reproach for the 
past, or alarm for the future, than a stone. For the doctrine is, 
that he is no more the real agent in choosing his own course than 
a stone is; and, as he will certainly infer, no more to blame. No 
wonder, then, that to- quiet his fears, and relieve his conscience 
from the painful weight of obligation, he should imbibe a notion, 
which will authorize him to go on in bis present course, till God in- 
terposes to create in him a new choice, a right heart, by the same 
power that created the world. It is the tendency of a depraved 
mind, therefore, to decide in favour of the scheme of divine efficien- 
cy, and of the assumption on which it is grounded, rather than 
against it. 

Should it be said, that the reluctance of the humen mind 
to give to God the honor which is his due, may lead it to 
deny his irresistible control over the actions of men, we reply, 
that such a denial involves no dishonor to God. It is not dishon- 
orable to him, surely, that he should be able to create, and actual- 
ly create, beings, whose prerogative it shall be, to choose or act 
themselves, instead of being merely acted upon, like inanimate and 
passive matter. It is the opposite theory that diminishes the glory 
of God’s power and wisdom, viz. that he cannot make a being who 
shall be properly active, and not passive. ‘There cannot be a great- 
er mistake than this, nor one more surprising. God honored b 
the supposition that he cannot make an agent !—a being like him- 
self in all that renders him capable of moral character! Indeed, 
the world is in its dotage, if it can believe this. Cannot God make 
a being “ in his own image, after his own likeness,” in respect to 
the power of originating voluntary action ? Ifnot, what is become of 
the declarations of scripture, and how much greater is the power of 
God than that of a mechanic, who can make a clock or a watch? 

But there are other causes which have led theologians to em- 
brace the scheme of divine efficiency —causes, too, which show 
that their belief in it has been owing to mental perversion. ‘They 
have supposed it to be impossible for God to foreknow the actions 
of a truly free agent, i. e. of one, who, whatever may be his choice 
in a given case, was entirely ‘able to make the contrary choice. 
They have not seen that this ability, this competency to either of 
two opposite choices, is perfectly consistent with the certainty that 
one of them will take place, rather than the other. And not see- 
ing the consistency between the doctrines of complete free agency 
and divine fore-knowledge, they have adopted a scheme of divine 
agency which in effect denies the former, in order to preserve the 
latter. But since, in respect to any human action which does take 
place, it was certain from eternity that it would take place, and 
since that action must have been rendered certain by moral cau- 
ses, such as the constitution, circumstances, &c. of the agent, why 
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may not God, who knows all these causes and their operation, 
foreknow the actual event? It is obvious that he may thus fore- 
see the actions of all free agents. And if he may, the necessity of 
supposing him to produce all human action, in order to account for 
his foreknowing it, is done away. And the scheme which was in- 
vented on account of this zmaginary necessity, is probably for that 
reason, itself also imaginary. 

Another reason why theologians have embraced this scheme, 
and one which shows how deep its foundation is laid in error, is 
found in the mistaken idea of a similarity between the modes in 
which the natural and the moral worlds are governed. They 
know that God created, and still governs the material universe, by 
irresistible physical power; and they conceive that he must control 
the actions of his intelligent creatures in a similar manner. With 
the operation of physical causes they are familiar, and with the na- 
ture of physical effects, or phenomena. ‘There is a sort of phys- 
ical atmosphere about them, if we may so express it; all their as- 
sociations are connected with the world around them, and none 
with that which is within them. Hence, when they turn their at- 
tention to moral subjects, we find them forever transferring the 
language in which they have been accustomed to describe the phe- 
nomena of the external world, to those of the human mind. Nor 
do they seem ever to think of changing its import, or to surmise 
that this may be necessary. ‘Thus, in respect to the particular case 
before us, God has been represented as the efficient cause, or author, 
of all human actions, just as he is of the existence of the world. 
It has been assumed, that an act of the human will is an effect, just 
as heat and cold are effects; that it must have a cause, of the same 
kind as the causes of heat and cold; and that that cause is God. 
‘Thus they arrive at the belief that God literally produces all the 
acts of his creatures, or rather that he is the only agent in the uni- 
verse ; which is the doctrine of divine efficiency. We hardly need 
say, that there is not the shadow of a reason for such a transfer- 
ence of the language and ideas of material phenomena to those 
of the mind. We will only remark, that a scheme which has ori- 
ginated in the manner just described, cannot be otherwise than 
false, and the decision in favor of it, perverted. 

The decision of common sense against the scheme in question, 
is therefore both competent and unperverted. We will now show 
that it is universal. ‘This is proved by the fact that every man, the 
asserter of divine efficiency not excepted, practically believes him- 
self to be an agent. He is making choices every day and hour 
that he lives; and this is the very thing that constitutes him such 
an agent as we maintain he is. Should he say that these choices 
are not properly his own,.—that God creates them in him—we an- 
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swer, that he does not habitually act as if he must wait for God 
thus to createthem. He thinks, hesitates, examines, just as though 
it remained with him to make up the final choice ; and this is prac- 
tically believing that he, himself, does in fact choose. It is then, 
the universal decision of competent, unperverted common sense, 
that man is an agent, and of course, that God is able to create such 
an agent. 

It remains to examine the scriptural argument on this subject. 
We have the direct testimony of the bible that God has made us 
agents. He made man “ in his ownimage.” This does not mean 
that he created holiness in Adam ; for then, Adam would not have 
been “in the image” of God. A created holiness can bear no 
more resemblance to the divine holiness, which is voluntary and 
uncreated, than does the property of attraction in matter. In short, 
Adam, to be in any respect like God, to be made in his image, 
must have been made an agent, for God is an agent. We know 
there are other passages which represent God as producing the 
actions of men in them. He is said to have “ hardened Pharaoli’s 
heart,” and to “ harden whom he will.” Rom. ix. 18. Ex. vii. 3. 
We answer, in the language of our former article, that this is mere- 
ly Jewish phraseology to express permission. It does not necessa- 
rily denote agency, certainly not irresistible agency. ‘The student 
in Hebrew philology knows, that the Jews were in the habit of as- 
cribing every thing that happens to God, not of course as pro- 
ducing it, but often only as purposing and permitting its existence. 
‘To derive from the passages in question, therefore, the doctrine 
that God literally hardens the hearts of any, is not interpreting them 
according to the known usage of the people, and of the time in 
which they were written. 

But it is decisive against the literal interpretation of these pas- 
sages, that Pharaoh is also said to “ harden Ais own heart.” Ex. 
viii. 15. How could this be, if it was done by the irresistible agen- 
cy of God himself? Was the ‘ hardening” spoken of, God’s own 
act, and Pharaoh’s own act likewise? Whose word is the bible, 
when interpreted so as to make such contradictions? Not the 
word of God. A principle of interpretation which leads to such 
results, is not to be depended on; and let us bear this fact in mind, 
as we proceed to other passages. How then are we to understand 
the illustration of the potter and the clay, Rom. ix. 20, 21.? Does 
the apostle mean that God makes men sinful or holy, just as he 
pleases, by an irresistible agency? Does he intend to compare 
the kind of power or agency which God exercises in respect to 
human action, with that which a potter exerts in making a vessel 
from a lifeless lump of clay? Are men just as passive in the hands 
of God, as the clay in those of the potter? Are their characters 
dependent upon his agency, in precisely the same manner, as the 
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form of the vessel is upon that of the potter? Is it ever said that 
an earthen vessel made itself, as it is said, that man hardens his own 
heart? The truth is, we all know that the vessel has nothing to do 
in its own formation, while man has a sole and decisive agency in 
the fearful process of hardening his heart. Is it asked, then, in 
what respect Paul intended to draw the comparison in question ? 
We answer, in respect to the right of God to select from among 
men—those who should be the objects of peculiar goodness, and 
that of the potter, to make at his option, out of the same lump of 
clay, one vessel to a mean, and another to an honorable use. Paul 
was illustrating and defending the doctrine of divine sovereignty, 
not divine efficency. He was speaking of the selection which God 
had made of Jacob instead of Esau, to be the ancestor of his favored 
people, etc. not of any agency which he has in the production of sin. 
And it is absurd to suppose, that he intended by the comparison, to 
illustrate any thing more than the particular point of which he was 
treating. Another passage connected with this subject, is John xii. 
40. “ He hath blinded their eyes,” &c. quoted from Isa. vi. 10. 
It is unfortunate, however, for the argument founded upon the lite- 
ral construction of this passage, that in another place, the * God of 
this world”’ is himself said to “ blind the minds of them that believe 
not.” Interpreting both passages literally, do we not make the god 
of this world and the divine being the same? ‘These are the re- 
sults of “ cutting to the quick.” And if we would avoid them, we 
must ascribe to God only a permissive part in respect to the blind- 
ness of men. We are confident we might proceed in this manner 
to explain every text which can be brought from the bible, in per- 
fect consistency with the doctrine that all sin in man is entirely his 
own act or choice. If this be so, there can be no question what in- 
terpretation we are to put upon the multiplicity of passages which 
ascribe agency or choice to man, as for example, “ the gods ye have 
chosen,” “ they have chosen their own way,” “to do evil,” * to work 
wickedness,” &c. Indeed it is the plain, unequivocal doctrine of 
the bible that man is an active being—a complete agent—and that 
thus God created him. ‘The bible agrees therefore with the de- 
cision of the competent, unperverted reason of mankind on this 
subject; and both declare it to be eternal truth, that man makes 
his own sinful choices, and that God does not create them in him. 

We might here safely dismiss the whole subject of divine effi- 
ciency. But there is a branch of it upon which it may be worth 
while to dwell a few moments. We allude to the doctrine of phy- 
sical regeneration.* It is indeed ‘ part and parcel’ of the scheme 





* To show how this doctrine has been taught, we give following passage 
from Owen on the Spirit. 
“There is not only a moral but a physical immediate operation of the Spirit 
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of divine eficiency, and must stand or fall with it. Holiness can 
no more be created in the soul than sin. It is, and must be, volun- 
tary action, the free choice of the agent, or it wants that which is es- 
sential to the very nature of holiness. That which is properly cre- 
ated, comes into bei ing without any agency on the part of any be- 

ing except him who creates it. Thus the material universe had 
no agency in its own creation, or in respect to its properties. And 
if holiness is thus created in man, common sense teaches us, that 
it is strictly a physical property, or effect, just as much as the ten- 
dency of a stone to fall to the earth. And there may be, on this 
supposition, as much holiness in a stone, which obeys that useful 
law of gravitation, or in the rolling of the heavenly bodies, obedient 
to the impulse of the Almighty’s hand, as there can be in any being 
called voluntary, whether man or angel. But we proceed to no- 
tice some texts supposed to authorize this supposition. One, which 
has been relied on to prove the doctrine of irresistible grace, 
is the following, “ thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power.” Ps. cxvi. 3. This passage, however, proves the contrary 
of that which it is quoted to establish. For whatever kind of pow- 

er or influence it was which is here meant, it was one, under the 
exercise of which, its subjects were “ willing,” or voluntary. ‘That 
is, they themselves willed or chose, under the exercise of this pow- 
er. It was not then creative power; for that is strictly irresistible, 
as we have shown, and is exerted only on a passive subject. Light 
and darkness are not more opposite to each other, than is the notion 
of choosing or acting for one’s self, to that of having one’s choices 
or acts created in the mind by an irresistible energy from without. 
Another passage is Phil. ii. 15, “It is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do.”” Here, too, is proof that holiness is not 
created in the mind by an irresistible power. ‘The “ working” 

here spoken of, resulted in voluntary action, ‘*fo will and to do.” 

For a being to will and to do, is evermore to act voluntarily, 
in distinction from having his choices or acts implanted in him by 
physical power. Besides s, in the verse previous to the one quoted, 
the Philippia ns were commanded to “ work out their own salva- 
tion.” ‘This they could in no sense accomplish, or help to accom- 
plish, if the holiness necessary to salvation, must needs be the pro- 
duct of divine agency alone. But the very fact of the apostle’s 

exhorting them to work out their own salvation, shows that they 


by his power and grace, or his powerful grace upon the minds or souls of met 
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in their regeneration. This is that which we must cleave to, or all the glo ry 
of God’s grace will be lost, and the grace administered by Christ neglected, 
The nature of this operation or efficiency is declared to be of the same kind y ith 
that which was exerted in the raising of Christ from the dead. And this was 
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were themselves to have a voluntary agency in it; and a holiness 
which is thus wrought, is not literally created. But it will be said, 
we are authorized to call holiness in the heart of man a literal crea- 
tion, by the express language of such passages as the following, 
“‘we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.” Eph. ii. 10. But it is just as expressly said, “except ye 
eat my flesh, and drink my blood, ye have no life in you.” If we 
interpret the one literally, because the language is, as we term it, 
express, why not the other? Or if the absurdity of a literal inter- 
pretation in the latter case prevents our adopting it, why should it 
notin the former? But the whole argument drawn from the use of 
the word created, is overthrown by two other passages, in which there 
is the same phraseology as here in respect to divine agency, but in 
connection with other phraseology, which shows beyond a doubt, that 
man is active in regeneration, and all subsequent right states of mind. 
Paul addressing the Colossians, says, “ye have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that 
created him.” ‘The Colossians themselves, then, had put on that 
new man which was created in them. ‘The occurrence of two 
kinds of phraseology, so opposite in their literal import, obliges us, 
if we would make the passage consistent with itself, to depart from 
that import in at least one of the cases. Shall we then persist in 
cutting to the quick, and interpret the word created to refer to a 
physical regeneration, a literal creation of some property in the 
human soul, in the face of the known truth that neither sin nor holi- 
ness can be thus created? Or shall we suppose that the Colossians 
did themselves “‘ put on the new man,” that is, assume or adopt 
the christian character, as voluntary agents? and that the agency 
which God exercised, was in perfect accordance with the laws of 
voluntary action, and not that of physical power? The expression, 
“ye have put on the new man,” perfectly justifies us in saying that 
the Colossians renewed themselves, especially when takeu in con- 
nection with the previously known fact, that all moral action, wheth- 
er sin or holiness, is voluntary. No one who insists on the princi- 
ple of literal interpretation can deny this; for the former part of 
the verse declares in as literal terms, that the Colossians renewed 
themselves, as the concluding part asserts the agency of God in this 
change. ‘There is another passage, Eph. iv. 24, similar to the 
last, and affording equal ground for the assertion that man is active 
in regeneration. If we need still more proof to the same point, let 
us consider how common sense and common usage would lead us 
to understand the precept, ‘ make you a new heart”—a precept, 
undoubtedly, which can be obeyed, and which some do actually 
obey ; “ ye have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which 
was delivered you.” Rom. vil. 17. We might pursue this subject 
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much farther, but we trust that enough has been said to prove our 
main point, that neither according to common sense nor scripture, 
can sin or holiness be literally created in man. Both are our ownacts; 
as truly as the acts of God are his. For we are all made in his own 
image. And otherwise, none but God is an agent; and not an 
individual creature of his power is either praise or blame-worthy. 

Lest any should misapprehend our meaning, we would add, that 
we are very far from denying the influence of the Holy Spirit on 
the mind in conversion. We only deny, that this, or any other in- 
fluence, power, or agency, literally creates that change of purpose 
in which conversion consists. Whatever that influence may be, 
the sinner, under its operation, chooses and acts just as voluntarily, 
as when he yields in any case to the solicitations of a friend. And 
this acting voluntarily is choosing one course, when it is equally in 
the power of the individual, and he knows it is, to choose the op- 
posite. In short, it must be, and it is, an influence in perfect ac- 
cordance with the known laws of voluntary action. 

One more topic of remark, and we have done. It is possible 
that some may not be able to see why the principle maintained in 
this discussion does not directly lead to a denial of the doctrine of 
the trinity. ‘That doctrine has indeed been extensively denied, 
and on this very ground, that common sense decides against it. If 
this ground could be maintained—if it could by any means be 
proved, that common sense is competent to decide on the mode of 
the divine existence, and that it does decide universally, and with- 
out perversion, that God cannot, and does not, exist in three persons— 
then we too should deny the doctrine of the trinity altogether. But 
those requisite points cannot be proved ; and we will show that they 
cannot. If we succeed, let every one remember, that it will for- 
ever exonerate our principles from the charge of leading to a denial 
of that doctrine. In the first place, there is no universal decision 
of common sense, no practical conviction among men generally, 
relating to the mode of the divine existence, as there is respecting 
the nature of sin. Every man knows it is right to do good, and 
wrong to do evil. This is a decision both universal and practical. 
But who will maintain either that the mode of the divine existence 
is a practical subject to men generally, or that all think alike re- 
specting it? It is indeed, as we ourselves maintain, a universal 
and unperverted decision of competent reason or common sense, 
that distinct attributes constitute at least a part of that which makes 
an individual of our race a distinct being from others. But this 
does not amount to a decision that it is impossible for God to exist 
in a different manner; nor to a decision that he does not in fact 
exist in a different manner. It is simply a decision of the fact re- 
specting our own mode of existence ; and not respecting what is 
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possible or impossible in other cases, or even in our own. In 
the next place, reason may be totally tncompetent to decide on the 
mode of the divine existence. Every one will doubtless admit that 
there is, or may be, some truth relating to the divine being, which 
is entirely bey ond the reach of unas isted reason. ‘Who can find 
out the Almighty to perfection?’ If so, no one can show but that 
the mode of his existence is one of those truths, which reason or 
common sense is Incompetent to discover. And if it may be true, 
that common sense is incompetent in this respect, then no one can 
prove it is positively competent. And we, certainly, have never 
affirmed that its decisions are to be depended on, except where 
they can be proved, absolutely proved, to be made by a competent 
tribunal. In each of the cases brought forward in this article, we 
have first undertaken to show the competency y of common sense to de- 
cide the given question. W ithout proving this point, we give no cred- 
it whatever to any thing which may be claimed as a decision of com- 
mon sense. And so far are we from undertaking to prove this point 
in respect to the mode of the divine existence, that we confidently 
ussert no one can‘prove it. And until some one can, and does 
do it, our principles do net permit us to apply the standard 

question to the doctrines of the trinity. We regard it as purely a 
doctrine of revelation. In this belief we are fixed, and we know 
the ground on which we stand. We might proceed to show, that 
there is reason to suspect that the denial of this doctrine springs 
from mental perversion, since it must needs be alarming to the 
worldly mind, to think that sin is such an evil as to require an 
atonement made by God himself, and painful to feel the increased 
weight of unwelcome obligation resulting from such a stupendous 
display of divine goodness. But we have perhaps already protract- 
ed these discussions to too great length. We conclude by ex- 
pressing our heart’s desire, that the principles on which we have 
proceeded, since they are those which lie at the foundation of all 


truth, may have free course, and prevail, universally, triumphantly, 
and’ forever. 
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Memoirs f the life and character of the Rev. Matthias Bruen, late pastor 


of the Prestyterian Church im Bleecker street, New York. 1831. 
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Ir seems difficult to believe, even now, that we have before us 
‘he vecord of the life and death of that beloved brother, Matthias 
Braco. [tis but vesterdav, as it were, that we saw him in all the 
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vigor and glow of health; and, as we saw him, rejoiced that we 
had such a friend, the cburc h such a minister, the republic such a 
citizen, and the cause of human happiness so able and devoted a 
philanthropist. And though deliberate recollection tells us that two 
years have gone since we parted with him in the expectation of 
meeting again ina single week ; and though many en affecting to- 
ken has assured us that he is beyoud the sphere of mortal friend- 
ships 3 it still almost requires an effort io realize the truth that we 
shall see his face no more, and that whatever may be henceforth 
his agency in behalf of those objects which were so dear to him on 
earth, and respecting which we loved to take sweet counsel to- 
vether, he is no more a partaker in our anxieties and infirmities, 
10 more a co-worker with us on this inferior sphere. 

We do not profess, therefore, to judge impartially either of this 
book, or of the man whose life and character it records. ‘The man 
was our friead; every thing from him—every thing which affects 
the estimation in which his memory is to be held by the christian 
public—we regard with a sort of personal! interest. ‘These memoirs 
of his life are now intimately connected with his continued useful- 
ness on earth ; and it is not for us to say that our desires and pre- 
possessions do not sway our judgment as critics. It may be that 
strangers will not see the man in the biography as distinctly as we 
see lim. but we confess we shall be disappointed if the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Bruen,” are not read with interest and advantage by those 
out of the wide circle of his personal acquaintance, and by thousands 
who, from other ages, shall look back to see what sort of men they 
were, who helped to move the wheels of christian enterprise in 
the first generation of the nineteenth century. 

The author of these memoirs is a lady of ‘Scotland, under whose 
hospitable roof, Mr. Bruen, while a traveler, spent many happy 
days, and with whom he maintained for twelve years, a full and 
confidential christian correspondence, the last letter of which was 
written only a few days before his d leath. in the preparation of 
this work, she has very judiciously made a larg e use of the mate- 
rials afforded by his letters, m: iking him spe valk us much as possible 
for himself; so that the book has much of the peculiar interest of 
un auto-biography. Mr. Bruen’s letters are highly characteristic 
of himself, easy, affectionate, frauk, confiding, yet full of a digni- 
fied manliness of thought and principle, and at the same time ani- 
mated and hallowed by the pervading spirit of christian devotion. 

The character of Mr. Bruen has been so skilfully portrayed ina 
narrow compass by Dr. Skinuer, that instead of attempting the 
same task from our own recollections and from the volume before 
us, we shall make Dr. Skinner’s words our text; and some extracts 
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from this volume, with a few additional remarks and illustrations, 
will be the commentary. 


Of the person and manners of our dear friend, you can have no oth- 
er than pleasant recollections. He had in all circumstances a striking 
propriety of carriage. Politeness seemed instinctive to him. He was 
eminently free from an unsocial, envious, ambitious spirit. [lis happiness 
in an uncommon measure was derived from the happiness of others; and 
from his efforts to promote it, which he often made to his own immediate 
disadvantage. He had an exceedingly quick sensibility to the odiousness 
of low conduct, which found no allowance from him. Hence he passed 
with some for a man of a stern, proud, and hasty spirit. Perhaps there 
was excess in the delicacy and excitability of his feelings.—He was of a 
truly noble and ingenuous spirit, not only eschewing and abhorring what- 
ever was mean, but aspiring and following after whatever was magnani- 
mous, manly, liberal, honorable. This bent of his nature, coinciding with 
the plan and proceedings of Providence respecting him, shaped the course 
of his active life, led him to bold enterprises, high endeavors, cheerful and 
large sacrifices, in the accomplishment of what he rightly thought the work 
which God had given him to do. 

He was a model of integrity. Artifice and intrigue had nothing to do 
in originating or — his movements. His obvious and his real 
meaning were identical. He was an independent thinker; his opinions 
were his own; and he never concealed them, nor refused to correct them, 
when he found they were wrong. Exact and rigid honesty, marked all 
his life. In his statements and recitals, he was careful to adhere to lite- 
ral truth. He viewed mental reservation as falsehood. His word always 
commanded unqualified confidence. 

He was a bright example of the private virtues. ‘The impression he 
has left of himself, on those who only can bear him witness in this respect, 
is pre-eminently strong. Such a son, such a brother, such a friend, such 
a father, and above all, such a husband, humanity may well rejoice to 
claim. What his family has lost, his family only can know; and there is 
great truth in the remark, that a man is, what he is in his family. 

As might have been anticipated from the magnanimity of his nature, he 
was fearless of men; and having a most delicate susceptibility to the tur- 
pitude of all moral obliquity, he was not backward to rebuke it in whom- 
soever it was seen. He was intimate in the higher classes of society, to 
whom, in some instances not unknown to myself, he privately evinced an 
intrepidity in reproof, which showed them that he valued their souls more 
than their friendship. He would sunder even the bonds of private affec- 
tion sooner than those of morality. I+ is easy to condemn sin, in a multi- 
tude; but he would condemn it in an individual, and to that individual by 
himself. 

He was 2 humble man. His knowledge of the world and of his God 
kept him from the idolatry of human talent or virtue, and of himself in 
particular his estimate was low. He thought too little of his own perform- 
ances, while he gave full praise to those of other men. He was not afraid 
of showing himself in any public service, on his own account, but he pre- 
ferred his brethren in honor, because he seriously thought they would ex- 
ert themselves more to the honor of God and the good of man. 

As to his intellectual character, he was so peculiar, that I have in vain 
endeavored to put him into any class. The aspect of his mind, like his 
countenance, was beautiful; its motions were easy, energetic, quick. He 
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had a sprightly and fertile fancy; a pure taste; an acute and accurate 
discernment of the force of an argument, the spirit of its author, the beau- 
ties and deformities of composition. He loved literature rather than sci- 
ence; strength rather than logical precision; despatch and rapidity in 
discourse, rather than minute and extended analysis. It is astonishing, 
the ease and success with which he thought. What fine specimens of 
composition has he left us, written in about as many hours as others would 
have deemed sufficient ]abor for the same number of days. His sermons, 
always full of beauty, and often too, full of learning, (that is, if the proper 
proof of learning in discourse be abundant #llusions which only learning 
can make,) were generally the product ofa day, and sometimes of a sitting. 
With such facility and speed he accomplished every thing. His manner 
of writing was better suited to the press than the pulpit, and his elocution 
discovered too much modesty and diffidence for the happiest effect. Asa 
public speaker he was rapidly rising, and promised to be second to almost 
none of his brethren, as an eloquent and efficient advocate of the cause of 
our benevolent societies. 

His attainments were extensive, various, and of a quality the most con- 
genial to the character and spirit of his mind. Always devoted to books, he 
procured a large library, theological, classical, and miscellaneous; in the 
selection of which, perhaps, better taste and judgment could not have 
been displayed.. A constant and rapid reader, with a mind always alert, 
and a most capacious and retentive memory, he could not fail, amidst 
such a multitude of authors in almost every language, to acquire uncom- 
mon stores of knowledge. Perhaps few men of his agewere better ac- 
quainted with books. His reading in divinity extended through the va- 
iious systems; and he neither received as truth, nor rejected as error, 
what he had not considered in its polemical connections. He understood 
and embraced the faith usually called calvinistic; but not with such a 
persuasion of having seen the whole truth, as hindered the continuance 
of free and independent research. Hence he was constantly making 
accessions to the light, and diminishing the remaining darkness and in- 
consistency of his ocbiaien) scheme. The changes which took place 
in his creed, ought rather to be called modifications or corrections— 
they related to the philosophy, not the facts and essential doctrines of 
religion; and were such as gave him freedom, pungency, and practical 
power in the pulpit. He was not of a controversial spirit; but loved 
good men, and especially good ministers, of all denominations. He con- 
tended only for “ doctrine according to godliness ;” judging it the pro- 
vince and duty of christian charity to agree to differ in unessential points. 

What he was as a pastor, his little flock are most competent to tell. 
It was his grief, and not his choice, that no field for ministerial labors 
more abundant, presented itself to him in the beginning of his course. 
He would gladly have spent, and been spent, in watching for souls; but 
though his public performances made a favorable impression, especially on 
the intelligent, he in vain waited for an earlier call from his Master to this 
work. The only people he could call his own, were those who were 
gathered and established by his own instrumentality; and what self-de- 
nial, what zeal, what patience, what vigilance, what prudence, and what 
eminent disinterestedness, he exemplified in fulfilling the various offices of 
the pastoral relation—that indebted and grateful people can best ap- 
preciate. 

The peculiar shades and showings of his personal piety resembled those 
of his character in other respects. His modesty and humility, his refine- 
ment and delicacy, his public spiritedness and zeal, his taste and learning, 
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his sincerity and honorabljeness, his simplicity and gentleness, gave_hue 
and coloring to his private walk and exercises as a christian. He was 
humbled that he had no more pious affection and experimental knowledge. 
He had more fear than confidence, in regard to his spiritual state, though 
he felt and confessed the obligation to be assured of his calling and 
election. He was more ready to hear than to tell of spiritual manifes- 
tations and comforts—happier in the eminent attainments of others, than 
in his own measures of spirituality and grace. He loved revivals of re- 
ligion; rejoiced in opportunities to put himself under their peculiar power, 
rendered God praise for their prevalence, and constantly prayed for 
their increzse; but yet lamented that he had not more of the spirit of re- 
vivals, and was so afraid of his unfitness to labor where these extraordina- 
ry effusions of the Spirit were enjoyed, that he tremblingly entered upon 
uny publ.c service in such places. 

He was aware of the peculiar temptations to an unspiritual kind of re- 
ligion that belong to the elevated circumstances and sphere of life unto 
which he was fitted and disposed by his cast of character, connections, at- 
tainrients, and advantages; and he was conscious that his communion 
with God, and his religious joy were not promoted by intercourse with the 
worldly great and honorable. The best associates he knew to be the 
most spiritually minded; and from the heartless smiles and courtesies of 
the world, with what delight did he return to the humble circle of prayerful 
and devoted christians. Goodness was before greatness, nearness to God 
before the greatest elevation among men, according to his judgment, his 
feeling, and his actuai preference. He had no alliances or intercourse 
with men of distinction which hindered him from loving and delighting in 
the society of holy persons, however obscure. He abjured fashionable 
amusements, and loved the house of mourning rather than the house of 
feasting. How prompt and affectionate were his attentions to the fa- 
therless in their affliction; how generous his contributions to the poor 
and needy.* pp. 32—41. 


The character of Mr. Bruen’s piety is well illustrated by many 
of the letters in the volume before us. His earliest childhood was 
distinguished by an unusual conscientiousness. From the age of 
ten he was serious and often anxious on the subject of his personal 
religion ; but it was nottill his eighteenth year, that he ve ntured to 
regard himse Ifas the subject of renewing grace. The piety which 
originates in such circumstances is ordinarily diffident. ‘There is 
in such cases no epoch in the history of the mind’s exercises, which 
can be referred to with any considerable confidence as the date of 
an unquestionable revolution in the habits of thought and action ; 
and thus not unfrequently, such a mind, comparing itself with oth- 
ers, or more likely with some ideal standard of conversion, is dis- 
satisfied with its own experience as deficient in respect to distinct- 
ness and decision. Such was the christian character of Mr. Bru- 
en. He wasalways distrustful of himself, and sometimes ready to 
doubt whether all his hopes were not delusive. At the same time, 
his intellectual discipline, and his habits of self-inspection, directed 


*Sermon occasioned by the death of ve. Matthi 
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by this jealousy of himse!f, made him acute to analyze the motives 
on which he acted, and quick to detect every thing which might 
seem like an undue regard to self-interest ; and thus he had far 
less confidence in the sincerity and strength of his own piety, than 
may be found in many a man whose actual attainments are of a 
lower order, but who—from what we may calla happy ignorance of 
the power of mental analysis—looks only at the current of his life 
for the evidence of his conversion, and enjoys every proof of his 
filial relation to God, without employing any ingenuity to detract from 
its value. Yet others who knew him well, and whio were qualified 
to judge, knew that his christian character was of no inferior stamp, 
and was the brighter and more valuable for the very diffidence 
which made it seem obscure to himself. If piety is exhibited in an 
unaffected humility amid many temptations to pride, in the indus- 
trious and engrossing devotion of every various talent to the cause 
of God, in a warm and simple-hearted affection for all that love 
the Savior, or in every natural manifestation of a deep aud _hal- 
lowed love to the great truths of the gospel, and of the powerful in- 
fluence of those truths on the heart; then his attainments in piety 
were far above his own estimation of them. 

A few sentences selected from his letters to his most intimate 
friends, will sufficiently illustrate his characteristic diffidence and 
jealousy of himself. 


There was mainly one idea which operated on my mind during what I 
have seen to-day; it was, how is this to fit me for the peculiar duties of 
my sacred profession? How many circumstances of temptation, how many 
situations calculated to make me forget God and my duty, are necessarily 
before me! What if I shall become hardened through the deceitfulness of 
sin? You, my dear friend, can imagine how my soul is burdened with such 
fears, not unreasonable fears. Truly God kaoweth the time of our neces- 
sity, and if he had not provided for me a refuge in your most kind family, 
[ know not what sevenfold hardness might have gathered round my heart. 
p. 33. 


I came to the place with a heart surcharged with feeling. How much 
of it was genuine, how much induced by Him who seeth not as man seeth, 
I know not. But I was to hear one whose voice had often dwelt upon your 
ear, and whose instructions had reached to your soul; I was to hear him 
upon the eve of my pilgrimage, while my feet were very near in the mire 
where there is no standing. With my previous meditations it required 
very little to exciteme. I heard Mr. Clayton with the greatest pleasure. 
A sincere servant of Jesus Christ, he knows, loves, and preaches the truth. .. 
Except at Kelso I have seldom enjoyed a season of so much apparently 
pious feeling; but how little of my best feelings are sound at the root! I 
could use scripture language, and the phrases of believers, and all with 
truth; but yet you would misunderstand me and give me credit as you al- 
ways do, far beyond my deservings. p. 38. 

I cannot tell you with what emotion I read your last letter, and thank 
vou for all your good advice, and for your prayers, which I assure you 
I reciprocate. You anticipate an effect trom my change of plan that it will 
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effectually answer all questions of doubt, as to my personal religion. But 
it will not do so, and to show you this, I will add to what I previously said 
on secret mouives. ‘This sacrifice of home, (and it is a great one,) promi- 
ses recompense in the way of worldly consideration, and in the way of lite- 
rary cujture. And asI am fairly embarked in the profession, it was not 
strange that I should embrace it. You may not remember, once, when I 
spoke of being encouraged by the fact that I had abandoned worldly ex- 
pectations in other professions, by my choice of the ministry, that you told 
me there would have been no such thing for me, and that this is the only 
thing I could be fit for. ‘There is truth in it, and if ever I am fit for it, it 
isall Task. p. 90. 


Just now I find an orphan girl of sixteen under conviction, commencing 
from the address I made at the first communion. I am rebuked and yet 
encouraged by this fact exceedingly. I always fear that my life and con- 
versation are so little spiritual, that whoever sees me near at hand and at 
home, cannot be so benefited by my preaching. But God can send by 
whom he will send. pp. 198, 199. 


I have been studying the doctrine of trial in the New-Testament late- 
ly, and seeing how fully this world ought to be a place of self-denial ; and 
I wonder how any of us are to get to heaven with so many comforts. The 
Lord will provide—provide us with a fit state of heart, as well as a fit 
place, in hisown time. If we contemplate death aright, all our worldly 
affections will be held within the rule of our supreme loveto God. p. 268. 


Yet in this respect the reader of his correspondence discovers 
a change in the later years of his life, a change which is well de- 
scribed by the biographer, and which is worthy of notice as it may 
show to many a distrustful and trembling soul the proper remedy 
for all such troubles. 


His soul was still aspiring after greater things, and in him was accom- 
plished the blessing promised to those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. His love increased with his Jabors, and it is particularly worthy 
of notice here, that his prayers seemed to have been answered in such a 
degree as at least to save him from the misery of constant dissatisfaction, 
and mistrust of himself; for his letters express more of assured and calm 
confidence in the Savior, in proportion as his mind was turned from him- 
self, and towards Him, in faith and love. In proportion as his whole 
soul was absorbed in caring for the souls of others, he found in his own 
bosom the peaceable fruits of righteousness; and this was evinced by en- 
larging charity, enlivening spiritual exercises, and diminishing solicitude 
about the events of life, and the approach of death. pp. 180, 181. 


Mr. Bruen’s theological views are only incidentally exhibited in 
this volume. He was educated in the seminary of the late Dr. Ma- 
son, and imbibed all the opinions characteristic of that school. 
He was one of his teacher’s best beloved pupils, his traveling 
companion in Great Britain, France, and Switzerland. Yet he 
was gradually led to very different views of some disputed subjects 
in theology, from those which he had received while sitting at the 
feet of Gamaliel. First, his intercourse with christians and minis- 
ters relieved him of some natural prejudices against New-England 
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divinity ; and he learned that the men supposed to be infected with 
Hopkinsianism, were men worthy of hearty confidence and co-ope- 
ration. Afterwards, especially when he began to preach and labor 
as a missionary and a pastor, he felt that he needed, and then he 
found, new, clearer, and more consistent conceptions of that gospel 
which he saw himself obliged to offer to all, as the extreme expe- 
dient provided for their salvation by the mercy of a God “ not wil- 
ling that any snould perish.” ‘Thus, for several of the later years 
of his life, he was known, not only in his parish and among his 
friends, but wherever his wide influence was felt, as standing where 
we suppose we stand, and where the great body—the working 
men—of the presbyterian and congregational ministry in the Uni- 
ted States have long stood, on the broad, firm ground between the 
barren mountains of what is now called ‘old Hopkinsianism” on 
the one hand, and the dead sea of hyper-Calvinism on the other. 
The reader can see for himself something of the changes of 
which his mind was the subject. ‘The following is from a letter 
written in December 1824. 


I perceive a repetition of those disastrous controversies likely to ensue 
in our southern cities; and I do verily believe, that this dissension hangs as 
a comet, threatening evil to all our western churches. It will come, un- 
less christians,—I speak einphatically, for both classes, I believe, embrace 
the salt of the earth—-who conceive themselves peculiarly orthodox, can 
consent to leave their brethren in the quiet possession of their opinions, 
and in freedom of conscience, or else Jearn those more accurate views, 
which, it appears to me, the bible expresses. The light will grow and roll 
westward to the Oregon, and they will have the most agency in spread- 
ing its effulgence, who most pray for and labor in revivals of religion, who 
show that the great criminality of original sin is a choice of sin—that mere 
natural acts can have no moral character--that the total depravity we 

confess in our creed, is a depravity of disposition and heart in which we are 
perfectly free agents—and who urge the love of God, as the only holy mo- 
tive to rule the will and heart of man. Alas, that I should see as has 
been seen here, some brethren in one presbytery denounce the others; 
charge men of sound doctrine, and holy life,and successful ministry, with 
heresy, and seemingly invite the demon of discord to preside over the 
ark of God. I was in Kurope when this controversy of minute theologists 
reached its height. I saw enough however, before I left the country, to 
partake not a little of its spirit—and was surprised to find the great men 
in England and Scotland, who live to enlighten mankind, and roll back 
the boundaries of knowledge, though differing in many particulars, could 
agree to live ina league of christian love. It would have been impossible 
by any narrative to have made them enter into the agitations of this con- 
troversy. I found American authors, scarcely endured by some at home, 
prized as if their pages were effluent with original truth; and I am glad I 
learnt thus early in life—that the dimensions of theological knowledge 
may be as vast as God's omniscience, and that the proportion of truth, as 
important as truth itself, may, when duly understood, level mountains and 
exalt vallies in every mind, and thus prepare the way of the Lord. I de- 
ermined at least to read all sides, try all things, and hold fast that which 
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was good. I went from the land of ancestry to other parts of protest- 
ant Europe, and found there change and decay. I went into France, 
where a man is seldom found, who is not rather of the mind, that his soul, 
like the elements of a cabbage leaf, is disparted into insentient parti- 
cles when he dies. And I went to Rome, where it is difficult to find a 
man, who will not say upon due occasion given, whatever may be his con- 
viction, that he will believe asthe pontiff may prescribe. And when 
I returned to my own beloved land, I put into force a lesson, which was 
the following, to read a bovk before I decide upon its quality, never to 
proscribe a book because I do not believe every jot and tittle in it, and to 
preach before all men, what I believe, and I hope I shall ever practise the 
things which make for peace, and live under the practical influence of the 
maxim, love edifieth. pp. 188--190. 


In a letter under the date of February 1826, he speaks more de- 


cidedly. 

My views in the doctrines of religion attain great clearness, chiefly, at 
present, by means of Andrew Fuller’s writings. Ask Mr. ——— to read 
them. The way some of us presbyterians are bred to leok upon the 
gospel, as a sort of special provision for the elect, trammels the preaching 
of the glad tidings of great joy to all people. Put election in the place it 
ought to hold, after the rejection which the wilfu)] depravity of man will 
make of the expression of the love of God in Christ, and then we only 
see in it God’s purpose that heaven shall be filled with holy worshippers, 
gathered and sanctified by his spirit on the earth, and we understand how 
Bethsaida and Capernaum really increased their condemnation by refusing 
the gospel of Christ. The fullness of the love of God towards a sinful 
world can never be too loudly expressed; it has no bounds but his own ho- 
liness. Whosoever will become holy shall be saved and shali not come 
into condemnation, but is passed from death unto life. A just view of 
this love of God convinces of sin and is a terror to the ungodly, as much as 
it is consolation and life to the renewed. I hope Fuller’s works may be 
within your reach, and if you can have President Edwards, read his ac- 
count of the revival in New-England; his sermons seem to me the best in 
the language. 

A friend walking with me the other day, in the energy of conversation, 
fell upon a choice way of describing. He spoke of one man whom he did 
not believe in, who filled a certain space in the public eye; and then of 
another, a methodist preacher, he said, “I believe in him. In short, J ,be- 
lieve in every body who believesin prayer.” 1 also am exceedingly tolerant 
to every body who believes in prayer. The straitness of sect finds no ad- 
vocate in me, and if I were once more at your dear husband’s table, I 
should express my deep regret at the almost intolerable, immeasurable 
wideness of the straightness of a Confession of Faith, that fillsa volume. 
Here is surely too much to sign to, But it may be safest, and as I happen to 
believe it all, it only does me harm by shutting me out from nearer com- 
munion with those whom I oughtto love. Weare coming to have a tem- 
pest of a controversy in our church about Confessions of Faith. What 
it will issue in, whether a better understanding of our christian liberty, 
1 know not, but I trust we may live to see the day when we shall be 
much farther advanced towards the millennial state than at present. Dou- 
glas of Cavers finely remarks of the bible society, that it has done better 
than to confute a thousand heresies; it has silenced the controversy. 
All lovers of philanthropic societies, all men valorous for Christ and full of 
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good deeds to their fellow men, in this great age, are becoming visible, 
and must love each other, and the vast stream of effort which christianizes 
a continent, may hereafter stand in the stead of a Confession of Faith. 
pp. 205—207. 


A year later he says, 


I feel my mind daily more independent of systems and commentaries in 
studying the word of God; and I joy in my liberty. Old Calvinism, such 
as Fuller opposes, seems to me to cloud the seriptures sadly, and the glory 
of redemption, and the holiness of our faith, I mean the real nature of sanc- 
tification. Lamsure many texts are wanted to support ancient interpre- 
tations, whether the doctrines be true or false. So without attending 
much to other things, my first object is to teach my auditors to think 
what is the scope of the place, what the doctrine taught in this very place. 
Our Lord's sermon on the mount, especially, has opened with much gran- 
deur in this view, considered as a true exposition of the moral law, of the 
law of Moses, as much upheld in the gospel as at Sinai, offences against 
which the Redeemer only can remit, and which no person can willingly in- 
dulge and be saved. pp. 227, 228. 


Mr. Bruen’s peculiar qualifications for usefulness are perhaps 
sufficiently exhibited in the sketch of his character which we have 
already transcribed from Dr. Skinner’s sermon. Yet there are one 
or two particulars which seem to claim in this place a more distinct 
notice than they could properly receive in a funeral discourse. 

The circumstances of his birth, fortune, and early education, at- 
tached him to a particular class in society, and gave him a pecu- 
liar influence with the rich, and all who respect wealth—with the 
refined and polite, and all who value refinement of manners,—with 
the intelligent and tasteful, and all who think the better of a man 
for being an adept in the entire circle of literary accomplishments. 
With men of these classes he was connected by various relations ; 
and he was admirably qualified to exert over such men a salutary 
influence. Yet he was never vain of these accidents; he never 
seemed to be conscious of any distinction in these respects; his 
only thought was to act in all circumstances as a christian and a 
minister, and to do good as he had opportunity, becoming all 
things to ali men, that by all means he might save some. And it 
was this part of his character, this unassuming disposition, which 
prevented the circumstances referred to from becoming a snare in- 
stead of an advantage. ‘The man who, in this country, thinks him- 
self worthy of any special respect, because the circumstances of his 
birth have connected him with the commercial aristocracy of some 
great city, is a man whose mind is too contracted in its dimensions 
for any considerable usefulness. 

In view of what Mr. Bruen was, and of the precise post of influ- 
ence which he occupied, we cannot but pray that many from the 
same class of society may offer themselves to the service of the 
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sanctuary. Not however, because such men are of course the 
most successful preachers, for generally the fact is otherwise. Gen- 

erally the man whose eloquence is the most powerful over any 
popular assembly, is not the man who was born and nurtured in 
the halls of wealth, whose education was from infancy among the 
best external advantages, whose taste is the most refined and deli- 
cate, and whose accomplishments are the most various and perfect, 
but rather he whose birth, and early associations, and connections, 
have made him acquainted in his own consciousness with all the 
sympathies of men in the common and humbler walks of life. Yet 
men of hereditary wealth and of refined accomplishments, have 
been, and are, powerful in the pulpit ; and for such men entering 
into the ministry, there are peculiar and most important fields of 
usefulness. It will indeed be a dark day for the American church- 
es, when the ministry of the gospel shall have become an inviting 
profession for the sons of rich men ; and when pastors independ- 
ent in their circumstances, and unlike the people in their manners 
and feelings, shall be set to feed the flock of God in every retired 
and rural parish, or to search out the perishing in the dark lanes of 
every city. Butat the same time it is true that in the work of the 
ministry, there is a demand for men of all sorts of gifts and qualifi- 

cations. Who but such a man as Bruen could have done so well 
the work which he did in Paris? Who else could have done so 
well, just what he did by his peculiar personal influence and _ his 
gratuitous services, for sotmany benevolent institutions ? Who, with- 
out just such qualifications, could have filled that identical niche of 
usefulness, which he occupied in the city of New York? How loud 
a demand is there in this land, and over all the world, for thousands 
of ministers furnished for their work with just the same endowments. 
Men of wealth must learn to give, not only a portion of their sub- 
stance, but their children and themseives to the service of the gos- 
pel. The churches want men who can give their time and their 
accomplished talents to the business of perfecting, conducting, 
and commending to public favor the great benevolent enterprises of 
the day. In the large cities, where there is room for a wide di- 
versity of gifts in the ministry, they want men of refinement as well 
as men of strong and homely popular eloquence. And in these 
days men are w anted who can go, at their own charges, to every 
great capital in Christendom, where the door is open, and carry on 
the same work which Bruen commenced at Paris. Itis a time for 
many torun to and fro in the earth; and men are wanted who can 
go, unpensioned and uncommissioned, not only to Athens and Con- 
stantinople, but to Alexandria and Jerusalem,—nay, into the heart 
of Persia and of India, preaching Christ and him crucified to the 
polished Moollahs of Shiraz and the Pundits of Benares. 
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Mr. Bruen was particularly qualified to exert a wide and pow- 
erful influence through the press. He printed one sermon while 
at Paris, and another, a thanksgiving sermon, reviewed in our vol- 
ume for 1822, soon after his return to this country. His “ Essays 
descriptive and moral,” published in Scotland in 1822, constitute 
a volume of a highly original character, which few can read with- 
out finding the mind and the heart made better. He was a fre- 
quent and highly valued ccntributer to our pages. Whatever came 
from hin, whether under his name or anonymously, bore the strik- 
ing impress of his peculiar mind, and was sure to be read with a 
general interest. Looking over our former volumes, we make out 
the following catalogue of articles from his pen. In the volume 
for 1822, Geneva, pp. 412, 419; San Paolo alle tre fontane, 
pp. 589, 592 ; and Men insensible to their spiritual danger, pp. 

2, 634.* Inthe volume for 1823, the review of ‘‘ Orme’s Me- 
moirs of Owen, pp. 480, 485,—594, 613. In the volume for 
1824, the review of Irving’s Orations, pp. 150, 167,—199, 218 ; 
and the sketch of the life of Zuingle, pp. 246, 259. In the volume 
for 1828, the review on Unitarian persecutions at Geneva, pp. 
86, 98; Religious considerations on the appeal from Greece, 
pp- 235, 239; the review of Douglas on the Advancement of 
Society, pp. 301, 317; and a note in reply to the Christian 
Examiner, pp. 291, 292. In the volume for 1829, the review 
of Chancellor Kent’s discourse, pp. 339, 341. Atthe time of 
his death he left unfinished an article, designed for this journal, in 
which the christian and missionary character of Bishop Heber was 
to have been compared with that of Henry Martyn. 

Another particular in his usefulness, was the influence connected 
with his extensive foreign travels and correspondence. In this re- 
spect his place will not easily be made good. We have indeed 
not a few traveled ministers; but generallv their travels are more 
profitable to themselves as invalids, than to the churches either here 
or abroad. A man who, after a few years’ service in a parish, finds 
himself growing dyspeptic either by hard study, or by indolence and 
high living, or in any other way, and goes abroad for six months 
or a year to recruit ;—who just wets his umbrella in the humid at- 
mosphere of England, spends an hour with John Foster, and fifteen 
minutes with Dr. Chalmers, hears Edward Irving in the Caledo- 
nian Church, and Rowland Hill in Surrey Chapel, and attends 
some of the London anniversaries; then posts over the continent, with 
perhaps not a word of any language at command save his own 
mother tongue, but with a zealous determination to make the most 
of his time, and to see for himself all that is to be seen ;—may 





* These three articles were republished in the Volume of his Essays. 
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come home in very good health, and may publish his journal of 
stage coach occurrences, and his memoranda of visits and private 
conversations, and his anecdotes of distinguished individuals; but 
how little has he learned about Europe, which he might not have 
learned in less time without traveling out of his own parish. We 
have only to read the book of any post-haste traveler through our 
own country, to find out how unprofitable such traveling must ne- 
cessarily be. Perhaps he has done something towards promoting 
a mutual good understanding for common christian feeling between 
the two continents of christendom. Perhaps he has done some- 
thing to make the evangelical christians of Great Britain, France, 
and Switzerland, better acquainted with us, and us withthem. But 
after all, how trifling is the effect produced by ever so many such 
travelers. 

Mr. Bruen’s acquaintance with Europe was of another sort. He 
went abroad simply to learn. Having finished his academical and 
theological courses of study, he visited England and Scotland, in 
the summer of 1816, as the pupil, friend, and companion, of one 
of the most eminent preachers of the age, one who was himself no 
stranger on those shores, who had studied there, and whose genius 
had awakened there perhaps even more admiration than in his na- 
tive country. After a short summer tour in Great Britain, he went 
with his distinguished friend to Paris; and their winter seems to 
have been divided between Paris and Geneva. In the spring they 
returned to England, and after the period of the anniversaries at 
London, Mr. Bruen left his companion, and traveled slowly to the 
borders of Scotland, where, in the hospitable dwelling which he 
ever afterwards designated as his Scottish home, he waited six 
weeks for Dr. Mason to overtake him. ‘Then having parted with 
his preceptor, who was about to embark for home, he returned to 
London and to Paris, and spent another winter in traveling on the 
continent, especially in Switzerland and Italy. We find him again 
in London about midsummer, and traveling over different parts of 
England till November, when having been invited to take the 
temporary oversight of a little American church then just formed 
at Paris, and having been ordained at London with reference to 
that work, he went over and there spent his third European win- 
ter in public evangelical labors. In the following spring, 1817, he 
came home, after an absence of three years. He visited England 
once more in 1821, and spent three months almost continuously at 
his favorite retreat in Scotland. For year after year he maintain- 
ed with his friends abroad a most voluminous and confidential cor- 
respondence. ‘Thus he kept himself acquainted with every thing 
in England and Scotland that could be of any religious interest ; 
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and knowing exactly what sort of information respecting this coun- 
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try was most needed and most desired by christians abroad, he was 
able to keep his friends advised of every event and movement here 
that could interest or profit them. If we had more men who had 
become thus naturalized in both continents, what an electric chain 
would they constitute between the old world of christendom and 
tle new, communicating and re-communicating as with an instanta- 
neous connection, every generous sympathy, every noble impulse, 
every influence coming down from above. 

It is somewhat unusual for a man of Mr. Bruen’s education and 
literary habits, to be at the same time efficient in the despatch of 
business. Yet this wastrueof him. Indeed his other qualifications 
for usefulness, various and valuable as they were, would have been 
of comparatively little worth to the world, had he not been an ac- 
tive working man. It was his labors, first as secretary of the Uni- 
ted Domestic Missionary Society, and afterwards as one of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Home Missionary Society, and as con- 
nected with the management of many other important public insti- 
tutions,—which first and most fully brcught out to the knowledge 
of the public, and indeed to his own consciousness, the true value 
of his various and singular qualities. What is called a talent for 
business, is frequently undervalued because misunderstood. With 
him it was not, what it is sometimes thought to be, a mere ac- 
quaintance with the forms and necessary technicalities of ecclesi- 
astical and public proceedings, but something of a far higher 
character ; something which, as he became better known, made his 
co-operation the more arnestly sought for by the friends of every 
important benevolent undertaking. ”He took wide and christian 
views, and considered every effort in its bearings on the conversion 
of the world ; and thus his mind was habitually elevated above the 
influence of party jealousy or sectarian zeal. He made it a law 
of action, to be prompt for every good work ; and he always ap- 
plied himself earnestly to whatever he undertook. Where delib- 
eration was necessary, he took time to deliberate ; but having sur- 
veyed the question, he was soon ready to pronounce a bold and 
decided judgment. He never yie ded to the temptations of an in- 
dolent temper ; but redeemed the time, as if forek nowing his early 
death. Nor did he indulge, as too many men of advantage 's like 
his are wont to do, that speculative disposition, that sort of lite rary 
luxuriousness, which is so unprofitab le to all the world; he con- 
scientiously regarde ‘d the cui bono of every employment. Thus 
he effectually cultivated the most strictly practical habits of think- 
ing and acting; and thus his accomplished faculties, and all his va- 
ried attainments, were brought to bear on the great cause of the 
world’s salvation. Instead of dreaming away his life—as many an 
accomplished man has done, under the idea that his faculties are 
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too refined, and his sensibilities too exquisite for the rough every- 
day business of this world, he set himself to work at just what offer- 
ed itself to be done; he did with his might what his hand found 
to do; and now the wave of his influence is still going forward, and 
still contributing its impulse to bear the church on towards her 
inillennial glory. 

As “his character is now the property of the churches,” so be 
‘‘his memory a grateful Mentor of duty and of truth.”* 














or ——— 


Art. 1X.—Review or Lerrers on Practicat Sussects. 


Letters on Practical Suljects, toa Daughter. By Wieriam B. Sprague, 
D. D. One Vol. 12mo. New York. 


On taking up this small and uppretending volume, our first 
thought was the natural enquiry, whether such a book can be want- 
ed in this age? For many years there has been a flood of works 
on education, and on all moral subjects. Much has been written 
very sensibly, and much very absurdly on the formation of femate 
character. But we were surprised to find, on reflection, that we 
could not name a single book, which could be placed in the hands 
of a young woman, as a general Vade Mecum for education, man- 
ners, and the social, moral, and religious conduct of life. ‘There 
was wanted a practical monitor, containing not merely lessons of 
wisdom for all classes, but rather the appropriate advice to guide 
the young and timid female adventurer into life, to furnish useful 
counsel on the most important topics as they occur, and to aid in 
forming female character in its highest attamable excellence. Such 
a monitor should furnish lessons of conduct for the school—for 
friendship—books—manners—society—christian character and con- 
duct—settlement for life—and preparation for death. This desid- 
eratum we think has been well supplied in the work before us; 
which was first intended for a daughter whom the father expected 
to leave an orphan. ‘To whatever extent they could be useful to 
his child, they can be useful to others; and those lessons of paren- 
tal wisdom and affection which are adapted to perfect the characte: 
and guide the life of a single girl, are fitted for all female youth, 
and therefore for half the human family. ‘ 

And yet the labors which are to form the character of future 
generations, attract but little attention among the events which ar 
called great. But the time may come, when, if all events could be 
yraced to their causes, and to each cause should be assigned its Just 
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proportion of influence, it would appear that Raikes and the earls 
Sunday school teachers, did as much to change the face of the 
earth as Alexander—that the establishment of common schools has 
produced as great changes as the feudal system. Without seeking 
to magnify the importance of our present subject, we may be al- 
lowed to say, that all those taken wengganay es who at different 
times, but especially within the last thirty or forty years, have labor- 
ed to put female character in the right train of improvement, will 
in the end appear to have co-operated in producing a great and 
happy change in the moral condition of mankind,—and ‘therefore 
a great change in the uses and value of the planet on which we 
live. 

It is wonderful indeed to observe how an embryo event, small, 
obscure, and unobserved, at first, is gradually unfolded and ma- 
tured, until at length we find that the most momentous transactions 
of our world have grown up from it. Thus in an early age there 
lived on the banks of the Tigris a prosperous shepherd, who went 
forth to seek “a country” far off and very good; though neither 
so far nor so good, in a temporal sense, as when an inhabitant of 
Maine seeks a milder climate and happier plains in Michigan or 
Arkansaw. But taking its source from the peculiar temperament 
of the migrating patriarch, the institution which is to restore the 
ruins of the fall, has been ever since in progress. It began and was 
nursed as an exceedingly small particle of moral life ;—it expanded 
and became more beautiful in the progress of ages, and 
the distance of four thousand years, we find that it is planting moral 
verdure on the islands of the Pacific. It is about to restore intel- 
lectual culture to the desert plains and stagnant pools, where Baby- 
lon and Nineveh stood. ‘The spiritual seed of the son of Nahor 
are soon, we trust, to feed their flocks on the same plains where 
their father first wandered. 

It is thus with the whole moral, intellectual, and physical crea- 
tion ;—all is progressive, and progres sive from beginnings eithe: 
small, or which if not small, are shapeless and inanimate——* with- 
out form or void.” When God spake there came up vegetation 
upon the barren mass; and it is equally His word and His only, 
that brings forth moral culture and fruits of righteousness upon the 
savage soil of the heart of man. 

This last cultivation and i improvement—the moral i improvement 
of intelligent beings—is, so far as we can discover, the final end and 
object of this part of the creation. For what could be the object 
of a world of unbounded produc liveness and beauty, if there were 
no intelligent mind to enjoy it? ‘The solid earth therefore, and the 
elements teeming with life and the sustenance of life, and the whole 
perations of the terrestrial creation; are, so far as we can perceive, 
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intended to glorify God by being made instrumental in the produc- 
tion and improvement of moral excellence. ‘The whole creation 
around us, both material and immaterial, is made to subserve the 
object of the Creator in bringing up as many as possible of the race 
of man to a state of the highest mental and moral perfection. 

This is education. The object of it, so far as we can perceive, 
is the same as the object of God in the creation ; and those who 
engage in forming and reforming,—in instructing g, regulating and 
cuiding the hearts and minds of moral and intellectual agents, are 
fellow-workers with saints and angels, and are so far the agents 
and servants of Him who is over all, blessed for evermore. 

This universe! law of creation, by which all things advance from 
very small or very rude beginnings, towards a more improved con- 
dition, and so onward towards that which is more and more per- 
fect, applies very remarkably to man. Not to speak of his physi- 
cal or intellectual infancy, we now apply the remark to the infan- 
cy of his social and moral attainments ; and without moral cul- 
ture, without teaching from some superior mind, without drawing 
from some stores of accumulated wisdom, human or divine, and 
without training, and discipline, and inculcation, what is man? 
What especially is woman? Let the answer be taken from the 
Hottentot and the South sea islander :—and let them be compared 
with such women as Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. Judson, and 
Mrs. Hannah More. 

The history of the female sex most remarkably shows how slow- 
ly the effects of moral culture are diffused ; and it now begins to 
show, in a new and most striking point of light, how great and un- 
expected may be its fruits. Not that the moral power of women 
of highly improved minds was unperceived in former times ;—not 
that examples of illustrious female virtue were wanting ;—not that 
women were unhonored in ancient Rome, or their influence i in for- 
ming the character of the people unacknowledged ;—not but that 
our ‘Savior most remarkably distinguished them ae: TH these exam- 
ples were few and insulate xd. Even after the spread of christiani- 
ty, and after the reforma ition, and in the full light of modern times, 
the education of women has been generally turned towards elegant 
and attractive attainments, to the exclusion of the solid and useful. 
As a general fact, female education is still, as it ever has been, di- 
rected towards ornament and elegance chiefly. It is still so in the 
great world. It is still far too much so among christians. But we 
admit that a great improvement has been ma ide within the last thirty 
years, both among christians and others ; and we insist that it is 
the influence of our religion which has produced this effect, even 
among those who do not acknowledge its power. 


Now, female education begins to be conducted wit) a just revard 
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to the proper character and deportmentof the sex. Woman is taught, 
and formed, and brought forward into life, with useful knowledge, cul- 
tivated power, and fixed principles, without being metamorphosed 
into a literary, philosophical, moral, or intellectual Amazon. Hence 
the wives, and mothers, and daughters, which are seen among the 
sober and reflecting classes of Great Britain and America. Hence 
our schools for young ladies where the cultivation is; bestowed 
mainly upon the understanding and the heart. Hence our ten thou- 
sands of Female Sunday School Teachers, upon whose co-opera- 
tion that system of teaching chiefly depends. Hence our Orphan 
Asylums, Houses of Refuge, Visitants of Prisons, Infant Schools, 
and the great multitude of female benevolencies ;—and hence the 
ladies, who, not reckoning their lives dear to them, go in missiona- 
ry families, and leave country and friends forever to live and die 
at the antipodes. And hence the extensive usefulness of such a 
book as these ‘ Letters to a daughter.’ We hardly know any work of 
mora! precept, which without being trite, embraces more practical 
wisdom, nor any work of religious inculcation, in which religion is 
presented more attractively. Throughout the perusal we have 
been surprised at the zest and freshness which the writer has infus- 
ed into his letters upon subjects, many of which have been olter be- 
fore discussed. ‘The following is the table of contents : 

Introductory,—Early Friendships,—Education, General Directions,— 
Education’ Various Branches.—Education, Domestic Economy,—Gene- 
ral Reading,-—Independence of Mind,--Forming the Manners,—Conver- 
sation —Atmusements,—Intercourse with the World,—Marriage,—Form- 
ing Religious Sentiments,—Proper mode of treating Religious Error,— 
Practical Religion,—Self Knowledge,—Self Government,—Humility,— 
Devotion,—Christian Benevolence,—Christian Zeal,—Improvement of 
‘Time,—P reparation for Death. 

We regret that our limits will admit of only a few extracts.— 
The passages are not selected merely because they are striking’; 
but rather to give an idea of the practical character of the Pa- 
rental Monitor. ‘They will exemplify the deep feeling of evan- 
gelical piety which pervades the whole ; and the reader will need 
no prompting to remark the sacred eloquence with which they are 
inspired. 

After tracing practical religion as commencing in the understand- 
ing, controlling the affections, having a perfect identity in every 
variety of circumstances, as enduring, and destined to increase con- 
tinually, Dr. Sprague remarks : 

There are two distinct views in which we may regard practical religion, 
as it stands connected with the trials of life; as triumphing over them, 
and yet as being advanced and strengthened by them. When you talk of 
human suffering, there isa chord in every bosom that vibrates in a res- 


ponse to the truth of what you say. The trials of mankind are indeed al- 
most infinitely diversified; there are scarcely two individuals whose cup 
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of sorrow is composed of precisely the same ingrecients : but there is not 
a solitary individual, whose personal experience does not furnish ample tes- 
limony that this world is a vale of tears. There are those, it may be, who, 
to the surrounding world, always bear a cheertul aspect, and who mighi 
almost leave an impression, by the uniform gladness of the countenance, 
that the sorrows of life had never invaded their hearts. But if you could 
know all that passes within—if you could, even for a single week, have ac- 
cess toevery secret thought and feeling, you would no doubt find that, 
though the countenance seemed always to beam with joy, yet the heart 
was often overburdened with sadness. There are comparatively few who 
do not, at some time or other, become the objects of sympathy from being 
openly buffeted by the storms of adversity ; but there are few too, who du 
not experience trials, and sometimes those which bring into the heart the 
keenest anguish—of which the world knows nothing. Now 1 say with 
confidence, that practical religion confers upon its possessor a glorious tri- 
umph amidst the sorrows of life. Suppose poverty come with its train of 
calamities; or suppose detraction points its barbed arrows against a blame- 
less character; or suppose bereavement cast a withering shade upon the best 
earthly hopes and joys; or suppose disease, which mocks the highest ef- 
forts both of friendship and of skill, impress itself upon the countenance 
and make its lodgment in the very seat of life ;--or suppose,if you please, 
that this whole tribe of evils come marching in fearful array to assail an 
individual at once, I am sure that I do not say too much for practical reli- 
gion, when I declare to you that it will enable its possessor to meet them 
all in serenity and triumph. ‘To do this must require a high effort of faith, 
I acknowledge ; but only such an effort as has been exemplified in the ex- 
perience of thousands. Oh! when | have stood amidst such scenes, and 
witnessed the sweet aspirations of hope,and seen the bright beams of joy ir- 
radiate the countenance over which sorrow had thrown her deepest shades, 
just as the bow casts its brilliant hues upon the dark cloud in the going 
down of the sun, I have looked upon religion as a bright angel come down 
from heaven to exercise asovereign influence over human calamity; and 
if I have formed a wish or offered a prayer in respect to you at such a 
moment, it has been that this good ange] may be your constant attendant 
through this vale of tears.—-pp. 149, 150. 


In the following beautiful sketch, our readers will recognize the 
late venerable Dr. Lathrop of West Springfield, to whom Dr. 
Sprague was for some years a colleague. 


I have rarely seen the legitimate operations of true religion in forming 
the character so sublimely exemplified, as in the case of a reverend friend, 
whom, not many years ago, [ followed to the grave. He wasa manupon 
whom nature had bountifully bestowed her choicest gifts, and who com- 
bined every intellectual and moral quality, which was necessary to stamp 
upon his character the seal of greatness. But above all, he was a practi- 
cal christian. I knew him when his locks were silvered with years, and 
his eyes were dim with age, and his limbs tottered beneath their burden. 
On his furrowed cheek sat the smile of contentment, the living image of 
peace and joy. Hecould hardly open his lips but in some expression of 
penitence for his sins, or of thankfulness for his mercies. While he was 
cheerful in the enjoyment oftemporal blessings, the eye of faith and hope 
was fixed on heaven. I saw him when the impressions of disease had fas- 
tened upon his countenance ; when the symptoms of dissolution were ad- 
vancing in slow but certain progress, and when eternity was opening its 
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doors to receive his almost disenthralled spirit. I watched him to see if lL 
could discover a symptom of terror or agitation, any thing like the shrink- 
ing back of the soul from the grasp of death : but ail was calmness and tri- 
umph. Just us he had reached the boundary between earth and heaven, 
I said, ‘ My father, art thou dying in peace ?’ and his animated expression 
told me that the songs ofseraphs were already trembling on his ear. His 
dying eye shot forth a beam of rapture, and ‘told, in language more than 
mortal, the vigor ofa spirit on the wing for immortality. Never before 
did T beh. 1d christianity inarch with so much triumph into the territories 
of death. The scene is imprinted upon my memory, and I would fain car- 
ry the impression of it to the grave —-pp. 152—153. 









Art. X.—Review or THE CuiLp’s Book on THE SouL.. 


The Child's Book on the Soul. By Rev. T. H. Gatvaupver. 


Ir the talent of a work is to be estimated, not merely by the 
depth and originality of the conclusions which are reached, but 
by the soundness of its philosophy, the accuracy of observation 
which it exhibits, and the nice adaptation of means to an end in at- 
taining the object in view, then this little book displays more talent 
than half the octavo volumes, which have appeared in our language 
for many years. ‘The problem proposed is to convey into the mind 
of a child five years old, a distinct idea of the soul ;—ofa_ being 
within us distinct from the body, endowed with peculiar attributes 
of its own, and destined to a separate and immortal state of exist- 
ence. For the office of aiding the parent in such a task, Mr. Gal- 
laudet is admirably qualified, not only by the general characteris- 
tics of his highly gifted mind, but by that long course of observa- 
tion and experience, to which he has been trained in the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb. In accomplishing the object proposed, the 
author has given us a series of familiar dialogues between a mother 
and her child. The progress of explanation is strictly inductive. 
At every step, the child is first made to establish clear ideas and 
distinctions with reference to the objects under consideration, and is 
then furnished with names to represent those ideas. Commencing 
with the properties of a pebble which had been casually taken up, 
the child is led forward by degrees, to trace the points of resem- 
blance and disagreement between it and vegetables and animals ; 1s 
pointed to the existence of such a thing as vegetable and animal 
life ; is reminded of phenomena within him distinct from the ope- 
rations of the body ; and is at last led forward, by successive stages, 
to the great truth on which all religion is founded, the existence of 
a moral being within us, distinct from the body, ma destined to ex 

ist forever. As an example of the mode of illustration adopted, we 
quote the following. 
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R. Mother, I wish I could look inside of sister Eliza. 

M. Well, what if you could ? 

R. I think, I should see some little wheels going round and round, like 
those in the watch. 

M. What makes youthink so, Robert ? 

R. Mother, you know the little things on the watch, that you showed 
me, the other day. Let me look at them now. 

M. Here take the watch. 

R. Mother, what do you call these two little things that go round and 
round, and tell us what o’clock it is? 


M. They are callod hands. 

R. That is strange, mother ; I was going to call them so, and to tell 
you, that the little wheels inside make them go, just as something inside of 
Eliza, makes her hands go. 

M. We must try to find what this something is, inside of Eliza, that 
makes her hands go. 

R. That wecan never do, mother. 

M. Why not, my son? 

R. Oh! mother, you could not open my little sister, and look inside of 


her, without killing her. 

M. That we will never do. But, do you remember the little boy who 
died, last winter, in the small house, just beyond the bridge, and that | 
took you to see the corpse, before it was buried? 

R. Yes, mother. 

M. Before he was buried, the physicians opened his little body, to see, 
if they could find out what it was that made him die. 

R. I suppose when they open a dead body, they can see all the little 
wheels inside, that made it go when it was alive. 

M. Yes, my son, and when you grow older, you can learn all about 
what is inside of the body. But there are no little wheels inside of the bo- 
dy, likethosein awatch. There are a great many different parts, howev- 
er, that move one another, and make the whole body move. Do you know 
what it is that makes the wheels inside of a watch go? 

R. Did not you tellme, mother, that it was a spring, and that it must 
be wound up, to make the watch go ? 

M. Yes, myson, the watch cannot make itself go, and if it was not 
wound up, it would soon stop going, and be still, and the hands would 


not move. 
R. Mother, can any body make any thing that will go of itself, and keep 


going ! 

M. No, my son, I never heard of any body that could. pp. 49-—56. 

Having shown that the human frame moves without being 
wound up, Mrs. Stanhope, the mother, proceeds to show, that it 
is from thinking that the body acts. We think to do this, and that, 
and immediately our limbs move in obedience to the thought. Ro- 
bert is next made to shut his eyes and think of something which he 
has seen before—something round, sweet, &c. He at length dis- 
covers that this thinking resides in his head—that William Baker, 
a little boy who had lately died, has ceased entirely to act, and 
therefore to think—and hence concludes, that that which thinks, is 
something distinct from the body, and probably exists somewhere 
else in another state of being. He has now an idea of the soun. 
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and is anxious to distinguish between that which thinks in us, 
and in the brutes around us. He learns that brutes have no idea 
of right and wrong—that this is the most important distinction, 
though others doubtless exist. He then inquires with deep inter- 
est, where his soul will go after it leaves the body. His mother 
tells hin that there is a Book, which will instruct him in these 
matters—that if he is diligent and learns to read, he will soon know, 
and here the conversation ends. 

Our readers will perceive, that this is only the commencement 
of a series of works, which Mr. Gallaudet, we think, owes to the 
christian public. ‘The idea of a spirit being thus obtained, the 
author we hope, will proceed in a future volume, to develope to the 
mind of a child, the character of that Great Spirit, the conception 
of which Mr. G. justly remarks, must be derived from ‘* what we 
know of the emotions, states, and operations of our own spirits. 
Without these, all that revelation proposes to teach us of God, 
would be wholly unintelligible.” ‘This little work is therefore ad- 
mirably adapted to be read and recited by the younger classes in 
Sunday schools. Without some knowledge of this kind, the in- 
structions there communicated will be wholly in vain. We hope 
Mr. Gallaudet will soon be able to continue the interesting series 
of works, which he has thus commenced ; and will prove doubly a 
benefactor to his country, not only (as he has done already) by 
introducing a whole class of unfortunate beings tothe enjoyment of 
knowledge and the light of everlasting truth, but by opening a new 
era in the instruction of young minds of every class, in the know- 
ledge of their duty and the way to eternal life. 
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Oor readers will remember, that we have had some discussion 
with our brethren of the Biblical Repertory, respecting the doctrine 
of imputation. In their July number, they have continued this dis- 
cussion on the historical question, what is the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, as held by the old Calvinists.) We have claimed that our 
Princeton brethren do not hold the doctrine of the old Calvinists, 
viz. our oneness with Adam in the act and criminality of his first 
sin; and that they unite with the New England divines in main- 
taining that neither the act nor the ill-desert of Adam’s sin belongs 
to his descendants. Our brethren fully admit and abundantly as- 
sert, that the sin of Adam with its ill-desert does not belong truly to 
his posterity, but they deny that in doing so they have departed 
from the doctrine held by the old Calvinists. 

Vor. Ill. 63 
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Is it then, or is it not, old Calvinism, that Adam’s sin, with its 
ill-desert really and truly belongs to his descendants; or, that it is 
as truly their sin, as if they had committed it themselves? ‘This is 
the question. Our brethren claim, that when the writers to whom 
they appeal, speak of the sin of Adam as imputed to us, they 
mean simply and solely, that without the transfer of its ill-desert to 
us, we are liable to the punishment of that sin. This is the sum 
total of what our brethren understand the old Calvinists to mean, 
by the imputation of sin. We however understand these writers to 
mean something more, viz. that the sin of Adam with its ill-desert, 
is by imputation, REALLY AND TRULY OURS, as the ground of our 
liability to punishment. According to our brethren, nothing per- 
taining to the sin of Adam becomes ours, except mere liability to 
punishment ; so that if this be laid out of view, we are as free from 
ill-desert under the imputation of that sin, as if there were no im- 
putation; and thus they maintain that absolutely nothing inter- 
venes between the sin of Adam and our liability to its punishment, 
which is in us the ground of this liability. We on the contrary 
maintain that according to the old Calvinists there are two ways, in 
which sin may become ours; one by its being committed by our- 
selves, in our own distinct personality ; the other by wnputation. 
The difference here is not, that the sin is not really and truly, and 
toal] intents and purposes ours, in both cases ; but the difference lies 
in the way or mode by which it becomes ours. This distinction 
many of the older writers were very careful to state ; but this is all 
the distinction which they did state between the two cases. ‘ On- 
ly it must be observed,” says Owen, “that no imputation of this 
kind, is to account them, unto whom any thing is imputed, to have 
done the things themselves which are imputed unto them. ‘That 
were not to impute, but to err in judgment, etc. But itis to make 
that to be ours by imputation, which was not ours before, unto all 
ends and purposes, whereunto it would have served, if it had been 
our own without such imputation.” On Justification. p. 235. 
This writer is very particular to tell us, that things which are not 
ours originally, personally, inherently, may yet be imputed unto us 
ex Justitia, by the rule of righteousness.”” Our Princeton brethren 
lay great stress on the consideration, that the older writers exhibit 
this imputation as a legal or forensic transaction, and seem to sup- 
pose that we have denied this. Now we fully admit, that they call 
it a forensic transaction. But does this alter the fact, that the sin 
of Adam, in their view, becomes really and truly our sin? The 
question is, not whether the sin of Adam becomes ours in some 
other way, than by imputation ; but whether it becomes really and 
truly ours BY tmputation—as really and truly ours, as if we ourselves 
had committed that sin. 
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Now we think that language cannot be more precise and un- 
qualified on this point than that of Owen, Turretin, and others. 
Owen considers it “‘ as a great mistake to say that the righteousness 
(and of course sin) of one, can in no way be made the righteousness 
(or sin) of another, which is to deny all imputation.” p. 242. Be- 
tween the act of charging to us what we have done in ourselves, and 
the imputation to us of what we have not done, he makes this dis- 
tinction, “ The one is ajudging of that to be in us, which is indeed 
so and is ours, before that judgment be passed concerning it ; the 
other, (imputation) is the communication of that unto us, w rhich be- 
fore was not ours.” p. 240. He says “ his (Adam’s) actual sin is 
imputed unto us, as that which becomes ours by that imputation, 
which before it was not;” p. 237: that “there can be no imputa- 
tion unless the thing itself be imputed, nor any participation of the 
effects of any thing, but what is grounded on the imputation of the 
thing itself;” p. 244: that Adam’s sin as imputed unto us, is not 
the sin of a representative, though it be of his that was so; but is 
the particular sin of every one of us ;” that ‘*it is imputed unto us 
all as if we had committed that actual sin ;” p. 310, 11: that “ al- 
though God by his sovereign power might inflict death on an inno- 
cent creature, yet that an innocent creature should be guzlty of death 
is impossible. For to be guilty of death is to have sinned. Where- 
fore this expression inasmach as all have sinned, expressing the de- 
sert and guilt of death,” etc. ; p. 470: that “ Adam’s particular per- 
sonal sin, neither ever did nor ever could become the personal sin 
of any one of them, any OTHERWISE than by the imputation of its 
guilt unto them ;' ;” p. 285: “that the guilt of sin is its desert of pun- 
ishment ;” that cr thing must be made ours, before we can justly 
be dealt withal, according to what is required on account of it.” 
p. 233. 

Turretin, who as our brethren say, is second to no man in au- 
thority, is not less explicit. He says in many forms, that the pos- 
terity of Adam, “in his sin, sin in very deed,”—that ‘they are 
considered beyond a doubt when he committed the sin, as even 
themselves also to have committed it,”—that ‘ when he sinned, they 
are regarded also to have sinned that “the ill-desert of Adam’s 
act, pertains to all;—that ‘we are bound with him in a common 
cr iminality ;—that we deserve death as having in him and with him, a 
common sin ;’’ that “we sin in him in the way of dl-desert suman 
«justice does not inflict punishment except on him that deserves it. 
For in the imputation of Adam’s sin, the justice of God does not 
inflict punishment upon him that does not deserve at, but upon him 
that does deserve it, if not by his own individual and personal desert, 
still by that which is participated and common.” It would seem, 
that such passages and others equally explicit, would satisfy our 
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brethren. But they are not satisfied ; and still maintain thatyOw- 
en and Turretin do not teach that the ill-desert of Adam’s sin truly 
belong to us. 

While we attach far less importance to this historical question, 
than to the question what is truth ; we deem the former worthy of 
some further consideration. What we now propose is, to show 
how our brethren of the Repertory have met us in this discussion, 
and thus to enable our readers to judge of the sufficiency of their 
reply. 

1. Inthe first place, they seem to us to have abandoned several 
of their principal authorities. In our brief notice of the Early Histo- 
ry of Pelagianism, we showed that Stapfer and Edwards held the 
doctrine of imputation as we have stated it. In their reply our 
brethren say, ‘‘ we have said enough to show that neither Stapfer nor 
Edwards can be considered as standard writers on the subject.” 
Thus Edwards is dismissed by our brethren, from their list of au- 
thorities, though they actually associated him with Augustin, Cal- 
vin and Owen as standard writers on the doctrine of imputation. 

In respect to Augustin, we relied on a single passage quoted in 
the Repertory ; viz. “they are involved in guilt, and on this ac- 
count are held liable to punishment.” We claimed, that as Augus- 
tin could not be supposed to say ‘ they are liable to punishment, 
because they are liable to punishment,’ he must be understood to 
mean by guilt, criminality or ill-desert. Our brethren without at- 
tempting to answer the argument which we thus stated, in respect to 
this writer, say, “it is therefore no special concern of ours what 
Augustin held on this point.” ‘That is to say, as it seems to us, it 
is no special concern with our brethren, whether the authorities 
they appeal to are for or against them. 

From Calvin we cited a passage, in which speaking of imputed 
guilt, he says, ‘there could not be guilt without criminality.” 
Our brethren had appealed to Calvin as an authority. But they 
now say, * supposing we should admit, that Calvin denied the 
doctrine of imputation altogether—it would not much concern us.” 
How many more of their original authorities, can our brethren thus 
relinquish, with safety to their cause? Augustin, Calvin, Owen 
and I:dwards were first appealed to as enough to decide the ques- 
tion. ‘Three out of four we think, are fairly relinquished. 

From the silence of our brethren in regard to the Westminster 
Confession, after our reference to it, we did suppose, that like ma- 
ny other Presbyterians, they would hardly attempt to defend its 
statement. And much as they are surprised at our remark on this 
subject, we still think, that they will not say, that according to this 
Confession, we are punished for Adam’s sin, when there is in us, 
no ground of this punishment, except a mere exposure or liability 
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to it; in other words, when nothing intervenes between Adam’s sin, 
and our liability to its punishment on our part, but perfect inno- 
cence. ‘The Confession deciares that “ Every sin, both original 
and actual being a transgression of the righteous law of God, doth 
in its own nature, bring GuiLT on the sinner, WHEREBY he is bound 
over to the wrath of God, and the curse of the law, and so made 
sulyect to death with all its miseries, spiritual, temporal and eter- 

nal.” Does guilt here mean, mere liability to punishment? Does 
the Confession declare that liability to punishment is_ that whereby 
the sinner is made liable to punishment ; in other words, that . 
effect is caused by itself? If not, then the guilt here spoken of, 
real ill-desert, and according to the Confession, belongs to original 
sin, which comprehends imputed sin. In denying that real ill- de- 
sert belongs to imputed sin, do not our brethren then, directly con- 
tradict their own Confession ? 

2. Our brethren appeal to the views of Old Calvinists in vari- 
ous parts ofourcountry.” ‘They tell us, that they have heard from 
many of these, and that “ without exception, they say, so we hold 
the doctrine, ete.””. They think the probability is that these men 
understand the doctrine better than we do. Without saying how 
much consideration is due to this kind of testimony, we shall only 
apprise our brethren of one exception. Dr. Green, in comment- 
ing on the answer in the Catechism, which affirms, that all mankind 
sinned in Adam and fell with him in his first transgression, says, 
*¢ The meaning of this is, that each individual of the human race 
stands charged i in the sight of God, with having transgressed the di- 
vine law in Adam’s first sin, as really as if each individual had him- 
self committed that sin.”” Christ. Adv. vol. iii. p. 529. After tell- 
ing us, “ that his act was to be considered and treated as the act of 
those whom he represented,” and that it is less difficult “ to be- 
lieve that they are considered and treated as having sinned in 
Adam, than to believe they are treated thus, without any MoRAL 
stain,” etc. he expresses the opinion, “ that the souls of all men 
that ever shall be, were created at the beginning of the world.” 
This may go beyond our brethren ;* but it t shows at least in Dr. G’s 
view either that we tr uly transgressed the divine law in Adam’s sin; or 
that we stand charged in the sight of God with that which is not truce. 

3. Our brethren attempt to support their views on the ground of 
the resemblance, traced by the old Calvinists, between the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness to believers, and that of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity. We have not hitherto thought it necessary to no- 














* Our brethren quote a passage from Dr. Hopkins, in which he Says, 
“ the whole race were included and created in him (Adam) as one whole.’ 


Of this they say, “ this goes bevond us.”’ It may be so; but not much be- 
yond Dr. Green. 
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tice this argument of our opponents. Nor do we attach any real 
importance to it. For if it could be shown that the old Calvinists 
did not consider the righteousness of Christ as becoming truly the 
righteousness of believers by imputation, and yet traced a resem- 
blance between imputation in this case and that of Adam’s sin, 
still in our view according to the just laws of interpretation, it would 
only convict these writers of self-contradiction. For when speak- 
ing on the very potnt in question, when the precise thing itself is to 
be exhibited, then they say most unambiguously, that the ill-desert 
of Adam is truly ours. We are of opinion however, that our 
brethren as truly mistake their authorities on the one subject, as on 
the other. Vid. Owen, p. 231 and 232. We shall briefly appeal . 
to Turretin. Here to show that we have not confounded “ two 
things,” which the Repertory says, “the Spectator perpetually 
confounds,” we readily grant, that these writers did maintain a 
distinction between inherent righteousness and imputed righteous- 
ness; between a righteousness which is ours inherently, subjective- 
ly, morally; and that which is ours forensically, judicially, or in 
the eye of the law. Now because Turretin makes this distinction, 
our brethren infer, that in his view, imputed or forensic sin, 
does not involve real ill-desert—in other words that imputed sin 
is not as really and truly ours as it would be, if we had committed 
the act ourselves. ‘They of course maintain that according to 
Turretin imputed sin is merely putative—is merely esteemed to be 
ours, when it is not really and truly ours. 

What then according to Turretin is this inherent righteousness, 
or being righteous morally, as opposed to a judicial righteousness, 
or to being righteous forensically 2 We answer it is that which is 
ours, in our own distinct personality,—which we have performed 
in our separate individuality, or of which we are subjects by infu- 
sion, or by renewing and sanctifying grace. ‘The Catholic error, 
which Turretin was resisting, and to which he opposed imputed or 
forensic righteousness, was that the moral state of the individuai 
himself, his personal moral character is that which justifies. Hence 
he tells us explicitly, that this enherent righteousness, is that, 
‘‘ which arises from the observance of law, and which is called ours 
because it is in us, and performed in our actions.” Vol. II. p. 702. 
This shows what Turretin means by inherent righteousness ; and 
that the distinction between this, and forensic righteousness, is 
nothing more nor less than that to which we expressly referred in 
our January No., as existing between personal and imputed sin. 

But to the real question. Did Turretin maintain any such differ- 
ence between inherent and imputed righteousness, that the one is, 
and the other is not, a real righteousness ?—that the latter is not as 
real as the former, and really and truly the righteousness of those 
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to whom it is imputed? Here we might cite many passages, in 
which this writer pronounces this imputed righteousness real, and to 
be truly esteemed ours, by the merit of which we are absolved from 
the gualt of our sins, and obtain a right to life; in which he says 
that we are considered as having fulfilled the whole righteousness of 
the law in Christ, in respect to obedience and penalty ; that the act 
of one becomes the act of many by imputation ; that, as the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth, he cannot pronounce any one 
righteous, who 1s not really such,—qui revera talis non sit; that be 
who is destitute of a personal righteousness must have another, by 
which he may be justified ; that we are meritoriously justified by 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. ‘The following passages 
seem expressly designed to prevent the mistake of our brethren. 
‘As the obedience of Adam TRULY constituted us sinners by im- 
putation,* so the righteousness of Christ truly justifies us by im- 
putation. So that which is imputed is well opposed to that which 
is inherent, but not to that which is TRwE; (what words could more 
directly contradict our brethren, who say, that sin or ill-desert im- 
puted to us is not truly ours?) for adds ‘Turretin, we do not feign 
an imputation, which consists in mere opinion and a fiction of law, 
but that which is preeminently real and true,—MAXIME REALIS EST 
ET VERA—though this verity is by imputation, not by infusion, is 
judicial not moral.” (i, e. personal) p. 716. Strange as it may seem, 
this passage is quoted by our brethren on their side of the question, 
because, as we suppose, it distinguishes (what we never denied) 
inherent from imputed righteousness. But surely they did not 
quote it, to show that we are not ¢ruly constituted sinners in Adam 
by the imputation of his sin; nor to prove that ‘Turretin denies im- 
putation to be preeminently real and true. 

Let us look at another passage. ‘*Here however, that which 
is imputed, should be accurately distinguished from that which is 
putative or fictitious, that it may be opposed to the calumny of ad- 
versaries, who traduce this imputation, as if it were a mere fiction 
in respect to a thing which has no existence. ‘The thing however 
is not less REAL in "te order, to wit, as judicial and forensic, than 
an infusion of a moral and physical kind.” p. 708. ,Our brethren 
unhappily have totally misapprehended this passage, and supposed 
Turretin to say the direct contrary of what he actually affirms. In 
commenting upon it they represent him as holding, with them, 
that «mputed sin is merely putative. ‘Thus they say, ‘in answer to 





* Our brethren say, that imputed sin is never called by the old writers 
veré peccatum. We would only ask, how great the difference is between 
saying, that men are “ truly constituted sinners,” and that they have rest- 
ing upon them that which is veré peccatum ” 
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the objection, that if a thing is only putative, it is fictitious, he says 
etc.” p. 425. Now what is the fact? ‘Turretin instead of an- 
swering the objection, that if a thing is only putative, it is fictitious, 
answers the objection that if a thing is imputed it is putative or fic- 
titious: i. e. he directly condemns the ground taken by our breth- 
ren. That which is imputed, must be accurately distinguished 
from that which is putative or fictitious.” Was there ever a plainer 
case? ‘That which is imputed, says Turretin, must be distinguished 
from that which is putative, the latter being a mere fiction, the for- 
mer NO LESS REAL THAN AN INFUSION OF A MORAL OR PHYSICAL 
KIND ? Instead therefore of maintaining the Repertory’s view of the 
matter, Turretin expressly contradicts it, and pronounces it a mere 
fiction—‘ the very calumny of adversaries.’ 

One thing more on this point. While Turretin distinguished, 
what he calls enherent moral righteousness from what he calls fo- 
rensic, as the former is personal, the latter imputed, and yet as 
real as that by infusion, he has been very careful to show, that 
Adam’s sin, is morally communicated to us. ‘Telling us again and 
again, that the connection between Adam and us is moral, that he 
was the stock, root and head of the human race—in a moral and 
representative sense ; pp. 678 and 686, he also says, ‘ since by 
his death, which was his personal punishment, he brought nothing 
upon us, as he did by his disobedience, so it could not be commu- 
nicated to us, MORALLY and by imputation, as THis (his disobedi- 
ence) Is. p. 689. 

Owen is very explicit in making the same distinction. He says, 
“to be reputed righteous, and to have righteousness tmputed, differ 
as cause and effect. For that any man may be reputed righteous, 
that is, be judged or esteemed so to be, there must be a real foun- 
dation of that reputation, or it is a mistake, and not a right judg- 
ment ; as a man may be reputed to be wise who is a fool,” etc. 
Wherefore to impute righteousness unto one, that hath none of his 
own, is not to repute him to be righteous who is indeed unright- 
eous, but it is to communicate a righteousness unto him, that he 
may rightly and justly be esteemed, judged or reputed righteous.” 
‘¢’'The most holy and righteous God doth not justify any,—but up- 
on the interveniency of a true and complete righteousness, truly and 
completely made the rightousness of them that are to be justified, 
in order of nature antecedently unto their justification.” Impu- 
tare includes an act antecedent unto this accounting or esteeming a 
thing to belong unto any person. p. 232, 3. 

4. Our brethren attempt to support their views of Calvinistic 
imputation, from the nature of certain forensic transactions among 
men. ‘The cases to which they appeal, are those in which one is 
said to do what another does; or in which what one has done is 
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said to be charged to another or put to his account. Thus, “ ever 

monarch is said to do what his representatives do.” “If he hath 
wronged thee, s says the Apostle, *‘ or oweth thee aught, put that on 
mine account.” The propriety of this use of language , In such 
cases, we readily concede. But it is of essential importance, that 
we ascertain its exact meaning. ‘This, as our brethren agree, is 
simply nothing more nor less, than that one is liable to the conse- 
quences of another’s act. ‘They also agree, that there is another 
and a further meaning which the words will bear, viz. that of as- 
cribing the act of one to another, as being the act of that other. 
Now our brethren claim, that the old Calvinists used the language 
in question in the former meaning, to the entire exclusion of the 
latter. And we readily admit, that if these writers had merely 
compared the case of Adam and his posterity to if of Onesimus 
and Paul, or to any other case of ordinary occurence, we should 
have no difficulty in understanding them to mean what is in fact 
meant in the examples adduced. But how can we understand 
them to use the language in this import, viz. to mean a mere impu- 
tation of consequences, when in every possible form, they tell us, 
that they include the act itself, as w ell as the consequences? Sup- 

pose the Apostle had said to Philemon, accuse me of the miscon- 
duct of your slave, and also look to me for compensation ; I am 
truly guilty of his offence, I deserve its punishment, his offence is 
mine, not indeed by my having personally committed it, but still by 
a peculiar connection ex ordine Dei, as truly mine as if Ihad com- 
mitted it myself. ‘Though I am not to be viewed as criminal in 
myself, yet I am so in another, justice demands punishment of me 
as deserving it, if not by personal demerit, by that which is par- 
ticipated, communicated, common, ete. ete.—ha id the Apostle said 
these things, would he not be understcod to say something more, 
than merely, ‘consider me as responsible for consequences?’ But 
not to rely on such forms of expression, which abound in the old 
Calvinistic writers, let our brethren themselves decide the ques- 
tion. After telling us in the most explicit terms, that imputation 
includes two things ; ; first, an ascription of something to those con- 
cerned, and se condly, a determination to deal with them accord- 
ingly,—that sometimes one and sometimes the other predominates; 
after quoting from Owen, that “to impute sin is to lay it to the 
charge of any, and to deal with them according to its desert; they 

appeal to the case of Paul and Onesimus, as the illustré ation » And 
what do they say of it? ‘That Paul when he said, ‘ put that on 
mine account,’ meant simply and solely, consider me as responsi- 
ble in respect to consequences? By no means. ‘They say, ‘‘ When 
Paul begged Philemon to wmpute to him the debt or offence of One- 
ii he begged him to regard him as the debtor or OFFENDER, 

Von. Hl. 64 
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and exact of him whatever compensation he required.” Vol. II. p. 
485. To what purpose then do our brethren appeal to certain 
forensic transactions, ‘ of every day’ s occurrence,’ as showing that 
only one of two things is involved in the imputation of Adam’: s sin, 
when they expressly declare respecting the most common of all 
these examples, that it includes two things? Paul, according to 
our brethren, not only begged Philemon to look to him for commpen- 
sation, if wronged by Onesimus, but to regard him as the offender ! 
If language can express the idea, Philemon, according to our breth- 
ren, was requested to accuse Paul of the misconduct of his runa- 
way slave, as well as to exact compensation. In perfect accord- 
ance with this view of the example, they say, “* when Adam’s sin 
is said to be imputed to his posterity, it is intended that His sIN Is 
LAID TO THEIR CHARGE, and they are punished for it, or are treat- 
ed as sinners on that acéount. »___First, an ascr iption, etc. ; second- 
ly a determination to deal, etc. Is the ascription true or false—is 
it a mere fiction, a quast, or of the thing itself, a “‘reipsa?” What 
br says on this point, we have seen already. 

. Our brethren object to our representation of the Calvinistic doc- 
wins of oneness between Adam and his posterity . Here the question 
is, whether this is a mere quast oneness, i. e. a oneness simply and 
solely in respect to consequences, as that of a guardi in and ward, 
a king and his minister ; or is it as real a oneness as in any other 
case —We agree with our brethren that these wilteha hold this 
‘oneness to be that of representation, or more correctly, a oneness 
in a “moral and representative sense.”” But what sort of oneness is 
this, as they viewed and describedit? Not as our brethren 
claim, one of ‘every day’s occurrence,’ and which is as remote 
from “ any thing mysterious,” as “the bond between parent and 
child, the representative and those for whom he acts.” We are 
somewhat surprised, that our brethren should persist in this exhibi- 
tion of this part of the subject. Nothing peculiar! But says 'Tur- 
retin, “There canbe no imputation of another’s sin, except by some 
PECULIAR established conjunction of one with another.” p. 678. 
Nothing mysterious! But Surretn speaks of this divine proce dure 
as a most holy, yet mysreRtous and wonderful judgment of God.” 
p- 685. Our Bre thren agit their view of the case by that of 
Levi, paying tithes in Abraham. So does Turretin; but adds, to 
show the difference, ‘* So much more may the posterity of Adam 
be considered as sinning in him, since ‘they were in him as the 
branches in the root, the mass in the first fruits, and the members 
in the head.” p. 687. But, say our brethren, it is not a literal 
oneness. And is not the oneness of a tree consisting of root and 
branches, and that of the body consisting of head and members, a 
literal oneness? ‘Turretin says, we were comprelicnded in the 
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person of Adam, p. 682: that Adam is not to be viewed as a sin- 
gle person ; that by the appointment of God he sustained our per- 
son; p. 689: that they who in themselves were many, in that one 
were ONE MAN; p. 679: that the first man wasthe WHOLE HUMAN 
RACE; p. 635: that the first sin was not the peculiar sin of the i: 
son of Adam, but the universal sin of the WHOLE NATURE ; p. 683 
and that the first sin though not voluntary in respect to our per- 
sonal act, may nev ertheless be said to be MORALLY voluntary, | in- 
asmuch as the will of Adam may be regarded in a certain way as 
ours, on account of our connection with him. p. 690. 

Now we ask are all these mere “figurative expressions?’ So 
our brethren maintain. ‘They say, “that we were (according to 
Turretin) in Adam as Levi was in Abraham. Was this literally ?” 
Let Turretin decide. He says, “the words of the apostle, as J 
may so say, do not describe a figurative thing, as if Levi could be 
said to pay tithes only figuratively and not properly in Abraham.” 
p- 687. And we make the appeal to any one who will consult 
these writers, or read the passages we have cited, whether they 
only say metaphorically, ‘we are in Adam;’ ‘we sinned in 
him in very deed’—‘ we are regarded by God whose judgment 
is according to truth, as having committed his sin,’ ete. etc. Clear- 
ly, this is not the loose figurative language of popular speceh as 
when we speak of parents and children as one. It is the precise 
literal language of didactic theology—the guarded statements of 
accomplished polemics. We have no doubt, that this figurative 
use of language in common life, was mistaken by these men for 
literal language, and thus misled them. But that they used the 
language in question in a figurative import, is incredible. It is to 
suppose, in the face of the strongest declarations to the contrary, 
that the imputation of Adam’s sin is the merest fiction conceivable, 

a mere putative affair, like (as Dr. Owen says) ‘ reputing a man 
to be wise when he is a fool;’ and that all they ever meant to say 
or have in fact said on the subject is, that we suffer ex ordine 
Dei the full punishment of Adam’s sin, being as innocent as if 
Adam had never existed. 

6. Our brethren endeavor to avoid our conclusion, through the 
equivocal import of certainterms. ‘Thus they claim that the word 
reatus, guilt, instead of denoting 2l-desert, denotes mere liability 
to punishment. We have seen that the word guilt is not so used 
in the Westminster Confession. We might re peat what we have 
already quoted, and add much more from other writers. We shall 
appeal only to Turretin, in a few examples. He s says, that ‘ the 
guilt (reatus) of Adam’s sin, which passes on all by imputation— 
renders all worthy (digni) of this punishment.” p. 690. Does he 
mean that liability to punishment renders all worthy of punish- 
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ment? Hespeaks of this reatus as communicated, as diffused on 
all, and of the sin of Adam as so imputed in the thing itself, that 
on account of it all are regarded as (rei) criminal,—and at least 
esteemed worthy (digni) of punishment.” p. 678. But he has 
ascribed the very distinction which our brethren make, to the Re- 
monstrants and Socinians. He re presents these, as “ retaining the 
name of imputation, but taking away the thing. And why? ~ Be- 
cause they maintain, “ that the sin of Adam is imputed to his pos- 
terity by God, not as if he regarded them as truly guilty (reos) of 
the same sin and fault with Adam, but inasmuch as he determined, 
that they should be born LiaBLE to the same evil, to which Adam 
rendered himself liable.” p. 676. Here, strange to tell, ‘Turre- 
tin, ascribes to the Remonstrants and to the Socinians, the very 
doctrine, which our Princeton brethren ascribe to ‘Turre tin. For, 
we ask, does the phrase (reos ejusdem, etc.) guilty of the same 
sin, etc. merely mean liable to the evils of that sin? If so, then 
Turretin makes the Sociuians say, that the posterity of Adam, are 
not liable, and yet are liable to this evil; not, reos pecatt, but ob- 
noxios cidem malo, etc. We sce the Dy _ it the S Socinians held and 
what Turretin represents them as holding, is, that we are not guil- 
ty, of that sin in the sense of ill-desert, al only liable to the same 
evil to which Adam rendered himself liable by sin. And this is 
precisely the doctrine which our brethren ascribe to ‘Turretin him- 
self !—a doctrine of imputation which retains the name but destroys 
the thing. 

Again; when Turretin describes the error of the Socinians on 
this subject, he represents them, as denying ‘ that the race are 
guilty (reu: 1) on account of Adain’s sin. p. 676. Now our breth- 
ren tell us, that New Haven men ascribe to ‘Turretin and others, the 

same views, which their early opponents did. Of course, when 
T urretin used asd + paces reum esset peccati to denote what was as- 
cribed to Calvinists, by their opponents, he used it in the sense we 
give it, (that of ré a ill-de sert, ) and used it to describe his own doc- 
trine. Besides, if the old Calvinists when charged with making 
us ill-deserving on account of Adam’s sin, held as our brethren 
claim, that we were merely liable to its consequences without 
any real ill-desert, why did not ‘Turretin correct their error? 
Our Princeton brethren are very careful to make this distinction. 
Turretin instead of making it and charging his opponents with mis- 
representation, states his own doctrine, as one directly opposed to 
theirs. But we all know what their doctrine was. ‘They denied 
that men are guilty by imputation, in the sense of real ill-desert. 
Turretin as opposed to them, therefore held that we are guilty in 
the sense of real ill-desert. 

As decisive that we do not misunderstand ‘Turretin, we give the 
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following passage. ‘ Although no one unless criminal (nocens) 
and corrupt in himself, is bound in another’s sin, yet when he bears 
the punishment of another’s sin, he is not viewed as criminal (no- 
cens) in himself, but in another person.” We ask, if nocens has 
not the same import in the phrases, nocens in se and nocens in ali- 
ena persona ? and if he who is criminal (nocens) in himself is not 
truly ill-deserving ? 

But we have another instance in which our brethren attempt a 
retreat through the ambiguity of terms. The facts are these. 
They undertook to tell us in the history of Pelagianism, what the 
old Calvinistic doctrine of imputation is not. They claimed that 
the doctrine is misunderstood, through the ambiguity of terms, and 
professed to correct the error. Of course it became them, to use 
phraseology, which at least should not be subject to the same am- 
biguity as that which occasioned the misapprehension. ‘This, they 
doubtless intended to do, and thought at the time, that they actually 
did. What then is their professedly unambiguous statement? Why, 
that the 11L-pesERT of Adam’s sin, does not belong to his posteri- 
ty. But to this we replied in several passages from Turretin, in 
which he says expressly that the ill-desert (demeritum) of Adam’s 
sin, does be long to his posterity ; ; and we verily thought the ques- 
tion was settled. Here isa point blank contradiction betw een Tur- 
retin’s statement and the professedly unambiguous and explanatory 
statement of our Princeton brethren. What is now to be done? 
Why, the word tll-desert has now become as ampBicuous as the 
word guilt; i. e. the word used as one exempt from all ambiguity, 
to remove all misapprehension, has now become as ambiguous as 
the very word which it was designed to explain! We have no 
disposition to press our brethren harder than our own defence de- 
mands. But we cannot but regard all this as an after-thought, 
though perhaps the best the case admits of. 

But the reader may be curious to know how our brethren at- 
tempt to cover this retreat. Solely, by recurring to Turretin’s dis- 
tinction between inherent sin and imputed sin. On this point we 
have said enough already. Noris there a pretence for the least 
ambiguity in Turretin’s use of the word ill-desert, demeritum. It 
is to no purpose to say, that there is ‘* an ambiguity in the sense 
of terms which pervades all language.” We know it, so far as mere 
terms are concerned. But does it follow that ambiguity pertains 
toa correct use of terms, and that there are no fixed laws and prin- 

ciples of interpretation? ‘This will not be pretended. We have 
then only to apply these rules and principles. First, then the 
meaning claimed by our brethren for the words mereri, meritum, 
demeritum, etc. is wholly gratuitous. ‘They appeal neither to 
usage nor definition as its warrant. Nothing appears to show that 
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the word ever was used by Turretinin this connexion, or by any other 
writer in the sense now claimed. Secondly, the manner of its use 
shows the contrary. In a passage, already cited, Turretin says, 
‘¢ Justice cannot ascribe to another that which is not due to him, 
quod ei non debetur.” And again, ‘* justice does not inflict pun- 
ishment except on him that deserves it;” i. e. according to our 
brethren, except on him, who without ill-desert in a moral sense, is 
liable to punishment. ‘This is justice with a witness—justice which 
never inflicts punishment on the ill-deserving in a moral sense ; 
never except on those who are merely liable to punishment, with- 
out such ill-desert! This we should think would settle the question. 
Our brethren seem to appeal to our candor, and say, ‘* Now will 
not the Spectator frankly admit that the guilt, the demerit, the ill- 
desert of which Turretin speaks as being transferred, i is not moral 
character or turpitude—but an obligation to suffer—a dignitas 
poene, arising out of the legal relations, and not out of the “moral 
character of those concerned.” p- 439. If by moral character 
our brethren mean, that which consists in what the posterity of 
Adam have done themselves in their own distinct personality, que 
perficitur nostris actionibus, we have already stated, in a former 
number, that ‘Turretin taught no suchtransfer. But if they mean 
to ask, as they undoubtedly do, whether the sin of Adam with its 
moral demerit does, according to Turretin, become as really and 
truly ours by imputation, as if we had committed that sin in our 
own persons, we cannot doubt that such was his doctrine. And 
now with the same appeal to the frankness of our brethren, we ask 
them, whether they believe that Turretin or the Westminster Con- 
fession teaches, that the guilt of imputed sin, WHEREBY we are 
made liable to death, etc. is a mere liability to death? Do our 
brethren themselves mean to say in the hearing of all Presbyteri- 
ans, that there is absolutely nothing, which intervenes between 
Adam’s sin, and our liability to its punishment as the ground of this 
liability ? Are they prepared to say openly, that the guilt or ill-de- 
sert which arises out of these legal relations, is a mere fiction of 
Jaw; and thatthe judgment of God in which he esteems and pro- 
nounces the sin of Adam to be ours, is not according to truth, but 
a mere ‘ figurative expression ;’ and that we are punished for that 
sin, while we are as really and truly innocent as if Adam had ne- 
ver existed? Suchi in our view, is their doctrine as they present it. 
We do not say, that there is ‘* blasphemy” in this. But how it 
better consists with justice to punish ¢nnocent beings for another’s 
sin than to punish men for imputed moral guilt, we cannot discover. 
We frankly say, that were we obliged to adopt either the state- 
ment of our brethren, or that of the old C alvinists, we should great- 
ly prefer the latter. There is something so revolting in the naked 
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statement, that truly innocent beings are liable to punishment, 
that we strongly suspect, our brethren are under a mental illusion 
in using the phraseology which they adopt. Though they speak 
of our liability to punishment without real ill-desert, yet as the 
phrase liability to punishment in ordinary use denotes exposure to 
punishment on account of ill-desert, we suspect our brethren after 
all, when using this language, associate with it in their own minds, 
ill-desert in some unknown sense as the ground of the liability. 
We suspect, that they may have made in their own minds some 
shadowy and intangible distinction between ill-desert as arising 
from personal sin, and ill-desert arising from imputed sin; regard- 
ing the latter not as mere liability to punishment, but as the ground 
of it. ‘This suspicion however, is wholly gratuitous on our part, 
since our brethren have said nothing to warrant it. We have ex- 
pressed it with the hope, that if it should prove to be well founded, 
it may induce them to attempt an explanation of what now seems 
to us, absolutely incredible to every mind, viz. that beings entirely 
innocent should, under the government of God,. be exposed to 
punishment. 

To conclude, we attach no kind of importance to the question, 
what was the old doctrine on this subject, except in its bearing on 
existing movements in the Presbyterian church. It is a fact of 
much more import ance and one much more gratify ing to us, that our 
brethren so explicitly deny the 1 imputation of the guilt or moral de- 
merit of Adam’s sin, to his posterity. ‘This we consider as so much 
real gain to the cause of truth. And if, as our brethren intimate, 
the old Calvinists of the Presbyterian Church go with them in this 
denial, we shall anticipate still more benign results. ‘That unau- 
thorize -d use of words and phrases to which we have obje cted, and 
which is so far from expressing our brethren’s own views as they 
explain them, must soon be abandoned. Instead of that un- 
guarded mode of stating the doctrine of imputation as including two 
things, when according to their explanation, it contains but one ; in- 
stead of adopting the figurative phras seology of common life, in their 
doctrinal statements, and de nying its literal import ;—instead of 
using the word punishment, to denote evil inflicted without respect 
to the moral desert of its subject, and the words guilt and ill-desert 
to denote mere exposure to penal evils, we confidently expect great- 
er precision and accuracy in their phraseology. Nor is this change 
desirable merely for its own sake. It would involve such other 
changes, and result in such further explanations, as would terminate 
many of those theological discussions, and ecclesiastical conflicts, 
which so often agitate the Presbyterian Church. In these cheering 
anticipations we may indeed be disappointed. But we are greatly 
mistaken, if on this subject the consecrated phraseology of the 
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older writers can long be retained and used with this modern com- 
mentary. Other causes of its disuse are in powerful operation. 
The attachment to forms of words, as the essential means of de- 
fending the truth, is giving way to independent investigation. ‘The 
ministry are becoming afraid to take doctrinal opinions upon trust, 
and are yielding to the solemn responsibility of thinking for them- 
selves. Not that in our view this implies any want m reverence 
for antiquity ; but rather indicates that due respect to the great and 
good, which consents to learn from their instructions, but not to 
submit implicitly to their authority. ‘The present age is somewhat 
distinguished for careful and accurate discrimination; both in re- 
spect to thought and the vehicle of thought; and more vee all, 
for a high degree of solicitude to exhibit religious truth in forms 
adapted to the minds of the people, and fitted to secure its right 
apprehension and practical results. Evil may ensue in the pro- 
gress of these changes, but good that shall far outweigh the evil, 
is also to be expected. This tende sney of things in the theological 
community is a stream whose course cannot be resisted ; and while 
it will conduct safely to the haven of truth, those who shall wisely 
follow it, it will no less surely overwhelm those who in the shatter- 
ed bark of human authority, shall attempt to stem the current. 
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Errata—page 379 line 4, for 1721 read 1727. 
page 388 line 33, for truth read e7 ror. 





